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Professional Cards. 


Professional Cards payable strictly in advance. 














GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 sth Avenue, New York. 


SIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE, 


8 Music Hall, s7th St. and 7th Ave., 
Stupios : 141 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


Resumes Teaching October 9. 
(w ill receive callers from 4tosp.M. - only. ) 


FRANC 


N. Y. 


Dr. CARL M ARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal! Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


YSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


Piano Virtuoso. 

First prize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Piano Playing and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 
lish, German and Spanish. Address, 165 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris. 


EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 
Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York. 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Teacher at the Scharwenka Conservatory. 
VOICE CULTURE. ( Method Garzia). 

Sreciactigs—Breathing, Tone Production and Artis- 
tic Singing. German Songs. 
Address, Steinway Hali, New York City. 
Studio, 16 Livingston Place. 


Mr. 


MON 





Mr. 


and Mrs. CARL ALV ES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near r gust Street, New York. 


VICTOR HE RBE RT, 
Violoncello Virtuoso, 

Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work ; also a limited number of pupils 

Address, 1126 Park Avenue, 


Mr. Cc. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ. 
Address, Parish House, Church of the Holy Commun- 
on, 49 West Twentieth street, New York. 


ALFRED CABEL, 
Professor of Singing to the Nufiez Academy of 
Music 81 Fifth a avenue, t, New York, 


Mr 


New York. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 
Graduate Vienna Conservatory. 
Voice Culture. ** The Lonsdale,” 565 Park avenue. 
Hours: 1:30 to 3 P. M. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 138 F Fifth avenue. 


Mme. EMILIE BENIC DE SER- 
RANO. 
(Prima Donna). 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
Vocat Iwsrrrute, 

With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish. 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 East rath Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 Rast 26th Street. New York. 


AnD Mrs. D. L. DOWD, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Voice building a special Scientific Study. All weak 
voices can be made strong, pure and brilliant. 
Engagements for Concert or Oratorio. School of 


Scientific Vocal and a ag Culture. 
No gq East 14th St., 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
st East 87th Street. New Vork. 
M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 





Mr. 


New York. — 








blished by 


Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 


Prima Donna Contralto—Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Pupil of Sbriglia, Paris; Giulio Moretti, Milan, and 
Mme. Rudersdorff. A limited number of pupils ac- 
cepted, «~The Hetherington, 
571 Park avenue, New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture ror West S6th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


FRANK ELMORE, 
BARITONE VOCALIST, 


Voice specialist and teacher of the art of singing, 
12 East rsth Street, New York. 


Me. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Mein. FLORENZA v’ARONA 
PROF. CARL Le V INSEN, 


Lamperti’s AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVES, 
Holding certificate and credentials of authority to 
teach his world renowned method. All branches of 
Vocal Art. Teachers’ Course. 

124 East «4th Street, New York. 








Mus. MURIO. CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


Miss EM MA RITA, 
Harpist. 


Address care of Tua Musicat Courier. 





Author of the ‘* Violoncello School,” p 
Breitkopf & _— receives pupils 
a Ltidzow Str., 


MARION HEN DRICKSON, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio, Vocal Culture. 
Address care Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
25 Union Square. New York. 


Miss AMY FAY, 
Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 31st Street, New York, 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. Ora- 
torio, Concert an¢ Vocal Instruction. 

Studio. Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave , New York. 


Berlin, ‘Germany. 








Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
VocaL CULTURE. 
MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS and FRIDAYS. 
Studio, 9 East 17th Street. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American ay men! Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal Instruction. 

t10 L exington Ave., New York. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 


Vocal Teacher, 
15 East "6th Street, New York. 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND 


Professor at the SCHARWENKA Deitneeubiiid for 


Piano, Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave.. New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Author of “ Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 
Voice Training Exercises, The Voice from a 
Practical Standpoint,” * Vocal Reinforcement,” &c. 
Summer Term at Round Lake. N. Y. 
Studio, 36 Kast 23d Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA HECKLE, 


Dramatic Soprano, 
accepts engagements. 
Concert and Oratorio ; alsoa limited number of ils 
Culture. Professor Julius Hey, Serlin. 
Permanent address, Steinway Hall. 
Residence, 61 West smh street, New York. 


for Voice 
Method. 





C HARL ES PAL M, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Residence 1686 East End Avenue, 
Bet. 86th and 87th Streets, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction and Lectures. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 
Soprano, 


Concert, Oratorio and Opera. 
Address, 47 East 21st street, New York. 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 


Violin and ‘Cello Virtuosos. 
will —~ 5 Concert Engagements ; also a limited 
number of Pupils. Address 
120 East 26th Street. 


GUST AV L. BECKER, 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Residence, 1348 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 


New York. 








W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
oe Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 147 East 18th Street. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


7 Vocal the Baglsh 
articular attention to the English language in so 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. as 
oy 26 East 23d Street, New York. 


FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, 57th Street and 
7th Avenue, New York City. 


EMILIO BEL ARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
a 123 West aoth Street. New York. 
Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 
BARITONF, 


In charge of the Vocal Deparment Vassar College. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Tonzo Sauvage, Pianist and Accompanist. 
8 East r7th Street, New York. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concest and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place. Boston. 














Mrs. BELLA 
THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 


Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, Vocal 
and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Oratorio 
and Opera. 
Studio : 


Mr. RUDOLF KIN 
Pianist. 
Schwarzspanier Str. 15, Vienna, Austria. 


Miss ROSA LI INDE, 
Contralto. 


For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
331 East r4th street, New York. 


ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shakespeare, 
London. Vocal Culture, Lessons in Harmony and 
Counterpoint. 1 P.M. to 
230 West soth street. New York. 
Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 

LESSONS IN SINGING, 
74 Huntington Ave.. Boston, 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 
Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 


Churca Festivals, Oratorio and Ballad Concerts. 
x 44, 446 Sixth avenue, New York. 


123 West 39th street, New York. 





Mrs. E. 








CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
202 Thirty-Seventh Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


WM. DENNISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
228 East 691 h Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
nm East 52d Street, New York. 


Muze. EMMA RODERICK. 


Rapid Develop and C lete Education of the 
Voice. 123 West 30th Street, New York. 


Miss bs ‘WHEEL WRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


Care of Tue Musicat Cor URIER, New York. 











Miss LILLIE BERG'S 
Summer Vocal School. 


America's recognized exponent of Lamperti. 
Summer School, Catskill Mountains. Oratorio, 
Opera and Concert Training. Special Course,  Ctr- 
cular. 12 West both Street, New York, 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Teacher of Piano, Leschetizky Method. 
Studio, No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St., and 7th Ave. 


Mae. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Voca! Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS A. GERLACH, 
Voice Specialist 
Director Vocal Department New York Conserva- 
torv, rr2 East 18th street, New York. 


BUFFALO SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
197 Franklin street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss MARY M. HOWARD, Principal. 


LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
2 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Chickering “Pall Building. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.—R les passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Reci- 

tative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 

CONCERT,—Suitable répertoire formed, displaying 

to the best advantage the individual character- 
istics of each singer. 











Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
Samiliar with the language. 


Studio: 224 Firru Ave. Reception Hours: 1 to3 P.M. 


Miss ANNA BRINKHAUS, 
Pupil of Schradieck, De Ahna and Ceasar Thomson. 
Solo Violinist, for Concerts. 
A few advanced pupils accepted. Under the manage- 


ment of InreRnaTionaAL Burgau oF Music. 
114 Fifth avenue, New York. 








AGNES THOMSON, 


Sorrano, 


JAMES F. THOMSON: 


Baritone. 


Concert, Oratorio 


Thomson Song Recitals. 


PERMANENT ADDRESS: 
174 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 





MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music to 
be sentto 
GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 
Bariin W., LinksTRASSE 31. 








Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING, 


297 East Indiana Street, 


SUMMER VOCAL STUDY. 


THE GEORGE M. GREENE 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL CULTURE 


Opens for summer work June 15, 1893. Special trair- 
ing. for teachers. Superior musical advantages. 
leasant boarding accommodations. Pamphlet mailed 
Address 
Georce M. Greene, 
425 West 22d St., 


CHICAGO. 





on application. 


New York 





VOICE CULTURE, 
CHOIR TRAINING, 
CHORAL SOCIETY CONDUCTING. 


— APPLY TO— 
JONN TOWERS, 
THE TOWERS SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC, 
g East Seventeenth Street, New York, 


EDITION 
SCHUBERTH. 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Ageney, 
81 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 





Best and cheapest edition of classi- 
cal and modern music for al) instru- 
ments. New volumes. Over 
numbers. Complete Catalogue free. 
Address J. Schuberth & Co., 


Lerpsic, GERMANY. 











Leading Bands, 


ILMORE’S 
22d Regiment Band. 


D. W. REEVES. Director. 


OFFICE: FISCHER’S PIANO WAREROOMS, 
110 Fifth Ave., corner Sixteentn St. 


7th Regiment Band, 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 


B AYNE’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 














WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
261 Bowery, 
Music furnished for Balls, Lodges,Clubs aad Private 
Parties. 
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The VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


the 





** The 
banish the stimulating influence of the pianoforte 
tones without suspending the means of defining 


work, 


inexorable 
moment.”—WILLIAM MASON. 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of 
Send for rental purchase plan and new 
illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER C0., 


26 West 15th Street, New York. 


purchase. 


«The * Practice Clavier’ is an 
unerring monitor and guide.” 
‘Clavier’ enables 


one to 


rhythm and verifying the touch. 


muster on the pianoforte, would not stand the 


test of the ‘Clavier’ 


temporarily 


for a single 





THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. The Training 


of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. 


appress THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 


Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days. 


Near Fifth Avenue. 


26 W. 15th Street, 





MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 
Permanent address: 


$27 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYR, K. Y. 


Masszs. RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 


Musical Bureau, 
331 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


LEADING ARTISTS. 





Concerts, Receptions, 
&c., arranged. 





WILLIAM OC. CARL, 


Concert Organist. 


Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris, will resume in- 
struction on the large Roosevelt Organ at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, 


October 1. 
Address Studio, 57 West 17th Street, New York. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation, 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 

. Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Eh ‘i Dra ic Art, Foreign es, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advan equal to 10 lessons 





per week. For particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 


New York. 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


MANAGER 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 
OF MUSIC, 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Vocalists and instrumentalists for concerts, 
concert tours, opera, oratorio, church and 
salon. Correspondence on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Information regarding all musical 
attractions. Correspondence solicited. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. —.[_, 


FIRST SUMMER SEASON 


—— () §F ———— 


The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


126 & 128 East Seventeenth St., New York. 


‘*The attention is directed to and concentrated 
on the accuracy of the mechanical and ryhthmic 
In these particulars the ‘Practice Clavier’ 
is so ‘distressingly truthful’—as a lady pupil of 
mine significantly expressed it—that a passage, 
the execution of which, although allowed to pass 


Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Director. 


W 


charges—within the reach of many students whom their school duties may engross 





ITH a view of enlarging the sphere of usefulness of the Conservatory by placing 
its unrivalled tuition—unrivalled in respect to completeness and moderate 
during the larger part of the year, it has been decided to inaugurate, on June first 
proximo, a special SUMMER TERM, to the advantages of which the attention of musical 
students in out-of-town colleges, seminaries, &c., &c., and pupils in the enjoyment of a 
vacation period, is particularly invited. 
Circylars, with list of classes, names of professors, terms, &c., will be in readiness 
May 15, and will be forwarded on application. Further information furnished, as usual, 


to visitors, or on receipt of written enquiries. 


CHAS. INSLEE PARDEE, Secretary. 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 





37 E. 68th STREET (Near Madison Avenue) NEW YORK, 
(Formerly 81 Fifth Avenue.) 
XAVER SCHARWENKA, - Director, 


ROYAL PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST TO THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA 





A Seminary for the education of Teachers. 
Lectures on History of Music every Saturday. 
Students and Faculty Concerts a special feature. 
hionable and ble location. 
Spacious and finely appointed studios. 
Students from a distance will be assisted in procuring 
desirable boarding places. 


FOR TERMS AND PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
EMIL GRAMM, General Manager. 


Students can enter at any time. 


All grades of musical students, from beginners 
upwards to the most advanced, receive a uniform, 
lient and sy ic instruction in a‘! branches of 





music. 
The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments | 
are taught by renowned artists of both European and 
American fame. 








Examinations Daily. 


Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 
BERLIN, Potsdamerstr. 35, BERLI*. 


PHILIPP SCHARWENKA, 
DR. HUGO GOLDSCHMIDT. 





DIRECTORS : ; 


Lessons in all branches of music under the guidance of experienced teachers. Finish 
for concert and stage appearances. Good and cheap board inthe neighborhood of the 
Conservatory. Prospectus free of charge. 


Prices for Elementary, Middle, Upper and Finishing Classes, 
120, 240, 320 Marks Annually. 





Caroline Ostberg, 


PRIMA DONNA ROYAL OPERA, 
STOCKHOLM. 


Tour of the United States, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


International Bureau of Music, 


114 Fifth Ave., New York. 





The Tourjée Conservatory of Music. 
H. TOURJEE, Director. 


The most thoroughly equipped Conservatory in this 
country. Embraces eleven distinct schools, includi 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHADSEN, Thoringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 


OMPLETE education in musica! branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good families, 
$125 a year and upward (soo marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 

and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the genera! rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 
Roval Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 

Thirty-seventh year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 749 pupils. 87 teachers, among whom {or 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. D&ring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Schmole, Sherwood,Tyson-Wolff, Mus. Doc., &e.; 
for Organ, Music Director Hipner, Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent 
members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concert- 
master Fr. Griitzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Chamber Singer Miss Ag]. Orgeni, honorary member of the Court 
Theatre, Frau Otto Alvsleben, Mann, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, 
Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. 
Principal admission times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other 
times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the offices of Tux Musicat Courier and through 

Prof. EUGEN KRKANTZ, Director, 








a thorough and complete practical course for the study 
of Piano and Organ Tuning. 


TUITION THE LOWEST, 


WORLD'S FAIR YEAR, desirable homes secured 
for Pupils. 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


245-247 STATE STREET, Chicago, Ill. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon. abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 








NUNEZ ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


81 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Through discoveries of Sefior Nufiez, Director, harmony, counterpoint, &c., can be 
more thoroughly learned in any notation in a few months than by any other system in a 
lifetime, and, by his improvements upon the common notation, all music is as easily read 
as the key of C. Having the most rapid and thorough system, with eminent teachers 
in all branches, we can promise you a thoroughly practical knowledge of music. 

Call or write for prospectus. 


a, Seug ate Gam 
THE Puonesic Ab ptabek 


Steno-Phonetic System for Vocal Sight Reading. 


(Copyrighted by May Florence Smith.) 
For reading music. Three months (course absolute). Address, VocAL, READING 
SCHOOL, 1786 Broadway, near 58th Street New York 





‘*There can be one voice 


only respecting its excel- 


lent results.”"— 7rzda de 


Gebele . 1shforth. 








142 West 23d St. 





application. 





Apply personally, Thursdays only, after 4 P. M. Mi S MAY FLORENCE SMITH. 
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HAZELTON 





BROTHERS 








THOROUGHLY Finst-cLass “FD ) « A NOS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
<> Pc oe 








—«xc—+- APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. ~<«—— p> 


Woos. 


34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 





Renowned all over 
the World. 


FRATI & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


’Pheumatic Pianos, 


SELF PLAYING 


ORCHESTRION ORGANS, 
CONCERTINOS, 


Fer Shows, Dancing Halls, 


(played by crank). 


SALOON ORGANS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


BARREL ORGANS. 


Catalogue on Application, 
AGENTS WANTED, 


No. 73 Schénhauser Allee, 


BERLIN, CERMANY. 


Exhibiting at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 





W,H, WILLIAMS, Pres, W, THATCHER, Vice-Pres, A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas. 


THE ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut ? Saured Veneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MUBIC PUBLISHERS AnD IMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YoRKZ:. 


BOLE AGENTS forthe UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 
COHAPPEHLI & CoO., 
RoBtT. COoOcHSsS ck CO., 

J. B. CRAMER c& CO., 
ELOYPWOOD ck CREW, 
HROTCHINGS «&« ROMER, 
J.ée& J. HOPHRINSON, 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 


TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
ta Please write for these lists and cs talogues 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


92,000 MANUFACTURED. 
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World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 


&e. 





STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 


PIANOS 


38 VEARS’ HISTORY. 





5S Have an enviable 
record for Durable 
Qualities and Ex- 
quisite Tone, witha 


1893. 


They are known everywhere and are univer- 
& WEN f} FLL sally respected for their inherent merit. 
911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


A THOUSAND TUNES. 


That's a large number, but the Symphonion 
plays it. The Symphonion is an unlimited 
music box instead of a cylinder playing from 
The Symphonion uses steel 





one to six airs, 
plates as shown herewith. 

These plates revolve and their teeth strike 
the teeth of the steel combs, thus producing the 
tones. Plates are changed inamoment. They 
may be bought by the hundreds and each plate 
represents a different tune. One may thus 
have sacred music, old favorites and latest 
songs of the day, as he chooses, 

The Symphonion is simple in construction 
and does not get out of order, as the old fashion 
music boxes always do. They are rich and 
melodious in tone and not the least expensive. 

We are headquarters for the trade and are 
prepared to quote lower prices than ever before 
with all the latest improvements, 

Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


The SANDER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CoO., 


212 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FiFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 


WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 








NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue, 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave, 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
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ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & 


SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


EIiGE 


GRADE 


‘Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. 


Send for Catalogue. 


| MARIETTA, OHIO. 





BOOSEY & 


Sole Agents for 
ENOCH & SON, London, England. 
JAMES BATH, London, England. 
PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 


Ballads by the most eminent com- 


CO. 


posers and the famous 


BOOSEY EDITION 


Of Operas, Oratorios, Cantatas, Part 
Songs, Church Services, Etc., Etc. 


NEW YORK. 














HIGHEST AWARDS AT NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 


AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 





PHILADELPHIA, 
1229 Chestnut Street. 


8T. PAUL, 
114 East Third Street. 


FACTORY : Corner of 11th Ave. and West 29th St., 





BEHR BROS. 


Grand and Upright 


18865, 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & C0. 


New York. 


Warerooms: BEHR BROS. HALL, 
81 Fifth Ave., New York. 





ACTION 


MACHINERY, 


Boring Lathes with all necessary Chucks, Pinning 


Machines, Gluing Machines, Circular Cutters, Bridle | 


Tip Punches and all other Special Machinery and 
Tools required for Action making ; 
design and superior workmanship, 


Special Machinery designed and constructed. 


N. ERLANDSEN, 


172 CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK. 





NEW PATENT 


COLUMBIA crn 





Will fit any Violin from one-eighth size 
to largest Viola. Can be more quickly put 
on or taken off than any other. Neatest in 
appearance, strongest, and in every way 
the best Chin Rest. 


For sale by all Music Dealers, or sent on 
receipt of $1.25 by 


88 Court St., 


all of approved 


CHIN REST. 
‘PIANO HARDWARE, 





ELIAS HOWE CO 


«y Boston, Mass. 


HIGH «GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS | 





HOUSE P DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Successors to S. 1. HOUSE CO., 


Plano Manufacturers, 
160, 162 & 164 W. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





CARPENTER 


ORCANS. 


We want to open correspondence with 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly 
HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
and strict protection guaranteed. 
We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from 
New York City. 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 


Van Buren St. | 
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“Ronisch Piano,” 


Maker to Royal Courts of Saxony and Sweden and Norway. 
Founded in 1846, 
Over 20,000 in Use, 


Highest Awards 


Decorations from several 


4 large dieplay of these excellent Pianos will be found at the 
COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, 


Deze aden, 


Germany. 
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and 


Courts, 
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1893. 














CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 


25 YEARS, 


—- MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


| Cper Cabinet Grand 


Pianos and 


Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: 


WASHINGTON, N. J. 





JAMES CAMPION, 


312 East 95th Street, 
| NEW YORK. 


Piano PANELS and Desks 


Sawed, Engraved and Carved. 


Turning. Scroll and Band Sawing. 





Sa ESET REARS 
sketch or mode for free ex- 
Addantic Building, WASHINGTON, D. ©, 


U. 8. and. Foreign ‘T"Spiniony Searcher, Ker 
‘| PATENTS amination as to patentability. 
8 All work strictly confidential. 

1129 Chestnut Street, 


promptly attended to. Sen 
GEO. H. CHANDLEE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























ee te 
H. HERRMANN, 
368 Broome Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Apply for Order 
Sheet. 











Wholesale 


and Retail. 


HARDWOOD 
LUMBER. 


Agents wanted in all principal cities. 











AUFFERMANN’S 
STAINED VENEERS. 


211 East 42d St.. New York. 


PAUL WIALLARD, 


Officier d’ Academie, 
Tenor. 


Exponent of the method of the great singer Faure 
traditions of the French composers. 
Studio: Carnegie Music Hall, Room 20 


Callers received from 12 to 2 only. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF. 


: Berlin, am Carlsbad 19. 
Musikwolff, Berlin. 





Agency Founded 
1879. 
Germany 
Cable Address : 

lroprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 


Berlin. 
Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Bulow, Joachim, 


d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
bert, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 


EDWIN ASHDOWN 


(LIMITED), 
MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS, 


Publishers of the Celebrated AsHpown Epition, 








Catalogue No. 1,—Music for Piano. 
No. 2.—Vocal Music. 


“ No. 3.—Music for Harp. Guitar. Concertina. 
“ No. 4.—Music for Violin. Voice, Piano and 
Violin. Tenor. Violoncello. Voice, Piano and Vie 


loncello. Orchestra. Quadrille Bands (small or full). 
Cateans No. 5.—Music for Flute. Cornet. Clarinet, 


Hor 
} Catalogue No. 6.—Music for Organ and, Harmonium, 


NEW YORK: 1 & 3 UNION SQUARE, 
Toronto, Canada: 68 King St., W. 
London, England : 19 Hanover Sq. , 

GP CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION, 








Publishers of the latest Songs and 
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6 UR Productions of the present year are 






the finest we have ever offered, and 


represent both in exterior finish and 





quality of tone the highest excellence 






in Piano Manufacture. We 











solicit for them the critical 








examination of the musi- 






cal profession and the 







public. 





CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 








METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


FRANK 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


a ae § William Mason, Mus. Doc, A. C. M.,and 
| Albert Ross Parsons, A. C. M. 
Dudley Buck, President. 
Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President, 
Harry Rowe Shelley, 24 Vice-President. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department. 
Emilio Agramonte, Operatic Director. 
Charles B. Hawley, Musical Director. 





EIGHT SONGS. Op. 17. 


Residence Department for Pupils from a distance. 
Circulars sent on application. Address 


H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 EK. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
DANIEL MAYER. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


PADEREWSKI, 


Ssumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- 
geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 


N 


. The Last Tear (Einsame Thrane). 

. Bliss (Seligkeit). 

. "Tis Past ! (Vorbei !). 

. I Dream’d I was in Sicily (Von 
shén Sicilien). 

. A Pastoral (Ein Schaferlied). 





mb w& 
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7. Remember—Forget (Gedenken— 
Vergessen ). 


18 Serenade. 





NEW MALE CHORUSES. 


Op. 18, No. 2. Ina Year! (Uebers 


Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- Jahr). 
mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, Op. 19, No. 1. Ever True (Wege- 
and the principal vocal and instrumental celebrities. 
wart). 
Note Change of Address |p. 19, No. 2. Morning (Am Mor- 
to larger premises: gen). 


18 Great Marlborough Street, 
LONDON, W. 


FOR SALE AT LEADING 
MUSIC STORES. 





CABLEGRAMS, * Liszt, London.” ] 





VAN DER STUCKEN. 


1. OJoy of Youth! (O Jugendlust !) 








J. RAYNER, 


MAFAIOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT» SAWED VENEERS, 


Fulton and Morgan Streets, 


Foot Houston St., East River, 
? CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK, 





“Makes its own market 





Wherever it goes” 





THE 


lp eee 
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ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


N. STETSON & CO., | LYON, POTTER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. | CHICAGO. 


S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 


Eastern Representatives: 








WM. aA. POND cc COO.,| 


25 Union Square, ‘New York. | MM HK R R I L L 
PIANOS. 


**I Am Well Pleased.”—Sacred, alto. By Walter 
U Wilkinson. 35 cents. 

“In my Father’s House are Many Mansions.”' 
Sacred, soprano. By H. DL. Hewitt. 50 cents. 

“Not Ashamed of Christ.’’—Sacred, soprano. 
By H. ?. Danks. 40 cents, 

* Asleep in Jesus.’’—Sacred, soprano. 
Carter. 75 cents. 


By Henry 


*“ Feodora.”— Mezzo or Baritone. By W. J. Leaver. | 


50 cents. By W. J. MERRILL PIANO Co., 


* Laddie’s Love.”’—Mezzo or Baritone. 
Leaver. 50 cents, 
“Way of Life,”—Mezzo or Baritone By De | 
Mattos. 50 cents, 
“Do You Remember.”—Baritone. By Albert | 165 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Barker. 50 cents. 








GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





Warerooms: 


Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. 
Wanufacteries: 121,123, 125,127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, (55, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 


—BY THE— 


MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 


(INCORPORATED) 


19 Union Square V., New York. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
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Telephone - - - - 1253-1 8th. 
ND now “ Rheingold” 
hearing in Paris last Saturday night. Wonders 
will never cease. ‘‘ The world do move; the world do 
move !” 


a NT | 
T is probable that Mr. Frank Van der Stiicken, the 
composer and conductor, will be kept in Europe 
for some time to come, as engagements which were 
made compelled him to leave here as early as May 4 
on the Fiirst Bismarck. He was offered the conductor- 
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arrangement will probably be made tointerest choral 
bodies to make their participation permanent for the 
time being, provided they belong to his local and 
sectional clientéle, all of which is beautiful to con- 
template. 


BOUT once a week we chronicle the end of the 
musical season, and then there pops stiddenly 
into view some attraction the existence of which was 
hitherto unsuspected. Anton Seidl began a series of 
spring night concerts in the Madison Square Garden 
amphitheatre last night, and Materna, the great 
dramatic soprano and Wagnerian interpreter, is once 
more in the country after seven years’ absence. She 
will be heard in concert at Music Hall May 24 and 25. 
And so the summer will go. Music, like the poor, we 
always have with us, anda good thing itis. Mr. Gustav 
Hinrichs, too, will be in the field; for next Monday 
night he opens at the Grand Opera House for a brief 
season of opera. His repertory is a standard one, 
and he promises us Leoncavallo’s ‘‘I Pagliacci” dur- 
ing the season. 
UBINSTEIN, in the lately published ‘ Recollec- 
tions of Fifty Years,” speaks of his visit to this 
country in 1872 in company with Wieniawski. He 
laments in moving terms the painful slavery of such 
a tournée, conducted by an impresario who sought 
only for money. Art was out of the question. It 
was all manufacturing work; the musician was merely 
an automatic instrument. The two artists had often 
to appear daily in different towns in two or three con- 
certs, with great success, great pecuniary results, 
but as Rubinstein says, ‘‘with great contempt for one’s 
self and for art.” When some years later another 
tournée in America was proposed he declined it. 
Rubinstein’s fortune is only moderate; he spent 
over 300,000 rubles in establishing the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory. He was generous because he had 
suffered. In Vienna he had lived in a garret and 
been hungry many a day; in Berlin he was not much 
better off ; in St. Petersburg, when he was an honored 
guest of the Grand Duchess Helena Paulovna, he 
could not pay for a droshky to take him to his pupils. 
He accompanied singers, he played for tableaux vi- 





=| of the grand ducal household. 
|} saved him from arrest and deportation to Siberia 


| composer.” 


cape —— | enthuse 
has had a triumphant first | 


vants, and called himself the musical furnace stoker 
This lady, however, 


when he returned to St. Petersburg in 1849. On this 
occasion all his manuscripts were seized as anarchist 
documents in cipher, and sold by auction to junk 
shops. Of Liszt he remarks: ‘‘I honor in him the 
greatest performer, the virtuoso, not the creative 
Liszt, on the other hand, could not 
over Rubinstein’s compositions. ‘‘ Musi- 
cal creativeness,” says Rubinstein, ‘‘is at an end; it 
died with the last note of Chopin and Schumann.” 
He does not care for Wagner or Brahms ; ‘‘ Germany, 
as the most musical land of the world, must have a 
crowd of second and third rate artists.” 





| as follows: 


ship of the Popular Concerts of the Boston Sym- | 
phony Orchestra during June and July, but had to| 


refuse. 


FTER all the sifting of the announcements made 

by the Bureau of Music of the World’s Fair we 

find that Saint-Saéns is the only great composer 
residing on the other side of the Atlantic who is be- 
lieved to be about to visit us, and his case is highly 
problematical, as can be seen from his letter ad- 
dressed to us, published some time ago in these 
columns. The prospect of the Oratorio Society, of 
New York, and the Hindel and Haydn Society, of 
Boston, participating in music festivals in Chicago 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Music are also 
slim, as that institution is not willing to advance or 
pay any of the expenses connected with one of these 
schemes. The estimated expense of the Oratorio So- 
ciety’s visit to Chicago and participation in the pro- 
gram to be performed there is $25,000 to $30,000. 
This would include the railway and hotel expenses of 
400 to 500 members. The same applies to the Handel 
and Haydn. As it was never intended or supposed 


that an organization of amateurs was to bear such an 
expense, and as the Bureau of Music does not propose 
to expend a part of the appropriation for such pur- 





pose, the choral section will be limited to the per- 
sonal friends of choral director Tomlins, and some 


HE twenty-ninth meeting of the Allgemeinen 
Deutscher Musikverein will take place in 


Munich, May 26-30. The program as far as known is 

Friday, May 26—Evening operatic performances, 
G. Schjelerup, ‘‘Sonntagsmorgen;” P. Cornelius, 
‘* Der Barbier von Bagdad.” 

Saturday, May 27—Matinée, in the Odeon, first con- 
cert (chamber music) ; evening, second concert (or- 
chestra and soloists) in the theatre. 

Sunday, May 28—Matinée, Odeon, third concert 
(chamber music); evening, in the theatre, Berlioz, 
‘*Trojans in Carthage.” 

Monday, May 29—Evening, at the Odeon, fourth 
concert (orchestra, chorus and soloists). 

Tuesday, May 30—Visit to the Starnberg Lake; 
evening, at the theatre, P. Cornelius, ‘‘ The Cid,” 

For the concert performances the following works 
are proposed: D’Albert, quartet for strings (MS.) | 
sonata for piano, second piano concerto; Berlioz, 
scene of Cassandra (first part of the ‘“* Trojans”); J. 
Brahms, chamber music; A. Bruckner, adagio from A 
minor symphony; R. Franz, Lieder; A. Gorter. 
‘Ideal and Leben”; R. Kahn, quartet for piano, vio- 
lin, viola and ’cello; C. Lassen, Lieder (MS.); Fr. 
Liszt, ‘‘Die Ideale,” the ‘‘ XIII. Psalm;” A. Ritter, 
‘‘Olaf’s Hochzeitreigen ;’ Ad. Sandberger, sonata for 
piano and violin; Smetana, ‘‘Aus meinem Leben” 
string quartet ; R. Strauss, ‘‘ Wanderer’s Sturmlied ;” 
Tschaikowsky, violin concerto, ‘‘ Francesco da Ri- 





~ 
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tors, E. Abel, Leopold Auer, Franz Fischer, Berthold 
Kellermann, Hermann Leis, Heinrich Porges ; orches- 
tra, Royal Court orchestra ; chorus, the Porges Choir, 
with additions from the Munich Teachers’ Society. 
For the concerts are engaged the string quartets of 
Messrs. Bruno Walter, Hans Ziegler, L. Wollnhals, 
Fr. Bennat ; of Messrs. C. Halir, Frank, Pfisterer, Fr. 
Griitzmacher ; also, Eugen d’Albert, H. Schwarz, Ad. 
Sanberger, L. Auer, H. Gressen, Eugen Gura, H. Vogl, 
and Mesdames Teresa Carrefio, Therese Halir, Luise 


Reuss-Belce and Ternina. 

GNACE JAN PADEREWSKI, the Polish piano 
| virtuoso, sailed last Saturday morning on the 
‘‘Paris” for Europe after having made an almost 
fabulous record as a pianistic success and a money 
getter. He carries away with him about $180,000, 
which with the $80,000 of last season will enable the 
aureoled artist to keep the wolf away from his door. 
Like Franz Liszt, Paderewski is a very charitable 
man, and gave away about $20,000 this season in 
charity, some worthy, some unworthy. He was fol- 
lowed about by a horde of beggars who had abso- 
lutely no claim on his purse. His fellow country- 
men have no cause to complain, and it is rumored 
that he intends donating a heavy amount to the town 
of Kawal in Poland, which was devastated by fire 
last Friday. 

Mr. Paderewski sent his check for $1,000 to Man- 
ager A. M. Palmer for the Actors’ Fund. He was too 
ill to appear. His last act of charity was giving to 
Mr. Louis Windmiiller $200 for the Goethe Monument 
Fund. Great hearted, generous, open handed fellow, 
this Pole puts to shame many artists we wot of. The 
nature of the man was expressed in his superb, vital 
piano playing. He played upon his instrument in a 
large, free, magnetic manner. His whole personality 
leaped into his music, and his audience never failed 
to respond. 

Paderewski may have been the ‘‘fad” with a cer- 
tain class of fashionable people, but as they never 
count in the musical world, it is well to consider his 
power over the masses. It was a legitimate power, 
gainsay this as you maytry to. Thousands of people 
to whom the piano was an instrument of torture be- 
came acquainted with its possibilities after hearing 
Paderewski play. He made much of the tonal possi- 
bilities of the piano, and while he ever sought to re- 
produce the spirit of the composer, the vital side, the 
flesh and blood side, were never lost sight of. 

There is no reason that other pianists cannot in- 
terest their audiences as this Pole has done, granting 
them the same magnetic qualities. Too, too long has 
the Conservatory ruled the concert pianist’s methods. 
The metronome has crept into power, and our piano 
players have been afraid to play otherwise than by 
rule. The letter kills the spirit, and if piano virtuosi 
would only kick overboard tradition and give the 
fullest expression of their individualities (always, 
however, chastened by the immutable laws of beauty 
and form), we should not find ourselves going to sleep 
3eethoven sonatas and Chopin 
Music 





THE PASSING OF PADEREWSKI, 


over Bach fugues, 
nocturnes. This world is a world of change. 
must move, too, or else become petrified into conven- 
tional forms. Paderewski has startled us often by his 
readings. He often flew into the smug face of tradi- 
tion, but he never failed to interest, to fascinate, to 
stir one’s pulses. 

Herein lay his power over the masses. His music 
was not machine made. It was spontaneous—full of 
color, warmth and heart. His visit has been a great 
lesson to pianists and an education to the piano lov- 
ing public, who have proved their devotion to the 
cause pecuniarily and otherwise. And who will suc- 
ceed Paderewski in the affections of the populace? 
Now is your chance, messieurs of the boasting guild. 
There are hall, pianos and a public ready enough to 
jump at a novelty. Who will be the successor to 


| Paderewski ? 





MUSIC HALL IMPROVEMENTS. 
HE building adjoining Carnegie Music Hall to the 
T south, occupying 75x100 feet, and recently pur- 
chased by the Music Hall Corporation, is about to be 
demolished to make room for an addition to the great 
building. It is designed to erect a large structure on 
this plot of ground, which is to run three stories 
above Music Hall, and 40 feet of the latter on the 
Seventh avenue front is to be raised to a height 
equivalent to that of the new addition. This will 





mini;” E. Uhl, sonata for piano and cello; Wagner. | 
‘‘Huldigungs Marsch” and ‘‘ Kaisermarsch.” Direc- 








vastly to the revenues. 


give 100 music studios to the Music Hall and add 
At present every nook and 
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corner is occupied, there being about thirty studios 
in the present building. 

The roof garden will occupy the remaining space 
of the present building, parts of the raised section 
being set aside for alarge restaurant. Together with 
the present elevators, some of which are to be en- 
larged, there will be five elevators to take passengers 
to the top of the building, the restaurant and the roof 
garden. The new additions and improvements will 
cost from $450,000 to a half million. 

The receipts of the past season of Music Hall 
amount to more than $20,000 above the sum taken in 


last season. 





DIRECTOR 1WANOFF. 

HE following appeared some weeks ago in the 
Chicago ‘‘Evening Post” about the Iwanoff 
troupe of Russian singers engaged to appear in that 

city during the Exposition period : 
The Iwanoff troupe of Russian singers and dancers that 
are to be a prime attraction at the Trocadero, First Regi- 
ment Armory, Michigan avenue and Sixteenth street, will 


DIRECTOR IWANOFF. 


beyond question create great interest among music lovers 
Their performance is largely confined to the singing of 
Russian national and folk songs. These are accompanied 
by a rhythmical movement of the body that gives a pictur- 
esqueness to the music. The Iwanoff company numbers 
ten people—Director Iwanoff and wife, six pretty young 
Russian women and two children. ‘I'he costumes are brill- 
iant and pleasing—coat, white Russian trousers and top 
boots. The vocal material in this company is said to be of 
a high order, each one of the singers having a thoroughly 
well cultivated voice. The dances, being of a Slavonic 
character, will be new to the American people. The re- 
cent ppeeness of these singers and dancers in Berlin 
roused the critics of that city to a glowing condition of en- 
thusiasm. The repertory is extensive and varied and em- 
braces folk songs, jolly, fascinating and irresistible in their 
style. Nothing like this company has been heard in this 
ya of the country. Itis the most prominent of all the 
Russian singing societies, and its advent here will be quite 
a feature of the World’s Fair time. 

Mr. Armstrong, the music critic of the ‘‘ Evening 
Post” was pleased to get a hold of a good photograph 
of the great Iwanoff to grace the columns of his 
paper withthe portrait, and got his copy out and was 
waiting for the block which had been mislaid. Mean- 
while in the hurry of the make-up of that form of 
the paper in which his musical items and criticisms 
are published someone came along and grabbed from 
his desk a cut which Armstrong had been using for 
some years as a paper weight, and this was run in 
in place of the one intended by him. 

When the ‘“‘Evening Post” appeared the features 
of the Emperor Frederic were found like the above in 
the column. Luckily for Armstrong he re- 
sides in Chicago and not in Germany, where he might 
have found himself indicted for lésé majesté. 


music 





WHAT IS FRESH IN MUSIC? 


T is the fashion to be pessimistic in all questions of 
] the day, and art has not escaped the poking of 
dreary dabblers. 
fast’ we hear on every side. 


‘* Music is an art that is fading 
Read this from ‘‘ Mac- 
millan’s Magazine.” Isn't it disheartening ? 

While we talk of a great master as being ever fresh, we are secretly 
sensible of the fact that itisnolonger fresh to us. After the second or 
third hearing no piece of music is ever the same to usagain. Ina 
great and complex work we may still for some time continue to dis- 








cover the unexpected, but by the time we know it thoroughly it has 
become but an echo of its former seif, and we greet it with the faint 
smile with which we linger over the photographs that remind us of 
the holidays of past years. 

With equal truth it may be said that the music of one generation 
does not produce quite the same effect on the next. When the prayer 
from Rossini’s ‘‘Mosé” was first performed in Naples women 
fainted and men trembled. There is very little excitement to be got 
out of the prayer from “ Mosé” in the present day, and perhaps fifty 
years hence even the overture to ‘“ Tannhduser” will be dry and 
cold. But this only shows how much of musical impressiveness de- 
pends on this element of vague apprehension. 

Each generation, tired of the outworn devices which furnish its 
predecessor with excitement, demands newer and stronger effects to 
stimulate its emotions. As the devices of the classicist grow pale, 
the listening public demands a romantic school, with new forms and 
strange progressions. The romantic school would, if some hearers 
had their way, be succeeded in turn by a chaotic school, and in the 
race for new sensations all vestige of artistic form would disappear. 


At the risk of being rude, we believe nothing of the 
kind. The great in music will live as long as the 
race endures. The trouble is not with the music; it 
is within. It is a fast living generation this, and 
‘‘decadent” is a happy title for it. But let some 
vital personality emerge into vision, and lo! what 
was so banal becomes recreated. Great music is im- 
perishable, like all great art. It needs, however, a 
master to interpret it properly. 


RACONTEUR 


‘* ELIGIBLE FOR THE CALOMEL CLUB.” 
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CONFESS it was not without fear and trembling | 
| that I accepted Philkins’ proposition to join the 
Calomel Club, a club be it understood composed en- 
tirely of critics. Still Philkins was obdurate and in- | 
sisted; so I was put up for membership, and, of | 
course, was blackballed. In fact, the only white ball 
was cast by Philkins, and he did that as a matter of 
courtesy. Well, what could I expect? Fresh from | 
the wilds of Maine, I had had the presumption to | 
write on a variety of topics in the Galosh ‘‘ Gazette,’ 
and saving a couple of hundred of dollars came to | 
New Yale full of hopes, vanity and Yankee pie. 

It took me just three days to get a position for | 
nothing a week and expenses on the “ United Piano- 
makers’ Curriculum,” a journal that was published 
three times a month and once the other month. My | 
mordant pen soon won recognition for me, and by in- | 
dustriously cultivating the acquaintance of the prin- | 
cipal musical and dramatic critics I was allowed the | 
privilege of attending to the small fry concerts, while 
my elders sat in adjacent beer vaults and condescend- 


| ingly corrected my copy and sipped their Culmbacher. | 


Ah! those were happy days! 


* 
x 7. 


I remember well the motley crew. There was 
Jetsam, a tall, lanky man who wrote about music as | 
a fellow would saw pine knots in my native State. 
Then Flotsam—well Flotsam was a funny fellow. He | 
hated music, and industriously abused every concert 
or operatic performance he attended. He was very 
short, very fat, gurgled when he laughed and was 
vitriolic when he wrote. Slumpkins was the idealist 
of the party. He hated the classics, raved only of 
fin de siécle composers, was very ugly and hated Jews. | 
Nevertheless his chum Aronstein was of the chosen, | 
or ‘‘ choosing” race, as he always said, but the two | 
fought like fiends every night. Then, of course, 
there was Philkins, dear old Philkins, who wore 
whiskers and never had an opinion. One bond 
united the party, they all loved beer and hated Pade- 
rewski. 

e * 

In secret I think that Philkins liked the Polish 
pianist, but he was too proud a man to acknowledge 
it. He was fond of the phrases ‘‘esprit de corps” 
and ‘‘noblesse oblige,” and whatever the boys said 
was lawtohim. Altogether it was as neat a band of 
assassins, sluggers and sandbaggers as one could find 
outside of the history of the Carbonari. Yet principle 
prevailed, for the taint of commercialism had not 
touched the band. Everything was art, for art’s sake, 
only it was the ‘‘art of killing inherent in criti- 
cism. x 

* * 

To say that I was proud to be a servitor of this 
band but faintly expresses my mental condition at 
that time. I shall never forget that superb night, 
in April, when I wrote my first concert criticism and 
handed it to Philkins for him to correct. I saw him 
start, flush and then blush. I literally sat on pins 
and needles. He smiled a bit, then handed my 
‘‘copy’” to the solemn conclave. One by one they 


-| like the rest of my confréres. 


| ordered Pilsiner and knew that I was a critic. 
| left ‘‘ The United Piano Makers’ Curriculum,” because 


|; Wasa temperance man. 





read it, until it came to Jetsam. He perused it seri- 


ously, and, taking his pipe from between his yellow 
teeth, said surlily : 

‘“‘Damned good.” 

I fainted when I got home from my over soul. 


* 
+ * 


Next morning my stuff appeared in the ‘* Kazoo,” 
and I read it with mingled pride, pleasure and pain. 
There was much to find fault with, that is, I thought 
so, but if the august body had passed on it why 
should a poor mortal from Maine presume to be 
hypercritical. 

It was an ordinary concert criticism, and ran this 
way: 

Perhaps the management of the Contarini Concert Company labor 
under the delusion that this city is Chicago. No, good people, this is 
the city of New Yale; Chicago is further west, and is built on a mud 
swamp. It is called the “City of Boreal Belches,” because of its 
windy environment. Having cleared up your mind on this point let 
us call your attention to the fact that your title is misleading. You 
call yourself the “‘Contarini Concert Company.’’ You may be Con- 
tarini and you may be Company, but “ Concert” you are not. “ Dis- 
concerting "’ we should say. Signorina Contarini hasn’t lungs. She 
has a bellows concealed about her person, with which she industri- 
ously pumps the breezes into her fortes. This gives her tone a tor- 
nado-like quality that lifts the roof, likewise the whiskers of her 
auditors. She is no longer young and never was pretty. Her father 
{or grandfather ?], Signor Andrea Contarini, had better go shovel 
sand against the tide. He is altogether too strong in wind and limb 
to be anything but asprinter. If he discounted his breath five yards 
in a hundred yard dash his breath would beat him, he nurtures it so 
carefully on garlic and whisky. The pianist, Signor Ercolo Con- 
tarini, began life as a blacksmith. His touch was forgeful and his 
He could break out of any death house in the coun- 
The violinist, 
The 


cantabile sooty. 
try with his fingers, which he could use as ice picks. 
whose name we cannot recall, was drunk, but he played well. 


| harpist forgot to put wires on her instrument, so she had to play 


everything “ pizzicato."” The Contarini Concert Company appear 
this evening in the Atlantic before several crowned heads and a large 
body of educated and bearded waiters 


* 
* - 


I confess that after reading this criticism it seemed 
unnecessarily cruel and its humor forced. But I won 


|my spurs with it, and I soon began to drink beer 


Before I swallowed, 
Now I proudly 
I soon 


when they did, but not beer—water. 


of a quarrel with the editor, who strangely enough 
Vrusting tomy judgment 
he went out of town every month for about three 
weeks to Hoboken where he edited the ‘‘ Cereal Col- 


| laborateur,” a journal devoted to the interest of the 
| cracker trade. It must have been very wearing work, 
| for he always had to go to bed for a week after he 
| returned. 


Still his face was pale and his manner 
austere. 


Once when he was away the fancy struck me that 


| I would get up a circular, or round robin, illustrate 


it with the portraits of the principal advertisers of 
the ‘‘ United Piano Makers’ Curriculum,” and have it 
sent about the trade, getting a number of signatures 
affixed to it. This I did, and the whole trade gladly 
put their sign manuals to it. You see their pictures 
pleased them. Then I filled in the big space in the 
centre in this manner : 

WE Do Not STENCH 


WEARE AFRAID TO. 


Whew! heavens! My employer got off a bed of 
delirium tremens (he worked so hard on the other 


| paper that he drank too much coffee) and chased me 
| out of the office. 


Then he ran a mile or so, for the 
United Pianomakers’ Union came up with a brass 
band, and in uniform, and serenaded the office with 
bricks and mud. 

The paper suspended and I forswore trade jour- 
nalism. 


* 
* x 


I was glad after all, for a club had been started by 
the critics of New Yale, which bore the apt name of 
the ‘‘Calomel” club, and nobody was eligible for 
membership unless they worked on the daily press. 
It was composed of book critics, art critics, music 
critics and dramatic critics, and drank more liquor 
than any two clubs in town. Aftera “first night ” at 
the ‘‘Calomel” ambulances would be sent to carry 
away the defeated. No fighting was allowed in the 
club house proper, but the cellar of the kitchen was 
used for those who wished to absolutely clench their 
arguments. Oh, it was a great club. 


* 
* * 


I began by telling how I was blackballed by the 
‘‘Calomel.” It was just what I knew would happen ; 
I didn’t mind, though, for I went there every night, 
enjoyed club privileges and yet had no dues to pay. 
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You see I was a very handy man. If Philkins or 
Flotsam or Jetsam or any of the music critics got 


sick or wanted to ‘‘loaf and invite their souls ” they | 


simply called on me and I did their work. You see 
I was avery rapid writer. The same way if any of 


the dramatic or art critics called on me, I was always | 


on hand. I could write about anything, because I 
knew nothing ; so wrote with an unblushing freedom 
and ease that was secretly envied me by my super- 
iors. * 

* * 

One afternoon as I sat in the bow window of the 
Calomel, sipping my absinthe cocktail, Slumpkins 
came to me and said: 

‘*Deah boy, do me a favor.” 

“Certainly,” said I, very absently, because I was 
looking down the street after a pretty girl. 

‘Write up the Paterna concert to-night for me. 
Now do, that’s a good fellow. Make it spicy, and 
give the Bach numbers particular fits.” 

I never liked Slumpkins particularly since the day 
I overheard him calling me ‘‘a hose,” but I assented. 
He thanked me effusively, and ordered me another 
absinthe frappée. I took it. 

While I sat admiring the delicious mother of pear] 
hues in my absinthe, aclap on the shoulder shattered 
an $18 a week and love in a flat dream. It was Mr. 
Kaustic, the well-known dramatic critic. Kaustic had 
the head of an artist and the torso of giant, and had 
but recently dragged a dramatist. who objected to 
the tone of a criticism, down into our cellar and 
drubbed the life out gf him. He was athletic and 
very critical. 

‘* How de do, old man? 

‘* Quite well,” said I. 

**Can you do mea favor! To-night ‘A Mad Mar- 
riage ; or, The Curse of Shanghai,’ will be put on at 
the ‘Criterion.’ Do it for me, my dear boy. Half 
column. Don’t say no. I’ve ordered you another 
drink.” 

He was off before I could explain, but the other 
drink came. 

I took it. 


” said he. 


* 
* * 


It was my third absinthe and I felt quite at ease 
with myself. Aclub servant came in and handed me 
anenvelope. I tore it open and found two tickets 
with a request from dear my friend Tynte to ‘‘do” the 
opening of the Academy this very identical night 
and also to order a drink on him at the club, 

I ordered two absinthe frappées and drank them. 
Then I went home and thought. 
course; I always do when I think. 

Iawoke. It was 8 o'clock, but my brain was clear 
and my mind was made up. I rang for absinthe, pen 
and paper. and for an hour I wrote like a demon. 

Then I walked to a messenger office, sent three 
letters on their respective destinations and took a car 
to the ‘‘ Calomel.” I found a lot of the members who 
stared at me, so! thought butI held my head high all 
and watched my gait, so I managed to reach a seat 
without confusion. I drank quite a number of “ Pils- 
ner” mugs that night, and the next day woke up feeling 
cross, confused and wondering if Sunday came every 
day inthe week. 

Isent for the newspapers and eagerly sought for 


I fell asleep, of 


my notices. In vain; not a line could I find. Scared 
now, I went out and bought more papers. Second 


and third editions, and scanned the musical, dramatic 
and the art departments. Still not a line could I dis- 
cover. Iwas frantic. I rushed down tothe club, not 
a soul was there only the dramatist, who had been 
thrashed by Mr. Kaustic. Hescowled at me savagely, 
for my ‘‘bon mot” had circulated extensively after 
the fight. ‘‘ A Byrned dramatist dreads a cellar.” 


“ 
* + 


In deep despair I went down to the newspaper 
offices, but the night force had all gone home. Soin 
despair I took a cup of tea and went home and to my 
bed. With my burning skull pressed twixt two pil- 
lows I reflected on the folly of trying to blend absinthe 
and criticism. I tried to remember if I had mixed 
mattersup. No, I remembered even the well worn 
phrases with which I descanted of the merits of a pic- 
ture, the brutal words I used in speaking of the play. 
and the stiletto-like stabs with which I punctured the 
fat vocal method of Frau Paterna. No, no! thrice 
no! The trouble was not with my copy, but with the 
newpapers. But then, I argued, how could three 
editors agree to throw out my stuff. It was a remark- 
able coincidence. I was fast reaching the border of 
delirium when a messenger boy tapped at the door 





| and handed me a large envelope bearing the stamp 
| of the ‘‘Calomel Club” coat of arms. ‘* An oxram- 
| pant on a $5 note Gules.” I eagerly tore it open and 


| devoured the contents. The letter read like this : 


} CALOMEL CLUB, Tuesday, December 2, 1892. 
| My DEAR SIR—This is to notify you that you are elected to the 
membership of the Calomel Club, and your first year’s dues are abro- 
gated by a certain clause in the constitution. You were put to the test 
last night and nobly did you stand it. It wasa triple ordeal at that. 
You wrote a dramatic, an art and a music criticism in your own 
room without attending any of the three events. This proved to us 
your versatility, imagination and ingenuity. 

We welcome you with open arms into the guild of critics. You are 
one of us. (Signed) BOARD OF GOVERNORS. 

P. S.—Of course you understand the performances never took place 
and we had matters arranged with the newspapers. 

It was an innocent deception, and it has made you forever. “ Gau- 
deamus Igitur,” &c. 


I felt better at once. 


Vienna Letter. 


VIENNA OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
X Schwarzspanierstrasse 15, . 
April 23, 1893. ) 
HE Hans Richter crisis is over at last, after 
an exciting ten days’ controversy in all the leading 
papers of Vienna. 

The management of the Imperial Opera has not accepted 
Richter’s resignation, and the popular conductor will re- 
main in Vienna. He had a splendid offer from Boston, as 
leader of the Philharmonic concerts, with a salary of $12,000 
a year, commencing October 1, but to-day final cables were 
dispatched to that city, and the position there is once more 
vacant. Richter will also not go to Chicago, as he could 
not be back again in time to superintend rehearsals of new 
operas. Mrs. Georgine von Januschowsky made her first 
appearance here on Monday last, as ‘‘ Santuzza,” in ‘‘ Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” and scored a great success, being re- 
called eight times. The press is unanimous in their praise, 
and Director Jahn was so well pleased that he invited her to 
sing April 28 in ‘‘ Fidelio,” and May 4 as “ Briinhilde,” in 
‘‘The Walkiire.” Miss Irene von Abendroth, who has re- 
cently been singing in Munich, will appear on Monday next 
as ‘ Violetta,” in ‘‘ Traviata,” and continue her engage- 
ment in ‘‘ Troubadour ” and ‘‘ The Hugenots.’ 

For the season 1893-4 the Imperial Opera has two operas 
of Smetana in view, namely: ‘‘Der Kuss,” with the German 
libretto by Ludwig Hartmann, and the opera in three acts, 
‘*Dalibor,” the German translation by Max Kalbech. 
Leoncavallo’s ‘‘I Pagliacci” will also be heard here at the 
Opera next season, an amicable settlement having been 
arrived at between Sonzogno and Jahn. Other novelties 
are: ‘‘ Die Geier Wally.” by Cataloni, and ‘‘ Die Willis,” by 


Puccini,which also stand a good chance for production next 
year. 

I heard a very fine performance of ‘‘ Robert the Devil,” 
with Winkelmann in the leading réle, and of ‘‘ Merlin,” with 
Lola Beeth and Winkelmann, last week. The former opera 
is but seldom heard here, as the popular taste at present 
still is in favor of Mascagni and—ballet. 

Mozart's Opera, ‘‘ Titus,” was recently given with great 
success in Munich, having been revised by the conductor, 
Dr. Kienzl. 

Director Janner, of the Theater an der Wien, is at present 
in Prague, trying to buy the performing rights of Smetana’s 
opera, ‘‘Zwei Witwen” (‘‘ Two Widows”), also of Blodek’s 
opera, ‘‘ Im Brunnen.” 

Carl Streitmann has had an offer to sing in the Garden 
Theatre, of New York, during June and July, also in 
Chicago in English comic opera. The popular tenor has 
also had tempting offers from the Theater unter den Lin- 
den, Berlin, and the Theater Paradies, of Moscow, but has 
not decided to close with either of these engagements. 

Padilla, the singer, who is at present fulfilling an engage- 
ment at Kroll’s, in Berlin. met with a strange adventure 
last week. He received a letter from a strange lady resid- 
ing in Breslau, asking him to try her voice with a view to 
an engagement in opera. Padilla, always polite, especially 
with ladies, wrote and asked her to call upon him at the 
Hotel de Rome, in Berlin, whereupon he received a tele- 
gram announcing her arrival the following day. 

She came and had her voice tried, but was told that she 
did not possess the slightest qualification for an operatic 
career, having a very ordinary voice and no musical talent 
When the lady heard this she became violent 
and tried to commit suicide by cutting her jugular vein 
with a penknife. After a severe struggle, Padilla at last 
succeeded in quieting her, when the lady told him that she 
was entirely without means and did not have a return 
ticket. Of course, Padilla had to settle her hotel bill and 
see her off again to Breslau, and in future will be more 
sareful in handling female correspondence. ‘* Tannhauser” 
was given in The Hague on April 8 with great success, 
Conductor Josef Mertens leading the orchestra. Eduard 
Strauss and his orchestra are meeting with much success 
on their tour through Austria-Hungary. Robert Fuch’s 
new opera ‘‘ Die Teufelsglocke’» was enthusiastically re- 
ceived in Leipsic last week, the composer being called out 
endless times. 

The last meeting of the Vienna Tonkiinstler Verein takes 


whatever. 








proaching birthday. The following works will be heard : 

Sonata in D minor, for piano and violin 

Selected songs sung by Gustav Walter. 

Piano sonata F minor played by Ignaz Brill. 

Zigeunerlieder, sung by members of the Singverein. 

Professor Julius Epstein gave a grand concert in aid of a 

pupils’ fund, at the Bésendorfer Saal last Tuesday, when 
the following program was carried out 


Concerta, © Btim0G ccc ci cecsscccacdes ....Beethoven 
Martha von Schmitt 


“ Kreisleriana,’’ No. 2, 3, 5.......... deanscentncance Schumann 


-+e+s-Kremser 
—- 


Romance.. 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 10.........cecceeeeeceneeceerennens 


Baroness Anna Fischer 
....Giuseppe-Giordani (1734-1798) 
oteshekesae Allessandro Scarlatti (1649-1728) 
Lilly von Weil. 
Nocturne, F major, etude......... 
“Ten dar Nacht ....coccsccccccetacescoccsececeseocccecs 


“Caro mio ben”. 
WU Vcscasshaadus 


Chopin 
Schumann 


.. Schumann 
Schiitt 


* Des Abends ” 
Valse lente.... 
BaeGnhiOs bn od civic cnc 


ddabseqqenmeneshen<ss Longo 
Rudolf King. 

Chants Polonnais (2) ay , ea ..Chopin-Liszt 

Clotilde Herzl. 

“ Etincelles ” diss baeih ce cusdeceucsrcockcubnewaes Moszkowski 


WaRRS GUE IORs hic vnciccdsciavceds . piuaes 

Lina Markowits 
Concerto, E flat major...... shheds Liszt 
Richard Epstein 

Your correspondent, besides playing his solos, also ac- 
companied the songs sung by Lily von Weil, who is a so- 
prano of prominence and a very fine pianist, having studied 
under Professor Epstein. There was a very large and 
fashionable audience in attendance ; the court being repre- 
sented by Archduke Charles Louis and suite. The concert 
season is now past and gone and only five more weeks of 
opera remain for the music loving student in Vienna. 

The only chance of hearing opera in June will be at the 
Theater an der Wien, where Sonzogno, the Milan music 
publisher, will hold forth with an Italian opera company un- 
der the conductorship of Mr. Ferrari. The following works 
Leoncavallo’s ‘‘I Pagliacci,” ‘* Cavalleria 
‘L’ Amico Fritz,” ‘‘ Festa 


will be heard: 
Rusticana,” by Mascagni, and 
a Marina” and “ Sagra al Villaggio,” by Coronaro, ‘‘ Mala 
Vita,” by Giordano, and ‘‘ I] Piccolo Haydn,” by Cipollini. 


Rupo.Fr KING. 


From An Occasional Correspondent. 
BERLIN, April 18, 1893. 
R. A. H. VAN EWEYK, from Milwaukee, 
a baritone of considerable merit, gave a recital on 
April 17 at the Saal Bechstein. Mr. Van Eweyk (what a 
horrid name! Eweyk degenerated no doubt from the Ger- 
man ewig) is, aside from a too guttural quality of his voice, 
a remarkably fine vocalist with an extensive repertory. 
Mr. Van Eweyk (this gentleman should certainly change 
his name) was assisted by Miss Kate Freudenfeld, alto, 
and Hans Briining, accompanist. Here is the program ? 
Canzonetta fiir zwei Stimmen... .Marco da Gagliano (1615 
Duetto buffo............ hensnsungitan .....Giovanni 
....Franz Schubert 
Robert Schumann 
-Robert Franz 
Frederic Chopin 


Paisiello (1775) 
Greisengesang. 

Blondels Lied 

Im Herbst... i 

Nocturne, C sharp minor......... 
Impromptu.. 

Verrath...... e 

Sonnige Stunde 

Der Trahbant..... . 

Valse impromptu..... 

Zwei Paganini Etuden wine 
Vier Duette fiir Alt und Baryton 
Drei Gesinge junges Werner's ane Hugo 


.Hans Briining 
Johannes Brahms 

. Wilhelm Berger 
Ernst Eduard Taubert 
Franz Liszt 

Franz Liszt 

Johannes Brahms 
sriickler 


* &# & & 


Prof. Heinrich Ehrlich, the septuagenarian pianist, re- 
cited on March 22 at Bechstein Hall the subsequent pro- 
Ehrlich, notwithstanding the snow of seventy win- 
There is no snow upon his head; but 


gram. 
ters (I beg pardon ! 
few hairs are left him, and his head glistens like a yellow 
billiard ball; his nose is decidedly Hebraic; his conver- 
sion to Christianity did not shorten it) commands a 
remarkable technic. His interpretation was less satisfac- 
tory. His tone proved rather dry, but as a feat of a sep- 
tuagenarian it was a remarkable performance. 
tion arose in one as to what prompted Ehrlich to dare 


The ques- 


such a thing at his age. 

After reading Ehrlich’s late volume, ‘‘ Dreissig Jahre 
Kiinstlerleben,” it appears to me that Ehrlich’s incarnate 
egotism is the cause. He evidently labors under the con- 
viction that his genius has not found its just due, and that 
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he renders a boon to posterity to put down in black and 
white his innate virtues and his great achievements as an 
author, as a critic, as a political agent, as an expert, in con- 
triving means and ways to enter all circles of society, asa 
man who hated his mother-in-law, &c. 

Never in my life have I read a volume that could be used 
more as evidence to prove that mankind is frail. When 
Ehrlich begs, entreats or asks for favors he is the humble 
‘ gehorsamer Diener” with an Oriental bow, who will thank 
you if you take him by the collar and throw him out of the 
3ut Ehrlich is quite a different man to those asking 
to those who have reasons to fear him. 


house 
from him ; 
His manner changes then from the humble to the arrogant, 
His long and curved nose endeavors to become horizontal 


favors 


in outline, and his chin becomes a double one, and his eyes 
glisten with the most relished pleasure, because he is in po- 
sition tolash! This man a Christian? No, no more than 
Lucifer 

In this volume he refers on page 381, to a number of 
3atchelder, Cross, Cresson, Dyas, Giorgia, 
Pennington. He American fashion of jump- 
ing from one teacher to another. He speaks of a pupil, 
Horace Clark, the husband of the late pianist Steininger, 
He relates that Clark always signed his 
letters ‘‘ Yours in Christ,” borrowed Ehrlich's music to 
study the same with another teacher, and how Dr. Gum- 


ejected Clark. But enough! Here is Ehrlich’s 


Americans 
chastises the 


at some length 


precht 
program 

. Handel 
. Schumann 


Suite ° 

Nachtsttick . isedoes 
‘Gretchen am Spinnrad”’ 
106 


Schubert-Liszt 
Sonate, of Beethoven 
Walzer Smin ene euacwuas Ehrlich 
Polka im 3fachen Contrapunkte. 


Sonate, op. 111...... Beethoven 
Professors Barth, Wirth and Haussmann concluded the 
series of ‘* Populiire Kammermusik-Abende ” on April 14 at 
the Philharmonie with the subjoined program. This, their 
last concert of this season, proved more interesting than all 
previous ones. The performers appeared in a happy frame 
of mind and the audience was fully ‘‘ en rapport.” 
....R. Schumann 
,, Beethoven 


l'rio, F major, op. 80 o 
Sieben variationen, E flat major " 
Sonate, G minor, violoncello, with piano accompaniment....Marcello 
....L. v. Beethoven 


J. Brahms 


te, for piano and violin, F major, op. 24 


> major, op. 87. 


Professor Barth exhibited resources of heart and mind in 


his playing that proved positively electrical. He appeared 
on this evening conscious of his might—a veritable Jupiter 
at the piano. I predict for him a brilliant tour through the 
United States and one of more educational value than of 
any other pianist living if he accepts an offer, so frequently 
made, to cross the Atlantic. His mother, a most estimable 
lady and superior musician, is rather advanced in years, 
and Barth hates to separate himself from her for any length 
of time Wirth this winter to the 
front as a solo violinist with immense success. 


Professor has come 
Professor Hausmann, remains the ’cellist ‘‘ par excellence” 
By the way, Barth and Hausmann played Beet- 
Manner welche Liebe fiihlen” 

As both Barth and Hausmann 


in Berlin. 
hoven's variations, ‘‘ Die 
(The men who feel love). 
are bachelors, smiles and grins were to be seen over the 
entire audience. Some of the ladies (only ladies should 
judge in this case) who were near me insisted that the 
spark divine was not as yet extinguished. 
* & & € 

Moritz Moszkowski has left for Genoa to spend the sum- 
mer. His talented, pupil Mr. Oliver Pierce, accompanied 
him. 

* e# & & 

The distinguished English organist Charles Clemmens 
is now on the staff of the Klindworth Conservatory. He 
imported to Berlin an English organ with a radiating pedal, 
and gives organ recitals at the Episcopal Church every 
month. 


But now adieu ! Von EsCHENBECH. 
A New Orpheus Club —The new Orpheus Club, of Cin- 

cinnati, gave their introductory concert at the Odeon on 

The club numbers sixty-three 


the evening of April 27. 
voices—twenty-seven tenors and thirty-six bassos. Charles 
A. Graninger is the director. 

Their Spring Concert.—The spring concert of the Arion 
Club, of Columbus, Ohio, occurred April 24, when Marteau 
Caroline Ostberg, the Swedish soprano, and F. Busoni as- 
Under the direction of W. H. Lott the club did 
some very efficient work. Foote’s ‘‘ Bedouin Song.” 
Haydn's serenade ‘‘Oh! Maiden Fair,” and ‘‘ Sing Music 
was Given,” by John Hyatt Brewer. 


sisted. 


An April Song Recital.—A song recital was given last 
Friday week by pupils of the Newark College of Music. 
The French was very 
interesting. 

Virgil in Philadelphia.—Mr. A. K. Virgil gave one of 
his interesting lecture recitals on the use of the Practice 
Clavier before the pupils of the Broad Street Conservatory 
and others. Miss Julie Geyer, his remarkably talented 
pupil, and little Hyacinth Williams furnished the musical 
part of the program, 


program, devoted to composers, 
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'y any chance is afforded me I never miss a 
concert given here by an American or in which one of 
them should happen to be participating. Aside from any 
mere personal interest which I may happen to take in such 
a one,I consider it my duty to watch over American 
musical affairs here, as this branch of Tue MusicaL Courier 
was not merely established in order to give our readers in 
the United States an accurate résumé of musical life here, 
but also to keep them posted about the progress made 
here by some of the country’s own children and to hold 

both musical sides mutually in touch with each other. 
JULIUS GANTZBERG. 

It will no doubt therefore be very pleasant news to a 
good many of Tue Musica Courter’s subscribers to learn 
of the success a native and former long time resident of 
New York, Mr. Julius Gantzberg achieved here on Tuesday 
night of last week, with a concert of his own, which he 
gave at the elegant music room of the Hotel de Rome. 
Many of his professional and other numerous personal 
friends will remember him as one of the favorite first 
violins of Theodore Thomas, and later on of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. When he left the latter body in 
order to cultivate, here in Berlin, his newly discovered tenor 
voice, there were not wanting those who pronounced an 
unfavorable opinion about the wisdom of anybody’s giving 
up a good and assured artistic position for a perhaps better 
one, which as yet, however, existed solely zz nudzbus, or in 
the imagination of the new tenor. The latter’s artistic instinct 
nevertheless seems to have proved correct, and will in the 
near future contradict all evil prophecies which may or 
may not have been made with regard to Mr. Gantzberg’s 
soundness of judgment. He certainly is the possessor of a 
true tenor voice of most sympathetic quality, of good range 
and of sufficient power. Moreover, as an accomplished 
violinist and musician, he sings with unfailing purity of 
intonation, and he phrases as of course only a musician to 
the manner born knows how to phrase. All these good 
qualities were displayed to fullest advantage at last Tuesday 
night’s concert, when Mr. Gantzberg sung the well-known 
aria from ‘‘ Joseph in Egypt,” by Méhul, in which he 
showed also considerable vocal technic, which he must have 
acquired here under a competent master; in Schubert's 
arietta from Claudine von Villa Bella ;” an aria from 
Ueberlée’s interesting opera, ‘‘ Weiberlist;” a song, 
‘‘Komm Wir Wandeln Zusammen,” by Peter Cornelius ; 
three well written Lzeder, by Franz Poenitz, accompanied 
on a cabinet organ by the composer, and in the love duet 
from ‘‘ Lohengrin,” which Mr. Gantzberg gave with great 
dramatic verve, together with Miss Helene Jahncke. ‘This 
lady, who is a vocal teacher of note here, also sang with a 
pleasant soprano voice and good musical taste three 
Lieder, by Marras, Schubert and Gounod, and won for her- 
self almost as much applause from a large and cultivated 
audience as did the concert giver himself. 

Mr. Felix Meyer, the first violinist from the Meyder 
Orchestra, played with fine technic Bazzini's concert allegro 
in D and Ernst’s ‘‘ Hungarian Airs.’ Another good violin- 
ist, Mr. Oscar Eichelberg, took part in Poenitz’s sinfonietta 
in A minor for cabinet organ, violin and piano. This work 
is recommended to the lovers of that combination of instru- 
ments, and I would also call the attention of Messrs. Mason 
& Hamlin to an original adagio and rondo, by C. M. 
von Weber, for piano and cabinet organ, published, like the 
aforementioned composition, Carl Simon here. It 
was admirably interpreted by Messrs. Poenitz and Bruno 
Dehn, the latter also supplying all piano accompaniments 


by 


in commendable style. 

Incidentally I may mention that Mr. Julius Gantzberg, 
whose latest picture graces the front page of this issue of 
Tue Musica, Courier, will soon return to the United 
States, and is open for concert, oratorio and operatic 
engagements. 

SOIREE. 


JOACHIM QUARTET 


The eighth and last of the season’s series of Joachim 
Quartet soirées took place at the Singakademie on 
Wednesday night of last week, and like all of its predeces- 
sors was so well attended that it was difficult to procure a 
ticket. The audience, which always is a very select and 
musical one, this time gained a specially authoritative ap- 
pearance through the presence of such composers and 
musicians of noteas Anton Rubinstein, Heinrich Hofmann, 
Max Bruch, Frederick Gernsheim, Martin Blumner, Teresa 
Carrefio and, of course, Eugene d’Albert. I say, of course, 
because it was he who probably had brought most of the 
others there, as the program contained his second and new 
string quartet, op. 11 in E flat major. Placed between the 
Mozart B flat quartet No. 9 and the second one in E minor 
of Beethoven's immortal set, op. 59 and played before such 
a‘‘ jury of peers,” or still better such a ‘‘ parquet of kings,” 
played by such a quartet of artists, the new work had at 
the same time the most auspicious as well as the severest bap- 
tismal, and that it stood its ground so well and gained such 
an immediate and most spontaneous recognition amid such 
surroundings would in itself seem ample proof that it is a 





work of importance. And such it unquestionably is; much 
superior in fact to d’Albert’s first string quartet in A minor. 
It is the ripest, most concentrated and, in point of technic, 
the most admirable work which has yet emanated from the 
little giant’s pen ; and after hearing it and afterward study- 
ing the newly published score, I venture to predict that 
this string quartet will prove an epoch making work, and 
that d’Albert, if he continues in this path will become a 
great composer—a greater one in fact than he is a pianist, 
and that is certainly saying a good deal. I know of no 
work in the whole chamber music literature with which I 
could compare this quartet so as to give you an adequate 
idea of its form and contents, except possibly with the 
Schumann string quartet, op. 42, and they offer only a 
negative /er/ium compar ationzs in that they too go beyond 
what was formerly considered the possibilities or legitimate 
scope of the string quartet. The scherzo in C minor of 
this d’Albert quartet, however, with its muted string 
sighings, forming an accompaniment a la Berlioz,‘‘ Queen 
Mab,” two exquisite bits of melody plucked pizzicato from 
the lower instruments, the proceedings then changed to 
vice versa and the whole interrupted by an irresistingly 
swaying 5-4 rhythm; then again the exquisite trio in 
6-8 time ; all this goes to produce a movement which in 
effectiveness beats anything I ever heard for string 
quartet, and which not only is the most remarkable one 
of the entire work, but also, to my mind at least, the most 
remarkable one of modern times. If this enormously 
difficult piece of writing will have the same effect if it is 
played by a less fine and evenly balanced quartet of artists 
than Messrs. Joachim, Kruse, Wirth and Hausmann, it is 
hard to say. Certain it is that these four gentlemen played 
not only the scherzo with virtuosity, but the entire work 
with a carefulness, love and raffinement of ensemble that 
told of many hours of wearying practice such as is not 
often devoted to chamber music work in the United States. 

The first movement of the d’Albert quartet is full of 
meat; the slow movement beginning in C minor and wind- 
ing upin A flat major is of great tenderness of conception 
and of a mastery in the leading of the parts, which shows 
the close Bach student, and the finale is of a rhythmic 
freshness and harmonic ingenuity which are irresistibly 
catching. 

As I said before,the novelty was exceedingly well received, 
and d’Albert had to bow his acknowledgments both after 
the scherzo and at the close of the work. Among the most 
vigorous to applaud was Rubinstein. Biilow would unques- 
tionably also have been present, as he is stillintown. He, 
however, was in bed at his hotel, laid up again for repairs. 
Conducting, however well he may be able to accomplish it, 
does not seem to agree with him. 

Which American string quartet will be the first to produce 
the d’Albert op.11? I hope it will fall to the lot of the 
Kreisleriana, of Boston. 

ROYAL OPERA HOUSE—‘' WALKUERE.” 

The Royal Opera House has presented us during the present 
season with a number of performances of ‘‘ Die Walkure,” 
which showed a considerabie amount of improvement over 
those which in former years I had occasion to witness here. 
Especially was this the case with last Friday night’s repre- 
sentation of the second work of the ‘‘ Nibelungen " tetralogy. 
It seemed to me as if both the artists onthe stage and 
those in the orchestra had been seized with an attack of 
particular verve andenthusiasm. ‘The orchestra especially 
showed noble tone production throughout, and much more 
rarely than usual evoked the feeling as if they should or 
could be still more discreet in the many places and still 
more subservient to the vocal music. Sucher who con- 
ducted, knows, indeed, well enough how to manage his 
forces, but he not infrequently does not take into sufficient 
consideration the fact that Berlin has as yet no covered 
orchestra. A few slips in the wind instruments, notably in 
the entrance of the magic fire theme, also hurt one all the 
more, as they stood out so glaringly from the otherwise 
thoroughly excellent work of the orchestra throughout 
the entire performanance. 

The cast was in the principal parts the same as hereto- 
fore. Gudehus as ‘‘Sigmund” was in good voice, but 
frequently saved himself in the first act, even in moments 
when the fullest development of all his powers was de- 
manded. He was sympathetic also as far as he went. But 
with Gudehus strength goes no further than the display of 
a certain tenderness and sincerity of manifestations of love. 
Whenever he wants to represent stronger effect, deeper 
mental powers, or even passion, he grows artificial, and one 
does not believe him. 

Mrs. Pierson’s ‘‘ Sieglinde ” touches one through the truth- 
fulness of her conception, especially where the expression 
of devoted and self sacrificing womanliness is demanded. 
Wagner’s women moreover are full of warmly pulsating, 
sensuous life, but must be represented with the highest 
degree of ennobled passion, and to so conceive and repre- 
sent them is high art. Mrs. Pierson possesses it, and with 
all the warm, velvety vocal organ to give vrazsemblance to 
her musical utterings. As Guy de Maupasant so beauti- 
fully says: ‘‘ // n'y a peut-étre la gu’un mirage de lamu- 
sigue, car rien mexiste que Cillusion. Mais quel art pour 
en donner des illusions que celut-la et toutes les illusions.” 

Honorable mention must also be made of the represen- 
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tation our old friend Médlinger gave of the part of 
‘‘ Hunding” in the first act. Neither in Berlin nor in New 
York has the public ever been spoiled with a too good in- 
terpreter of that somewhat ungrateful part. 

Betz’s ‘‘ Wotan” is well known for his vocal advan- 
tages and histrionic disadvantages. He studied the part at 
Bayreuth, under Wagner himself, and the master not infre- 
quently used to get out of patience with Betz’s want of 
vivacity in conception, but the thing could not then and 
certainly cannot now be changed. It’s a rogue who gives 
more than he has. Voice and clearness of pronunciation 
are, however, still admirable. Too bad only that this very 
good pronunciation reveals quite often the rather poor 
memory of Mr. Betz, who, in places, almost reconstructs 
the text of Wagner’s libretto, or even substitutes words 
without meaning. 

Mrs. Ritter Géetze’s representation of ‘‘ Fricka” 
great advance over her New York appearances in that un- 
enviable part. The lady’s strong temperament at that 
time frequently made her forget that after all she was 





was a 


representing the character of a goddess. Now, however, 
except in the very opening phrases, this has been toned 
down, and both in voice and acting our former contralto was 
quite satisfactory. 

An ideal ‘‘ Briinnhild ” was Rosa Sucher, who in the part 
displays all the immeasurable richness of her beautiful 
artistic nature. 
table fact that the richer the soul of a woman the finer and 
more perfect is she an artist. 

The chorus of the ‘‘ Valkyrs” 
New York. Miss Hiedler’s sympathetic voice did a great 
deal toward strengthening the generally good ensemble of 
these maidens, all of whom seemed to sing as if their heart 


Ever anew she recalls to me the indispu- 


was much better than in 


was in their work. 

Betz would have heightened the beautiful impressiveness 
of the final tableau if he had staid on the stage a little 
longer, and would have marked with at least a trifle more 
feeling the leave taking from his favorite child. 

The public was most enthusiastic and the house was well 
filled, though not absolutely crowded. 


‘TRISTAN UND ISOLDE.” 


Last week’s was the first Saturday since my arrival here in 
November last on which no concert of importance took 
place, and I can pass it over therefore in deserved silence 
and return to the Royal Opera House, where last night, viz., 
Monday of this week, ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde” was given 
This was the first representation of my favorite Wagner 
creation here this winter, and | was of course most eager to 
attend. 

The performance wasa very good one throughout, and again 
Dr. Muck con- 
ducted and it must be conceded in most excellent, thought- 
A little more 
fire, however, would have vastly improved his reading, 
more especially in the impassioned finale of the first act, 


I have nothing but praise for everybody. 
ful and, as always, in most reliable style. 
from the moment where the love potion takes effect upon 


the two title music drama, and the 
frenzied lovers’ meeting in the opening of the second act. 


bearers of the also in 
During all these erotic outbursts of passion at fever heat 
Dr. Muck remains as cold as the now gradually approach- 
ing cucumber, and this fact detracts 
irreproachable interpretation and magnificent work with 
the baton. 

The principals were the same as those of the above 
‘* Walkiire” 


from his otherwise 


described Gudehus, 
‘Tristan ;” Mrs. 
Mrs. Goetze, 

Marke.” vocal disposition 
the upper hand, and although he 
fully he was able to pull through satisfactorily 
to the end of his triple death scene. In ‘ Tristan,” how- 
ever, even more, and quite naturally so, one misses the 
grandeur of passion and feeling of which I spoke as being 
partially wanting in his ‘‘ Siegmund” representation. Mrs. 
Sucher, on the contrary, seems to ‘‘ grow with her higher 
aims.” Her ‘ Isolde” has ever since I first witnessed it at 
Bayreuth appeared to me as the absolutely greatest female 


performance, 
** Isolde ;”’ 


viz., 
Betz, ‘‘ Kurwenal ;” 
‘* King 
held 
care- 


Sucher, 
3rangiine ;” and 


Gudehus’ 


Médlinger, 
still 
sang most 


good 


most 


” 


artistic impersonation I have ever seen on any stage, and 
the impression still continues and even grows upon me with 
each repeated hearing. She is equally great in her défi? 
d'amour in the first, in her passion in the second and in her 
death of broken heart in the final act, and the plasticity of 
her forms vies with the richness of her vocal organ and the 
elasticity of her mind as it is mirrored in her wonderful 
histrionic conception and reproduction of the part. 

Betz was evidently laboring under a strong indisposition 
and could not do himself justice. Médlinger was good and 
the minor parts were in competent hands. 

*# 
NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Royal Opera House will produce here for the first 
time next week Rubinstein’s one act opera, ‘‘ Among Rob- 
bers,” and his ballet, ‘‘La Vigne.” Rehearsals have been 
going on all last week and are continued this week under the 
composer’s supervision. ‘The final private general rehearsal 
will take place next Saturday forenoon, to which I have 
been honored with an invitation by Count Hochberg. The 


remaining days of next week will be devoted to a representa- 


” 


tion of the complete ‘‘ Nibelungen Ring. 








r 
| 


Another item of importance from the Royal Opera House 
is to the effect that Verdi's ‘‘ Falstaff" will be sung here in 
the beginning of June in Italian by the same artists who 
represented Verdi's latest masterwork at the Scala in Milan. 

Count Hochberg seems to be indefatigable as an intend- 
ant, and yet he finds time to write in the larger forms asa 
creative musician, who not only on account of his title but 
in reality is entitled to high standing, On the 16th 
at an important concert in Leipsic a symphony of the 
Count’s was produced under Reinecke's direction, and 
found unequivocal favor both with the critical public and 


inst 


press of that city. 
cording to Prof. Martin Krause’s excellently written criti- 
cism in the Leipsic ‘‘ Tageblatt,” ‘‘ places Count Hochberg 
in a very front position among titled composers. His mu- 
sical credo is based upon the holy trinity of Haydn, Mozart 


The symphony in E major, op. 28, ac- 


and Beethoven, and evinces thorough originality withal 
and a mastery of the form which should elicit admiration 
from every connoisseur.” ‘The symphony should be heard 
in New York soon. 


* & * 


Rubinstein in a musical way is the hero of the week 


To-morrow night Siegfried Ochs will produce his ‘ Re- 
quiem to Mignon” at Bechstein Hall, and on Friday night 
** Dimitri Donskoi ” 


Both concerts will be given for chari- 


Rubinstein will conduct his overture at 
the Philharmonie. 
table purposes, and as to their artistic results I shall have 
something to say in my next week’s budget. 
* # & 

I had a short but very pleasant call from Moriz Rosen- 
thal to-day. The] 
tournée through Scandinavia, and this winds up his wonder- 


ittle virtuoso is back from his successful 
ful winter campaign under the impresario combination, 
Pollini-Sternberg. Rosenthal for 
row, where he will rest for a while from his ardent work 


leaves Vienna to-mor- 


* * * 
The engagement of Hans Richter for Boston is the talk 
of the musical fraternity here. Of course you knew of it 


Rich- 


by cable long before these lines will appear in print. 


ter after the last Philharmonic concert made a short speech, | 


in which he said that conducting of opera had become too 
laborious for him, and that on his Viennese concert engage- 
ments he could not subsist. He therefore had accepted the 
favorable offers from Boston and Chicago. The papers give 
his income as 100,000 florins per year, with a five years’ con- 
tract. 
from this sum. 
like 
to Richter, and whether they, especially the Hub’s implac- 


Well, I suppose some discount is to be taken off 
I am quite curious to see how Richter will 
3oston, and still more so how the Bostonians will take 


able critics, will not find his work a trifle less finished on 
the whole than that to which they have been made accus- 
both Arthur Nikisch Wilhelm 


Out vivra verra 


tomed by Messrs, and 
Gericke 
* & 

The program for this year’s Netherrhenish Music Festival, 
which will be held at Diisseldorf on the Rhine at Whitsun- 
tide, is as follows: On the first day, Bruckner’s ‘‘Te Deum” 
and Handel's ‘‘ Israel in Egypt;” on the second day, Beeth- 
oven’s C minor symphony and Hector Berlioz’ ‘‘ Damna- 
tion of Faust ;” 
neous program, Brahms’ E minor symphony, Beethoven’s 
violin concerto, the finale from the third act of Wagner's 


on the third day with the usual miscella- 


‘-Siegfried,” an adagio for violin, by Mozart; the overture 
with choral finale (Rhinewine song), by Schumann, and 
smaller solo numbers will be given. 
gaged are Miss Elisabeth Leisinger and Mrs. Rosa Sucher, 
from here; Charlotte Huhn and Willy Birrenkoven (tenor), 
from Cologne; Prof. J. M. 
Jos. Staudigl, from Berlin ; Prof. Hugo Hermann, violinist, 
from Frankfort, and F. W. Franke, organist, from Cologne. 


The soloists so far en- 
Meschaert, from Amsterdam; 


* & # * 
A rumor is current here to the effect that during the 
summer vacation the Royal Opera House orchestra is to give 
some concerts at the Milan Scala under Weingartner’s di- 


rection. 


* * 


A bronze memorial tablet is soon to be affixed by the 
city authorities to the house No. 31, Jaegerstrasse, in which 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy lived for many years, and in 
fact up to the time when he left Berlin for Leipsic. 

* & 

The obituary list for the week comprises the royal musik 
director, Rudolf Radecke, who died here on the 15th inst. 
at the age of sixty-four. He was a brother of Prof. Robert 
Radecke, the late Royal Opera House conductor. 
1864 to 1871 he was teacher at the Stern Conservatory and 
founder of the Radecke Singing Society and Radecke Musi- 
cal Institute. As a composer he is known slightly through 
some songs and choral works. O. F. 


From 


Mottl’s Opera.—Fel. Mottl’s new opera, ‘‘ Prince and 
Singer,” was announced for production on the 10th of this 
month at the Court Theatre, Carlsruhe. 


Eduard Stehle.—The Deggendorf Liederkranz per- 
formed on April 8 a novelty by Eduard Stehle, of St. Gall 
It is entitled ‘‘ Frithjof’s Return,” and is a conclusion to 
Bruch’s ‘‘Scenes from Frithjof.” Critics describe 
possessing permanent value. 


° | 
it as | 

















In musical dire on follow the t I H at Ja 
Built To one point add another, at the tw ‘ ‘ 
repeat the three ; add another, repeat fo ls ach ot 
perfect before the next is added. Perfection of Ww ache 
by repetition of perfect parts.—EMILE LEVY 

HEN an Englishman is charming, he is 
charming indeed He is gentle without being 

‘ flat intelligent without bein >; unnervous 
and tranquil without being stolid; graceful and we 
groomed without being dandified ; modest, but certair 


direct, but unhurried. He has the strength of nervousness 





dignity, without hauteur 





weakness ; 


voice is even and 


without its 
well modulated without affectation. Free 
hI + 





from flirtation, full of agreeable bon-camarader boy 
and oldmanish in one, he inspires confidence without in 


One can touch heights 


He knows much 
but to find him airily swing 
He 


knows what he is about and what is due a lady, 


viting familiarity 
and depths of many subjects, 
is a first-class escort, 


Knows 


the best route to take, is prompt and reliable in appoint- 


vision 


ing above the point of 


capable and efficient in getting through crowds and 
finding seats, always has tl 


ment, 





1e door open at the right time, 
is never in doubt as to who should pass through first, ex- 
cuses himself unobtrusively when necessity compels passage 
through a narrow way, up a long flight of stairs or through 
a cheerless choir room. You part company feeling content, 
unhnrried and at peace, feeling somehow that something 
good has been well done, rounded out and ended with the 
Your heart 


smooth falling inflection of finished certainty. 


is left calm and unruffled, but you are well pleased to meet 
him again. 

Mr. Clement R. Gale, organist and choirmaster of Calvary 
Church, Twenty-first street and Fourth avenue, is an En- 
les of London. An 





glishman, born within a half dozen 


Oxford Bachelor of Arts and Music, he is in real life a 
benedict, having within a pear or two graduated inthe good 
graces of a charming girl of Scotch descent 

He was the first bachelor ‘‘presented” by Dr. Staine 
after that dignitary’s connection with Oxford. 

A bachelor’s degree in Oxford is no trifle to secure. It 





consists of a deep and searching examination in three parts, 
the main feature being a composition of certain type which 


must be formally approved by three musical powers (at 


present Dr. Stainer, Dr. Hubert Parry and Dr. Bridge, of 
for 


Westminster Abbey) before being eligible examina- 


tion by university authorities. The examination otherwise 
lasts three days, covers six papers, and includes all topics 
} 


underlying a thorough musical education of the best stand- 
ard. 

After receiving the Bachelor’s degree, five years of musi- 
cal study and experience are necessary before ‘‘ going up” 
for the degree of ‘‘ Doctor,” an orde no unearnest 





musician cares to attempt 
130th Psalm, 
At the t 


of the 


Mr. Gale became eligible. 


‘*Out of the Deep,” a sett 
the effort by which 





was 





— 
of its preparation he was engaged musically thirteen hours 
it sufficient of the cre- 
It is t 


deposited 


a day, but managed to infuse into 


ative values to secure an unqualified success o be 


regretted that, owing to the necessity of its bei 





g 
in the college library, and the extreme pressure upon 





time preventing his making a copy, this test 
notin Mr. Gale’s hands at present 


r +} 
for t 





Next year he hopes to enter 


He had 
been five years at the Edinburgh Cathedral when suggested 


tative of English 


by Sir Joseph Barnby as a fitting represen 


organ school to cross the water and take charge of the 





choir of the Calvary Church, of which the eminent Dr. 
Satterlee is rector. One of 300 called” applicants and 
three ‘‘chosen,” he was the successful competitor ; and 
satisfied that aside from the broadening of experience and 
generous salary the change of climate would to a not 
over robust constitution be a benefit, the call was ac- 
cepted. He devotes his life to music wholly, writing 
much, teaching a little and doing endlessly uable 
work as choirmaster, which has made him, after a two 





years’ residence, one of the most highly regarded organ 


| loft representatives in the city. 


p t } <= 
fourteen compose tne chorr. 


David Williams 


Twenty-six boys and inen 
Of Mr. H. Stringer and Mr 
are prominent. Mr. Stringer is an English alto witha voice 
of extraordinary power in its unique line and } 


the latter 


he has had 


great experience having been since seventeen years of age 
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alto in St. Paul’s Cathedral. In ‘‘ The Woman of | 
Samaria the touching number, ‘‘O Lord, Thou hast 
searched me out,” was exquisitely sung by him. 


Mr. David Williams is a Welsh tenor, an intensely re- 
ned and cultured musician, with a beautiful voice, which 
vith skill 
ond to that of Edward Lloyd 


and dramatic intensity scarcely sec- 
He is greatly be- 


lelivers 


himself, 
the congregation, who would regard his loss as a 


ed by 
ilamit He has taken a prominent part in each of the 
rteen ambitious musical services which Mr. Gale has 


1. The great tenor solo, ‘‘ The Sorrows of Death,” 
the *‘ Hymn of Praise,” sung last week was especially 

memorable 

The rendering of this last was indeed worthy of 

The boys were in splendid form and 


entire 
it on record 
onsummate ease and a manifest delight. 
is no better chanting heard in the city than at Cal- 
ul The Ps: 
ind many of the heavy pieces heard on Sunday 
ire rare productions. ‘‘ The Lord’s Prayer,” by Dr 
of Westminster, an Eng Dante’s para- 


ilter in use there is the only one of the kind 
the city, 
bridge, 


lish paraphrase of 


ise of the Prayer, consisting of nineteen pages of un- 
en musical beauty, never before given here; ‘‘ Re- 
ih ( plete (usually cut” when performed), and 
Gethse in written for the Gloucester Fes ival by Mr 
Williar organist of the Cathedral and conductor of 
io il, a splendid 8-part composition, are among the 
tiful sa compositions heard at the spec ial musical 
é ce en monthly at the church. Mr. Chas. Manners, 
ho is a personal friend of Mr. Gale, interpreted the part of 

] lea il Rebekah . 
The most noticeable features of Mr. Gale’s rehearsals ar¢ 
e unbroken gentleness of his demeanor and the exquisite 
ty of the boys’ tones. Not a hair's breadth, not a tint, 
rs the musical unison of tone. Nor is purity its only 
quality It has a musical breadth and flexibility of intona- 
tion, the result of thoughtful listening and light vocal 
trainin study. Indeed so quietly is the piano played, so 


gently the directions given, that a loud or strained tone 


would seem like a discord. 


‘I do not want a too sonorous piano in the practice 
room,” says Mr. Gale. ‘It is too great a temptation to let 
out tone. This excites the boys, and the result is pande- 
monium 


He makes the boys stand much during rehearsal. He talks 
less, never scolds, plays with the left hand 
A slight tap on the 
min- 


little, sings 


while beating time with the right. 
piano instantly stops singing or speaking. Several 


are devoted regularly to vocal exercises, and scarcely 


ites 

more than one selection is attempted at a rehearsal. It re- 
quires a special genius to be able to maintain interest un- 
ler the extreme minuteness of detail that is Mr. Gale’s 


nethod. No smallest point is let go. No ‘‘ general effect” 


is attempted. Perfection of parts is made the basis of per- 
whole 
I fear I go in for elaboration ot detail, but I cannot help 


fection of the 
it and I hope it pays,” he says 

None of the boys are more than fourteen years of age. He 
has had them sixteen years, He usually keeps boys six or 
seven years. The more gentle the practice the longer the 
He has come to regard natural voice as secon- 
Aside from 


voice lasts 
dary to physical, mental and musical make up. 
a good ear and a voice susceptible of extension, he accepts 
what might be called atrocious crudity, places it in a pre- 
paratory class with daily rehearsal, from which is certain 
to be evolved something valuable. 

One reason that the best English choirs are ahead of 
the ordinary American ones is that the boys come of 
good stock, are sons of gentlemen or ministers, coming 
from homes where they are well nourished, sleep in well 
ventilated rooms, keep regular hours, have refining en- 
vironment, do not live on the streets, are untainted by 
rowdyism. ‘These atmospheric conditions are favorable to 
musical development 
to the choirmaster even than change of voice is the effect 
of over petting and praising, to which boys are subject at 
the hands of women. The *‘ boy prima donna” often be- 
comes self conscious, set up, indifferent and almost value- 
less to his choir 

Mr. Gale believes in a change of register, and does not 


carry the upper one down below borc. A greater mistake 


than this and even more destructive to the voice, he says, 
is the carrying up of the thick register too far. 
He looks to the foundation of a choir school connected 


with the church after a little time. The rector and many 
prominent members of the congregation are favorable to 
the project. He thinks that there should be more associa- 
tion between choirmasters, where the younger might learn 
from those more experienced. 
tablished men have country homes, small personal ambition 
and attractive home ties militates against this. The ‘ Clef 
Club,” just being organized, of which Mr. Tubbs is the 
head, looks tothis end, and it is to be hoped the musical 
rank and file will even sacrifice much to place it on a solid 
footing. 

Speaking of Dr. Stainer’s popularity in America, Mr. 
Gale says the basis of it isthe man’s intensely devotional 


nature. Without this, with ever so great musical talents, 


he could not produce so wide and deep an impression. 


A greater source of disappointment 
| founded on a broad and liberal basis, offering a systematic 


The fact that the best es- | 


Added to this he has a peculiar melodic gift and surpassing 


variety. There is not a page of monotony in his writing. 


‘*Lead, Kindly Light,” ‘‘I Desired Wisdom,” ‘‘ I Saw 


the Lord,” a delightful eight part anthem, and, best of all, | 


‘‘Honor the Lord with Thy Substance,” are among the 


best of his writings, which, with all his popularity, are not | 


known. 

Ten thousand dollars a year outside the organist’s salary 
are expended on the church music of Magdalen Chapel, 
Oxford, England, which is not more than twice the size of 
Calvary. 
men’s The work is wonderfully beautiful. 

The choir of Calvary rehearses in the Sunday school 
light, well ventilated, orderly place. The 
organ is a first-class one. Recently the chancel carpet has 
been replaced by marble mosaic, to the musical advantage. 
It is to be hoped that the improvement will proceed still 
Mr. Gale keeps abreast of the times by reading 
He is an earnest advocate of Wagner—an ac- 


sons, 


room—a large, 


further. 

and study. 

quired taste 
= * 

Speaking of Wagner, Dr. Fred Weir is convinced that it 
is after all but a musical fad, to pass within fifty years ; 
that all this so-called musical soul ” 
through it, is but the delight in change, such as ladies 
realize in a new dress fashion, and that the added musical 
‘‘weight” of Wagnerian music is largely in the conscious- 
ness of the person hypnotized by the craze. 

On the other hand, Mrs. d’Arona says: 
genius to understand Wagner let alone to interpret, not to 
speak of rivaling him. Iwas obliged to make a special study 
No one ever fought more strenuously 
What people do not understand they 


** development of 


‘Tt requires a 


of his intention. 
against his influence. 
do not like. Wagner must come into the soul by degrees. 
the soul never again responds to the lighter 
One of her greatest troubles with pupils is the 
it is such slow work 


Once 1n, 
calibre !” 
good ideas for bad; 
and so hard. A girl brings a popular song of meretricious 
value, thinks it ‘perfectly lovely,” ‘‘is wild to take it.” 
’’ says the wise teacher, her heart sinking, 
Meantime the 


substituting of 


‘‘ After a little, 
‘‘you can take it up easily by yourself.” 
taste following a different standard learns to reject that 
which was so * perfectly lovely.” 


The choir consists of sixteen boys, all gentle- | 


Mrs. d'Arona is fortunate in being able to retain the loy- | 


alty of her pupils after they have set up for themselves— 
something of a rarity, they say ; Miss S. Christine McCall, 
for example, a valued soloist of the First Reformed Church 
in Newark, who has just been made happy by a raise of 
salary unsolicited by herself, and who recently gave a pu- 
pils’ recital of her own which was a pronounced success 
and attended by many distinguished people. Miss McCall 
is a conscientious, sincere musician, who never fails to give 
her teacher credit for her share in her own success. 
FANNIE EpGAR THOMAS. 


The Tourjee Conservatory of Music, 
Chicago. 


Its Rapip Growrn Necessitares More ComMopious 
QUARTERS 
HE management of the Tourjée Conserva- 
tory of Music have secured as the new home for the 
institution a part of one of Chicago’s most imposing build- 
ings. Situated in the heart of the city, and easily acces- 
sible from all points, the building is one of the first in 
point of architecture and design, and its appointments are 
particularly adapted to the wants of the conservatory and 
its work. 

This institution, although young in its history, has made 


| aremarkable advancement, far surpassing any and all ex- 


pectations entertained or hoped for by its many friends. 
Weare heartily in sympathy with Mr. Tourjée in his efforts 
for establishing a conservatory of music in the West, 


and thorough course of training in each of its departments. 
The several departments are supervised by teachers 
and artists of wide experience, thoroughly qualified for 
their respective positions. 

Mr. Tourjée’s aim is to place the tuition for instruction at 
so nominal a figure that all pupils of limited means may 
enjoy the benefit of the best instruction under the best 


teachers. oi 


Rudolf King.—Our esteemed Vienna correspond- 


| “Ob heller Tag’ 


| Aria, “Oh love of thy might’’................ 


ent, Rudolf King, took part in the Musik Abend of Julius | 


Epstein at the Bésendorfer Saal, Vienna, April 25, when 
he played the Longo ‘‘ Capriccio.” 
Dignity Is Saved.—The Emperor William, not be- 


ing able for reasons of etiquette to visit Kroll’s, ordered a 


performance of ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” with Stagno and 


| Bellincioni, at the Opera House. At the conclusion he pre- 
| sented the lady with a magnificent piece of jewelry. 


Kaskel’s “‘ Hochzeitsmorgen.”—At the second 
performance of this new opera by K. von Kaskel, Director 


| Schuch, of Dresden, was present and expressed the high- 


est praise of the dramatic quality of the work of such an 
absolute novice to the stage. The opera will be given in 
Dresden. 





FARR. : . 





*‘Hora Novissima.’’—Somie time ago Novello, Ewer & 
Co. sent us for critical inspection the piano and vocal score 
of Horatio W. Parker's ‘‘Hora Novissima,” being the 
musical setting of a mystical Latin poem of Bernard de 
Morlaix, otherwise ‘‘ Bernard of Cluny,” which was duly 
reviewed in these columns. Mr. Parker's work is for. soli, 
chorus and orchestra, and consists of eleven numbers—an 
introduction and chorus, a quartet, a bass aria, another 
chorus, a soprano aria, a quartet and chorus, a tenor solo, 
a double chorus, an alto solo,a chorus a capella and a 
quartet and chorus. It was given for the first time last 
Wednesday night by the Church Choral Society, for which 
it was written. Mr. Parker himself conducted, the regular 
leader of the society, Richard Henry Warren, graciously 
vacating his post in favor of the composer. 

The music is strong, mobile, reverential, and yet singu- 
larly modern. Mr. Parker likes a good ‘‘ tune,” and conse- 
quently his themes, suave, vigorous, as befit the subject, 
are alwaysenjoyable. He is never affected, nor yet obscure. 
Rich blood is in this score, and sometimes celestial passion 
sounds amazingly earthly. The composition is written with 
skill, and the orchestration is sonorous, modern and effec- 
tive. The best bits are the first quartet, the bass aria (this 
finely sung by E. F. Bushnell), the soprano solo, ‘‘O, Bona 
Patria” (sung by that most admirable artist, Ella Earle- 
Toedt), a double chorus and the a capella chorus. Mr 
-arker can congratulate himself on having produced a work 
of genuine worth and dignity. 

The performance was good—not, however, brilliant. It 
was given in the Church of the Holy Trinity, and Mr. War- 
ren conducted the overture to Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Athalie” 
andahymn. Miss Ruth Thompson was the contralto and 
S. Fischer Miller tenor. Mr. W. C. MacFarlane presided 
at the organ. 

The Ashforth Pupils’ Recital.—Frida de Gebele-Ash- 
forth gave her annual concert at Chickering Hall last 
Wednesday night, and despite the disagreeable weather 
the house was crowded by a fashionable and enthusiastic 
audience. Here is the program 
“Hymne a Tanit,”’ “‘ Salammbd ” 
* Pourquoi”’.... 


Tschaikowsky 





.Lang 
. Saint-Saéns 


“Spinning Song ”’ 
“Chanson,” “ Ascanio”’ 


enue Nevin 
.. Hawley 


. .De Koven 
-Gounod 


Song, ‘‘ The Nightingale” 
** Jewel Song,” “ Faust” Cocvecsecccececccoece 
Mrs. Grace Haskell Barnum 


SST 6 cc cabedsrenccev dbiahbcicreeeaabetves Syienes . Mascagni 
Obligato—Harp, violin and organ 

Mrs. Chas. H. Kloman. 
Saint-Saéns 


UNNI, ccc cccdicveccsonessccessosnsvenaccoveuncvessocecens covbéss Semet 
DRGNES OGD. ooo ci ccincccctsveccnsceccsveucsrdsctvescoccessioosve Brahms 
Miss Alice Mandelick. 

OI 6c 2ddovecsversqnstabutateabnhaesupbanvedbtees siesetistesnaes Jensen 

ped epbascosaddtovede ease sdesevaatsthchipeatereeuccveckede Paderewski 
Miss Jeanette McClanahan. 
“Pyiice ot Laman” * ROT isis diced lodeicciecdes Ksodéweree Delibes 
Harp obligato. 
Miss Alga Smith. 
Song, “Sein Weib” (Carmen-Sylva).........ccccccccssccvcess Bungert 
PE  cvacdcedeccounwetesgbus dbsd¥en seatcoqectoaetes sbeksbe Petri 
I ric inikc cdcvdscstabbiebdoortecstebsivcctdiocstesiee Bungert 
Miss Minnie Behnne. 

Chanson, “ Reuse of Juliette. ccicscccecccesnvscccecvcsscscccce Gounod 
S Paralam BereanGe *. ..00cccccse coccccensossvevecccecs Garret-Colyn 
Miss Evelyn Phelps. 

ON a iin vive icncddet cb pepecnn Aba kbdes 11s ces Piowest even sviectdgedl Ries 
NR cis on nena nediahdie cadet eK esa snsebehsnd ohabacesnta neways Bemberg 


By request. 
Mrs. Kloman and Miss Mandelick. 

There was but one change, the substitution of Miss Man- 
delick in Miss Hart’s place, the latter being unable to ap- 
pear on account of a death in the family. 

Of course there were the usual flowers. The performance 
was marked throughout by a semi-professional flavor, and 
in addition strongly tinged by artistic dignity. Some of 
the girls sang like veterans. Miss Minnie Behnne, a young 
woman with a voice of extraordinary power and depth, 
sang with musical intensity two very beautiful songs by a 
young and rising German composer, August Bungert. Miss 
Behnne’s work is not without blemish, but she phrases 
most artistically and is tremendously in earnest. 

Of course Alice Mandelick looked handsome and of 








course she sang well. 
considerable dramatic 
Brahms’ ‘‘ Sapphic Ode.” 


ness than is her wont. Her voice 
and she sings with more freedom. 

did creditably, and Miss Grace Haskell-Barnum covere 
herself with glory by the artistic and finished manner wit 





which she gave the ‘‘ Jewel Song” from ‘‘ Faust.” Her | 
voice is a pure, high, vibrant soprano, which being per- 


fectly posed, gives its owner absolute certainty. A littl 


more temperament and her singing would be most admir- 


able. Mrs. Ashforth was called out twice by the larg 


audience, and indeed she deserves all the glory imaginable. | 
As an artistic trainer of the voice she has few equals any 


where. 


Miss Alga Smith, who essayed the ‘ Bell” aria from 
**Lakmé,” was in a deplorably nervous condition, and 
However, she 
Her voice is excellent, and 


came near a vocal shipwreck a dozen times. 
hung out bravely to the last. 
she appears to have plenty of temperament, but she wen 
to pieces at the start, and it is not possible to judge of he 


capacity. This was the one weak spot on the program 


She gave a Saint-Saéns aria with 
breadth, but her best number was 
In this she really warmed the 
imagination of her auditors, for she sang with more earnest- 
is as luscious as ever 
Miss Sally Akers also 
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Ford’s Organ Recital.—A complimentary organ recital 
is to be given by Mr. Chas. Bigelow Ford at St. Peter’s Epis- 
copal Church, Twentieth street near Ninth avenue, to-mor- 
row afternoon. Mr. E. Harper, bass, and L. Carroll Beckel 
will assist in this artistic program : 


PP NE MEME, otis bass odoccnchavdhbusscendcduduvestens ...«J. S. Bach 

| “St. Ann’s.”’ 1685-1750 
t | intermezzo....... ee ae .... Joseph Rheinberger 
r | Pastoral Sonata. 1829 


.Alex. Guilmant 
1837 


| Marche Religieuse. 


everything else being given with that style and finish , ; 
hict t 1 1 . " re f Aria ad Set ; , .F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
ee eee ee “It is Enough” (* Elijah”’). 1809-1847 


the Ashforth school. 


The Murio-Celli Press Club Concert. 
NE of the most important, musically, as well | 
as one of the particularly enjoyable concerts was that | 
given last Saturday evening at the Madison Square Music | 


Hall, by the well-known teacher Mrs. Murio-Celli, for the 





Mr. Wm. E. Harper. 


Grand chorus, B flat ..Th. DuBois 


1835-—— 
RII, oon oansncctendsse ‘ ‘ F. Mendelssohn Baltholdy 
Sonata in F minor 1809-1847 
Chromatic fantasia...... ; jasaasdoakedre C.L Thiele 
1816-1848 
Aria ror ey washable Seed go Canehae’ G. F. Handel 
4 “Why dothe Nations Rage”’ Messiah 1685-1759 
Mr. Harper. 

Pilgrim Chorus (** Tannhaéuser’”’)...... : Richard Wagner 
Fortwo organs. 1813-1883 

The gallery organ performed by Mr. Beckel 
CPUC ois 5 kk paces cednd ches wOKES EGOCENEED i DE Os dpe nae Von Weber 


** Oberon.” 1786-1826 

Boonton Choral Union.—The fourth concert of the Boon- 
ton (N. J.) Choral Union was given Tuesday evening of last 
week, Edward M. Young conducting. 
F was sung, followed by a miscellaneous program. 


Conoone’s mass in 


A Camden Musical.—The pupils of the Camden Musi- 
cal Academy, A. L. Manchester director, were heard at a 


concert in Mason’s Piano Rooms on April 27. This was 


the program 


Three studies for left hand, op. 39 lurner 
Etude, C sharp minor, op. 25 és es Chopin 
Miss Mattie Kennedy 
The Three Flowers” enecgie Gs .Burnham 


Miss Lizzie Bryant. 
Haesler 
Hollaender 








Miss Lucy Corbett 
Magic Fire Mus Wagner- 
r A . : , ’ Nocturne, G ma p. 3 No. 2 
benefit of the Building and Charity Fund of the New York Mrs. Fannie S. Brow: 
Press Club. It must be borne in mind by our readers that | “If I but Knew Wilson ¢ 
whatever Mrs. Murio-Celli undertakes on an occasion of this | Cradle Song oes ioe Ma 
P . Miss Bryant 
kind its success is a foregone conclusion : ; a 
a S : Conce G mino 25, third movement Me 
[The program comprised sixteen numbers, the first of Miss Kenneds 
which was the ‘ Prize Song” from Wagner’s ‘‘ Meister- | “0, That We Two were Maying’ Alice May Sm 
singer,” by Miss Amalia Sarti, violinist ; Mr. F. Q. Dulcken, Miss Bryant, Mr. Manchester 
pianist, and Mr. W. C. Carl, organist. This was ably ren- Theme a Ar —- t pian . - Saint-Saens-Beethover 
oo ss Corbett, Mr. Manchester 
dered by these artists, whose methods and merits are : hee : 
known. Donizetti’s ‘‘Convien Pastir,” given by Miss Thomas Martin Played.—Mr. Thomas Martin, director 


Florence Green, a soprano of promise, was very much ap- 


plauded. Miss Bedell, a contralto of unusual power, in her 


rendition of ‘‘ Se tu Dormi,” by Vaccai, deserves all the 
praise that was bestowed on her. Miss Sarti, the violinist, 
plays with a thorough knowledge of violin technic and with 
beautiful expression. 


the aria from ‘‘ Roberto.” 


Miss Marion Behan sang charmingly 
Mr. Gustave Holm, a basso just 
arrived from Sweden, made an excellent impression in an 
‘* Neaga,” which we regret has not 
yet Miss Herminie Hulsemann 
heard in the duet from ‘‘ Favorita”™ with Mr. Bologna, and 
both were deservedly applauded. Mrs. Nellie Nicoll, who 
possesses a bird-like soprano, and Mrs. E. Ronan, a dramatic 


aria from Hollstrém’s 


been heard here. was 


soprano, were much applauded in their selections from 
‘* Faust” and ** Trovatore.”’ 

Messrs. Clodio and Bologna were also recipients of well 
earned applause. Miss Marguerite Lemon, a soprano of 
charming personality, made a great impression upon the 
audience and was much admired in her rendition of the diffi- 
with Mr. Einsteine. 


cult aria and duet from ‘ Traviata,” 


Mr. Dulcken’s transcription of Mrs. Murio-Celli’s song, 


‘* The Messenger Bird,” was a clever composition and im- | 
pressed its hearers, and showed Mr. Dulcken’s powers as a | 


pianist as well as the fair composer’s merits as a song 
writer. 


steine and met with an enthusiastic reception. 
ter-Kreielshemer, of the Mapleson Opera Company, was par- 
ticularly successful in an aria and quartet of ‘‘Sonnambula.” 
Her powerful and well trained voice showed to great ad- 
vantage in the grand aria of ‘‘ Sonnambula.” 

Altogether the affair was quite a success. 





Ruben Has Moved.—Mr. L. M. Ruben, the well-known | 


musical manager, has removed his office to the Hardman 
piano warerooms, Fifth avenue and Nineteenth street. 





Another work of Mrs. Murio-Celli, ‘‘ True Heart | 
of Mine” (first time), was well sung by Mr. Bernard Ein- | 
Minnie Hut- | 





of at Halmuth College, London, Canada, a 


piano recital 


music 


gave 
at that place April 25, assisted by Miss Frances 
Perce. ‘The program, an interesting one, included com- 


Bach, Schumann, Chopin, Tschaikowsky, 


Mendelssohn, Scharwenka, Wagner, L 


positions by 


Moszkowsky, iszt 
and others. 

A Flourishing Conservatory.—The Ithaca (N. Y.) Con- 
servatory of Music has been advancing at a remarkable 
The staff 
is a large one and comprises many well-known names, in- 
cluding W. Grant Egbert, the director, and Miss Sophie 
Fernow. The conservatory is admirably located, and draws 
largely from the students attending Cornell University. A 
very successful students’ concert was recently given, con- 
cerning which the Ithaca ‘: Journal” says: 


rate and is now in a very prosperous condition. 


The pupils’ recital at the Conservatory of Music last evening was 
by far the finest one ever given, and was a grand success. The at- 
tendance was extraordinarily large; in fact all the audience could 
not be accommodated with seats. The work of the pupils last night 
reflects great credit upon their teachers and proves the value of the 
conservatory in Ithaca. 

Thos. Evans Greene’s Concert.—A very pleasing con- 
cert was given at Chickering Hall last Thursday evening 
by Thos. Evans Greene, the tenor, who had the assistance 
of Mrs. Anna Burch, soprano; Miss Nellie D. Thompson, 
soprano, (first appearance); Mrs. Sarah Baron-Anderson. 
contralto; Mr. William Courtney, tenor; Mr. Harry B. 
Phinny, baritone, and Dr. Carl E. Martin, basso, in an ad- 


mirable program. 


J. de Zielinski.—J. de Zielinski, of Buffalo, was in New 
| York last week ; he was on a brief visit to attend the MS. 
Society’s last concert and to take part ina concert in Brook- 
lyn. His contributions to the affair were his own ‘‘ Prelude 
and Souvenir of Cleveland,” ‘‘ March of the Dwarfs,” by 
| Grieg; valse caprice, Karganoff ; barcarolle, Blumenschein, 
Mr. de Zielinski’s playing was 


| and tarantelle by Liszt. 
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received with great favor, and he was honored with several 
Mr. C. Walter Goetz, tenor of the Delaware Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, Buffalo, assisted at the same concert, 


recalls. 
scoring a success with his artistic singing and musical 
voice. 

Mozart Symphony Club Closes.—The New York Mo- 
zart Symphony Club, Messrs. Richard Stoelzer and Mario 
Blodeck directors, has just closed a highly successful tour 
of twenty-nine weeks, during which time they have given 

concerts in most of the more prominent cities of the United 
States and Canada. They will begin the season of 1893-4 
on October 15. 

Colson’s Concert,—W. B. Colson, Jr., gave an organ re- 

cital at Old Stone Church, Cleveland, last Wednesday 


afternoon, assisted by Miss Clara L. Doaltz, soprano. He 
will give another concert this afternoon, Mrs. O. A. Trie- 
bar assisting. 

Deland and His Pupils.—At a recital by Clyde O. De- 


land and his pupils at Rochester, last Thursday evening, 
the program was devoted to the works of Edgar H. Sher- 
wood, including Mr. Sherwood's contribution to our national 
songs. ‘‘ We loved that dear old flag.” Mrs. A. 
Mr. A. Faber, tenor: James E. Bagley, baritone, 
he direction of Mr. 


ne 


Faber, 
soprano ; 
and the under t 


Christ Church choir 


Bagley assisted. 
An Employes’ Concert.— The employés of Hardman, 
Peck & Co. gave a very enjoyable concert at Hardman 


Hall Tuesday evening of last week. The affair was largely 


attended and the program was acceptably performed. Mr. 
Harry Pepper contributed several charming ballads. Miss 
Birdie Blye, a pianist, who recently returned from Berlin, 


played numbers by Chopin and Scarlatti and Saint-Saens’ 
not 


arrangement of ‘‘ Alceste” in an intelligent if bril- 


liant manner. Miss Blye is young yet and evidently has a 
Mrs. Flavie van den Hende gave 
Mr. 


bright future before her. 
several artistic ‘cello solos, and Mrs. Anna Burch and 
Kiizd6, violinist, also won their full share of applause 
Selma Koert-Kronold. — Mrs. Keert-Kronold 
made a pronounced hit during the Boston engagement of 


Selma 


the Hinrich’s Opera Company, singing with much success 
** Donna Elvira” in 
Fritz the 
Two press notices are appended 


in Cavalleria Rusticanna ” 
** L'Amico 


‘ Santuzza”’ 


‘*Don Giovanni,” ‘‘ Suzel” in * and 


title rdle in ‘‘ Carmen.” 
Mrs. Koert-Kronold, of 
the “Cherry Song ’”’ with much delicacy, and was vocally very effec- 


who was the “Suzel’ the occasion, sang 











tive in the ‘‘ Song of Rebecca,”’ but the action could have been sim- 
pler and less coquettish. The construction of the song, “ Bel Cava- 
liere,”” shows Mascagni’s artificiality at its very worst sa 
phrase, treated in sequence, and led by intervening orchestral m« 
lations, hig higher. Robert Franz has done the same Fe 
ten times m tersely and a hundred sn elod sly 
“Ya, du_bist Elend ;’ Mrs. Koert-Kror sa the les 
Ss ec « same 
a’? role W ollow 
Carme yet ive 
luality athada 
S tista 1 
ng I 
) € iw u arked st ss 
1ardéle whic eel greatly discussed in a ses.— Bos 
“Herald 
Mrs. Koert-Kronold sings with the Toronto Orphe So 


n May 23. 
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ANTED—A German lady toteach during the 
or part of the summer, G violin and 

to two children at country home. Kin call at 850 
Madison avenue, city 
7 OR SALE OR RENT from June, ‘93, f 1 term of 

years, a very successful conservatory of music es- 
tablished fifteen years ago in one of the most healthy and 
growing large cities otf the West, and fully equipped with 
pianos, library, furniture, &c. Proprietor being called to 


Europe for important business. A splendid field for a musi 


cian (specialist) or chorus and orchestra director. Only re- 
sponsible parties need to apply immediately. L. G. Gor- 
ton, 94 Pitcher street, Detroit, Mich 

OCALIST WANTS POSITION.—A con- 


tralto, cultivated voice, well-known New York church 


V 


and concert singer, desires a position in a concert company 
Address T. T of THe Musica 19 Union 


square 


WILLIAM ROHLFING & SONS, 


Music Publishers and Importers, 
MILWAUKEE, - WISCONSIN. 


Depot for Germany: Fritz Scuusertn, Jr., Leipsic. 
I 


care CourIER, 





Depot for England: Staniay, Lucas, Waser & Co., London. 





Publishers of ‘‘EDITION ROHLFING.” 





The most complete stock of all the standard cheap editions found out 
West. Catalogues free on application. Most liberal and inducing terms 
granted to the trade and the musical profession in general. American and 
foreign musical novelties added to their fine assorted stock as soon as 
issued. Apply and be assured of prompt and quick attention 
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FIRST COLUMBIAN LETTER. 


> 


Musical Events of the First Week—The Embroglio in the Sphere 
of Harmoay—A New Scandal about Harps- Three 
New Works by Women 


CHICAG May 5 


Fiat lux, ruant tenebr 
boarded the press train courte- 
led 


provided 


t 


OUR critic 
ously by the S. S. Rapid Transit L Rd. on 
day morning, and was whirled 


seats to the 


per express 


ity .” where extent of about three 
idred were suppose d to be reserved for the knights of the 

11 on plafiéd board benches at the base of the platform ; 

ut so unruly was the mighty crushing concourse of people 
that ere the ceremonies were well under way the masses 


irged like to a tidal wave over the same. I may state at 


that the musical functions were of the nature of a 


once 


parody on the announcements made. Paine’s ‘‘ Columbian 


March” and the ** Rienzi " overture by the orchestra were all 


we were regaled with $y some strange mismanagement 
ided 


erat. Secretary 


for the great chorus, consequently 


Wilson still 


could ascertain who 


were prov 


sature non gay the 


» peculiar statement that no one 
was directly responsible for the error 
There were between 500,000 and 600,000 on the grounds 
President was the only orator whose voice (that grand 

ive gift of God to man) was at all adequate to 

ands of the occasion. In clear ringing, concise sen- 

more in five minutes than all others did in an 


1ing ceremonies of the Woman’s 


ning 


held in the afternoon in Music 


suilding 
Hall, but 
and at 


een 


to be unavailable, 
thousands of exhibits were piled 


last day that was found 


pressure up anda 
din their own building, which was utilized 


No. 1, a 


Weimar, is a 


‘ks by women graced the occasion, 
Bronsart F 


little 


by Ingeborg von 


gelegenheits " composition of real attractiveness, 
that it is bright and buoyant ; the treatment is thor- 


entional and mediocre. No. 2, a dramatic over- 


by Mis 


form 


ly con, 


Francis Ellicott, of London, has the advan- 


offering more scope to the composer. It isa 
festive opus and it in no wise betrays the 

As a work of art, however, it merits but 
comment. 


h, of 


Mrs. H. H. A. 


thoroughly scholastic, and was the success of the afternoon. 


No. 3, a Jubilate by 3eac 3oston, is 
Coming immediately after Mrs. Palmer's eloquent appeal 
man's sisters it made a deep and satisfying impression 
and 
The main 
nature of an antique tone of the Church. 


an official seal to woman's capabilities in music. 
austere theme of the 
The whole work 


gave 
idea in the work is an 
breathes the spirit of the early classic, inhanced by a mod- 


ern intensity of coloring that lends to the otherwise un- 
adorned austerity and asceticism of the thoughts a weighty 
human sympathy 

The Jubilate reflects Boston’s fair 
The treatment resembles somewhat that given 


he Columbian Ode of the dedicatory 


infinite credit upon 
lady muse 
by Chadwick to t 
Well 


Seach had made her cartoons for this work with 


ceremonies 
that Mrs 
Ceorge W 


nigh would all be inclined to believe 


[he opening symphony concert of the Music 
Hall series took place on Tuesday, May 2, at 3 o'clock. 
Musi half 


quite dried, the atmosphere was chilly in the extreme, and 


Hall was about filled. The walls not being 


men sat with hats on and collars turned up. The public 


were dubious as to the certainty of Paderewski’s appear- 
ance and did not therefore flock out to the grounds 
The Contra- 


puntal passages or fugued work, as well as heavy chords 


acoustics of the hall are quite imperfect. 


(e. g., the seven reiterated in 
confusion of tone 
galleries, between ceiling and roof, there are large cavern- 


the hall I think 


‘*Eroica”), produce much 
I notice that over the ceiling of the 


ous voids with openings into These 


| what the shape of the old Gewandhaus of Leipsic. 


| super arches 


to the | 


| very apparent 


SS 


y 


\’ 
( 


« 


cause the trouble; at any rate a part of the echo. With these 
stopped up, I believe’ the tone would be much better. A 
sounding board has been built—a complete semi-circular 
shell against the wall. This has undoubtedly improved the 
acoustics, but they are still far from all they could be made. 

The hall—were the galleries narrower—resembles some- 
There, 
however, they did not commit the error of having open 
The opening number was most appropriate 
to the occasion, for ‘* Beethoven’s ‘‘ Weihe des Hauses” is 
noble enough to hallow the grandest temple of man. In 
this very work the shortcomings of the acoustics became 
The p.p. passages were delightful, but all 
else was blurred 

Mr. Paderewski—he of like colored hair unto Beethoven 
and Liszt and a physique akin to Chopin and Mendelssohn— 
is indeed a lucky man. Not only has he triumphantly 
closed a most phenomenal American tournée with his draw- 
ing powers seemingly unimpaired, but at the very close of 
his season he has been favored with a bonanza advertise- 
ment through the Thomas-Steinway-Commission-Djrectory 
piano controversy. Whatever the morale of the struggle 
or its results, Mr. Paderewski performed upon the Steinway 
and every neck was craned to read the fallboard when it 


was first raised. Some of the local papers said: ‘‘ There 


was noname on the piano.” That is not true. The name 
Steinway & Sons was on the instrument 

As asample of some reports given to the public I will 
Promptly at 3 


from a leading evening daily. 


Frau Ingeberg Bon Bronsart began playing the 


quote 
o'¢ loc k 
grand march.” Further says this reliable report (?); ‘‘ A 
dramatic selection was rendered by Mrs. Ellicott, of Lon- 


How is that for jour- 


don,” and to capthe arch of silliness, 
Beach then rendered a Jubilante.” 
nalism? Soloists render 


a complete orchestral or choral 
work! This is well nigh asridiculous as Tomlin’s standing 
before hundreds of thousands and trying to get them to 
sing ‘‘ America” by wiggling hishand. The people tittered, 
and, woful fact, scarcely a voice was raised in the national 
anthem. 
some four stirring airs would have been sublime if led by 


The mass singing of that colossal multitude in 
the great chorus. As it was they crushed and jammed 
without a note of music to re- 
Surely somebody blun- 


and fumed for two hours 
lieve the struggle for a foothold. 
dered ! 

The romanza to Paderewski’s concerto in A minor is the 
strongest limb of the work. To it one could readily pic- 
ture a moonlit love scene in one of the graceful gondolas on 
the adjacent lagoon. It was exquisitely played, but the 
finale is an outburst of extreme Polish vehemence and pas- 
sion that mounts to an acme of grandezza and also of erratic 
fierceness not altogether musical, and in competing with 
the great orchestra (114 men) the pianist overtaxed the 
capacity of the instrument quite frequently. 

In the cantilene however, the limpid singing was as 
beautiful as any ever given us by Jan. He had his right 
index finger swaddled in white, probably from his last en- 
gagement, but burst fingers are naught to a manipulator of 
the ivories, and even if blood must flow the pianist shirks 
not. I. J. P. was in great spirits, smote the doughty steed 
(I mean piano) a mighty single blow as prelude and the 
Columbian Arion had mounted his dolphin. At the begin- 
ning of the andante Thomas gave a little side show of his 
wonderful adaptability to circumstances, viz., a number of 
tall plants in front of the centre of the stage seriously im- 
paired the view of very many. 

A young guard, after frequent objections urged by many, 
removed the plants, and having hedged himself in made 
the fatal mistake of trudging over the stage. Thomas 
stopped the train, gazed on that rural youth with a basilisk- 
like glare, strode over to the victim, who leaned breathless 
against the wall, and told him with every nerve of irritation 
standing out like muscles on the back of his coat how much 
he loved him. After this delightfully dignified intermezzo 
(not on the bill of fare, strictly a la carte, European style) 


cmeemncteccnareace! 
yi. ul bal ' 
=i aa @|! 
ill\— as) - 


=== = 


the work continued. Now, Director Thomas, that boy was 
green, but innocent; the audience was highly embarrassed, 
and in short put a new air brake on your magnificently 
energetic temperament, and be patient and you will be 
happy. 
Paderewski and he and 
Thomas shook hands, and Pade Rouskee, as some pro- 


nounce him, clapped his own hands at Theodore, and the 


was recalled several times, 


Steinway piano fairly bobbed up and down serenely with 
glee over its triumph. 

Thomas’ programs have been too long. After a long 
concerto we had a symphony, and while it is true that that 
most melodious and pure fount of delight is ever welcome, 
and while its delicious melodies came after the concerto 
like heaven after earth, there nathless too 
Instead of a group of ‘‘ American ” 
compassionlets the pianist played the famous nocturne in 
C minor, op. 48, No. 1, the finale to which was badly 
blurred; the gloomy No. 17 prelude (A flat), most gloriously 
played, and the berceuse, all of Chopin, and concluded with 
what the program called ‘‘ Papillory” of Schumann. 

In these ‘‘ Papillons” he fairly outdid himself, and the 
infinite nuances of this fascinating curio of genius were 
made as clear as a simple Mozart rondo to one even unac- 
customed to the will o’ the wisp like, scintillating lights of 


finale was 


much on the program. 


the great romanticist’s erratic muse. 
the mazurka, op. 24, No. 4, was the most successful of the 
Chopin numbers. 


I forgot to say that 


Paderewski plays his great fellow coun- 
tryman with a serious intellectuality that is very soothing 
after the sensuous readings usually in vogue. He, while 
retaining the cream of the mother’s milk of Chopin’s mor- 
bid and supernervous muse, gives him a deep, satisfying 
mental breadth and well nigh Beethovenizes his more song- 
ful moments. 
what Chopinizing Schumann. 

Responding to a pealing ovation, he added the spicy 
tenth rhapsody of Liszt—the one with the child-like glis- 


He again has the strange faculty of some- 


sandi, so difficult in appearance, so easy of execution and 
with a colossal sweep of bravura. The first day's engage- 
ment between the powers that be (or more properly that are 
not) and the Steinway ended with the Commissioners in 
confusion and retreat. Well, this piano business has been 
a funny muddle all through. What puzzles me is, how did 
the Steinway piano get inside the grounds if it was a 
tabooed instrument? Can anything be carted into the Fair 
precincts at pleasure ? 

The first program closed with a very perfunctory ‘‘ Meis- 
tersinger,” Vorspiel. 

The second symphony concert took place on Wednesday, 
May 3, at 2 o’clock. 
(two hours and three quarters of actual playing.) 

Thomas substituted for the ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” 
of Tschaikowsky the long symphonic variations of Dvorak 
(a very unwise substitution as to length.) True, they form 
a most brilliant number for the departments of the orches- 
tra, but the people were thoroughly tired out ere finis was 
reached. 

The ‘ Eroica” was most successfully played as to the 
‘Marcia Funebre.” The scherzo was ragged, save the 
horn trio, which was luscious. The first movement missed 
fire up tothe stretto. In the Schumann concerto Pade- 
rewski gave a very novel reading of the accompanied song 
passage in the first and a peculiar rubato rendering of the 
finale stretto. The cadenza was furiously played. Re- 
sponding to a storm of applause he played Schumann's 
Paganini etude-caprice with double noted theme. In the 
Liszt Hungarian fantasy he scored his most signal suc- 
cess with the public, and with a mighty tusch from the 
orchestra of two minutes’ duration, a general uprising of 
the audience en masse, a waving of handkerchiefs and an 
uproarious and hysterical farewell, the greatest piano ex- 
citement of the century may be given to the historian. 

A complaint is made of the lack of popular music for the 
masses throughout the grounds. Two bands, one of 
Michael Brandt and one of Liesegang, play once each a 


Again the program was much too long 


overture 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





day, but that is a mere drop in the ocean in the vast space 
at the Fair. I append the first two programs given by 
Liesegang on Wednesday, May 3, and Thursday, May 4. 
There are sixty-five men in the band, and two pagodas are 
erected on the square before the Administration Building 
for music : 











Pied) Coben soc cc ccvcccctccevetesccccsscdsvcveccessedsbeccens 
Overture, “ Rienzi”..... da bd dadcccccadendercbesoecoucenceectence Wagner 
Réverie, ‘* Vieux Temps.” 
Bal Costume, *“ Toreador et Andalouse.”’ 
‘* Pecheur et Napolitaine ”......ccccccccccccccccccccscccccces Rubinstein 
GER TS BIRR FOE oioas cc ccccocc cvecatnscendwocesnese Gounod 
Overture, “ Jubilee”... .cccccccccvccccccccccsccesccccccsccscvececs Weber 
“Titan Tense Wack Ges Belk icc ccccccccccessdecdesccvvcdes Czibulka 
Potpourri, ‘* La Vie Pour le Czar” 
Inauguration March, “ Boabdil’’.........cccccesccccscecces Moszkowski 
en incre sl recnadde Vases Esdvacdasensene Wagner 
Overture, * Merry Wives of Windsor ”’.. Sade kuddpe -Nicolai | 
Pastorale, Melodrame and “ Danze des Bacchantes "’—“ Phile- 

MGM GME BAUSIG” .. cccccecscccscccccsorccccvccodscoccescsvece -Gounod | 
Prelude and Sicilienne, ‘* Cavalleria Rusticana”’.............Mascagni 
a Ts ond, chap nadeadntekbunaae hpameanwten Weber | 
RIL s,s cacunecbeweeseneaeseueks’ Wagner 
OOO ndaecunde dude ssneedtcedoctonevecneadcceséuas De Koutski 


The free symphony concerts in Music Hall every morn- 
ing at 11 o’clock began on Wednesday, and have been at- 
As the number of 


tended by good audiences. visitors in- | 


creases the hall will undoubtedly be taxed to its utmost 


capacity. The four programs for this week are certainly ex- 
cellent. I herewith give them, as I wish to make these | 


weekly Columbian letters a complete record. 


No. 1. Wednesday, May 3: 
A ac vila WE ARERR bKREAVidecddnthntigensenedgs bee 
ee ee oe nnn ce bakebhs Ree eke ee Riedie dvacenen es Wagner 
Moe x ccvedctarcevcccsahobacsécteesddcdsusdddstecsssccoecene isuaeuve Bach 
“Invitation tothe Dance”’.......... . Weber 








PIGR, C0 BBs a vcnvscciens cectensiens . Tschaikowsky 

Waltz t MOE cancevecavcoeeesecous Strauss 

Sy ee EINE ad wedsscas bo690048000 cones ..Moszkowski 
No. 2. Thursday 

PO, *  vvcscivdease . Berlioz 

Overture, “ Freischtitz ’’.......... . Weber 


AoeeceerFenseesdvectisvecads . Beethoven 


Allegretto, seventh symphony 


Hungarian Dances, 17 to 21 .Brahms 











Marche I pin 
es SED," PONG F 6 oacncdec ccnceveressieeaces ...+.+-Rubinstein 
Vorspeil from “ Lohengrin,” “ Bride of the Walkyries . Wagner 
The program for Friday will be 
I OE das iv chonpsccncdaktashecndedts <éend«s .. Tschaikowski 
i i i. occas cttuibad tna ie ¥.<dunetecasienieahh oewnee . Dvorak 
I ce okie wacekas che soehsrchucwek sch oops dnanbivadddu ne Bize 
Overt am Te -Rossini 
*“* Traumerei ‘ ‘ Schumann 
, "Ca e Danube cocccesso eee 
REO F IR TE, FOO Be bdeinecicccasy saswcvsscsndntecenoeve Liszt 
The program for Saturday 
March, “Queen of Sheba"’.........c.sceecceeeees a Re Se G 
Overture, “Ruy Blas” . Mendelssohn 
Theme and variations, op. 18...... ‘i . . Beethoven 
String orchestra 
Suite, “‘ Peer Gynt,” No. 1......... ; ... Grieg 
Waltz, ‘‘Soid Umschlungon Millionon”’ Strauss 


lish Rhapsody.............60. auess : ...Charrier 


ection, ** Lohengrin” 





Wagner 

What with the extortion of restaurant keepers at the 
grounds, the reports that the Exposition is to be kept open 
Sundays at all hazards and the musical excitement, the pub- 
lic has been kept on the most alert qui vive all week. 

A word to the wise—don’t believe one-third of what you | 
hear about the Fair and Chicago. 
Chicago galore where you can get a good dinner for from 
15 to 50 cents if you want to find them. 


There are places now in 
Cafés and beer 
halls down town are quite reasonable. Rooms are cheaper | 
to-day than they were a week or a month ago. I have 
eaten the meals, and I have friends in the wholesale room 
leasing and renting business. 

On opening day I got some rare roast beef and bread 
and butter at the Casino for 75 cents, and as long as you 
avoid ordering luxuries you can stand the bill. You can’t 
smoke at the Fair, and really, don’t you know, I haven't 
seen or smelt a glass of beer out there yet. The Columbian 
guards are civil, well educated young fellows, many of them 
are students ; they hail from all over Illinois, as the inten- 
tion has been to benefit intelligent young men outside of 
We have hadtwo mishaps out at the district 
Two walls of two hotels toppled, 


Chicago. 
surrounding the grounds. 
but the hotels are not rotten nor are they dangerous. 

If you faint or get sick on the grounds you will be as well 
The fire 
Come to 


or better taken care of than were you at home. 
protection is excellent and the forces well drilled. 
the Fair, and come early. It is comfortable and not over- 
crowded now, and you will enjoy the cool atmosphere, and 
the elbow room. People have now time to talk to you and 
in fine, don’t believe that thereare no people at the Expo- 
sition. The grounds were black with them yesterday, and 
both trains upon which I went to and fro were jammed. 

A meeting was held on Saturday last of the piano manu- | 
facturers, and Dr. Selim H. Peabody, to decide what was 
to be done asto the playing of the different pianos in re- 
cital and also tosettle the question of playing in their re- 
spective booths. Committees have been appointed to re- 
port to the trade meeting to be soon called by the President, 
Mr. Dutton. As matters now stand, any piano can be 
played at the Fair regardless of exhibiting, commercial 
or trade issues, that is if Mr. Thomas permits it. 

The judiciary committee alone can change the face of 


; noon. 


affairs. Now the local directory controls the matter to the 
exclusion of the national commission. 

I have been surprised that no one has mentioned Mrs. 
Columbus, and for the benefit of the women of the Fair I 
give here a neat little fourteen line sonnet by Annie Lin- 


| mere Coombs, of Ohio : 


PHILLIPA PALESTRELLO, 
Thou dost, perchance, from thy high heavenly sphere, 
With thy loved spirit consort now look down, 
While grateful millions proffer him a crown 
Wrought of the golden centuries, each year 
A scintillating, glittering gem, 
Fixed in the starry diadem. 
And he, perchance, unto thee drawing near 


} 
| 
| 
| 


Remembers all that was most sweet in life, 
And how he wooed and won thee 
And how thou didst inspire and encourage trust in him, 
And bravely spake to him that long farewell 
And died—still dreaming of those lands afar. 
’T were sweet to think the tongues of seraphim 
To listening angels might the story tell 


his loved wife 


htest 


a ¢ 


That he to thee gave from its late won crown its brigt 
star. A. ; 
This wrangling has well nigh upset my nerves, and I 
have debated within myself : 
To print or not to print 
Whether ’tis better in a trunk to bury 
The quirks and crotchets of outrageous fancy, 


that is the question 


Or send a well writ copy to the press. 

The third symphony concert was given this Friday after- 
Miserably chilly weather, Thomas with a handker- 
chief around his neck, sixty people in the audience, the 
echo in the empty hall well nigh unbearable. It 
Schubert program ; entr’-acte in B minor, ‘‘ Rosamunde,” 
Waldesnacht, contralto and orchestra, Mrs. Katherine Fisk, 
and ‘‘ Death and the Maiden,” 
! Why on 
sombre air with band was well 
Mrs. 
Fisk has an admirably deep register, and is to be consoled 
The symphony No. 


was a 


and songs, ‘‘ The Atlas” 
with Arthur Mees as ‘‘ Director at the piano’ 
earth ‘ Director”? The 


sung; in ‘‘ The Atlas” the singer flatted considerably. 








for having such an undesirable date. 
9 in C major, so far ahead of Schubert’s day, so stirring 
and aggressive, was admirably played, particularly the 
lovely andante and the finale with the Ninth Symphony 
theme, and save for the abominable acoustic confusion was 
most enjoyable. May 9 will be Brahms’ program, and 
May 12 a Beethoven day. 

I see the ‘‘ Post” is much exercised over the possible ap- 
pointment of Mare A. Blumenberg as one of the piano 
judges on the ground that he is a great friend of the house 
of Steinway. 

Well, everyone who has read Tue Courier during this 
past year—and what musically alive person has not—knows 
that not long since THe Courier and Steinway crossed 
swords, with the result that Tue Courter invited Steinway 
to withdraw his advertisements if he chose. At any rate 
Tue Courier has the musical power of opinion in this coun- 
try and abroad, and that is no disqualification to its editor, 
who certainly does business with all makers alike and must 
from business policy be impartial. 

In conclusion, let us remind all that Mr. Thomas is doing 
a great work at Jackson Park, and is overwhelmed with a 
scheme of colossal magnitude. Remember, gentlemen, 
with all his faults he 
the man is not of common clay, but of 


is still Pioneer Thomas. Treat him 


gently ; a peculiar 
overstrung nature only possessed by those far above the 
common herd. In Chicago now the cry in musical circles 


seems to be 





Shout! she ! the devil's about ; 
We'll shut the door and keep him out 


3ut all this hue and cry will not cause ‘‘rain to refuse 


to fall,” neither the ‘‘ corn to refuse to grow.” 


Your critic will keep your readers well posted as to events 
here, ‘‘but what truth prompts, my tongue shall not dis- 


guise.” 
Thus endeth the first Columbian letter. 
W. WavuGu Lauper. 


More Memoirs.—Mr. Dancla has just 


1 published 
‘* Notes et Souvenirs,” comprising the recoll 


ections of his 
long and honorable carreer. A pupilof Baillot and Halévy, 
and for a long time professor at the Paris Conservatory, he 
had frequent opportunities of observing most of the grand 
artists of his day. 
Brussels.—The series of 
April 20 with a program composed of works by Beethoven 
and Wagner, conducted by Hans Richter. 


popular concerts closed 


A supplement- 
ary concert is announced for May, at which Mrs. Caron 
and Mr. Van Dyck will appear as Wagner interpreters. 
The Association of Artist Musicians at the end of their 
winter season gave Victor d’Indy’s ‘‘Song of the Bell.” 
The Art and Press Club has given a series of concerts. 


| One was devoted to the works of Grieg, including the un- 


published parts of the ‘‘ Suite ” written for *‘ Peter Gynt ;” 
two others were reserved for Belgian composers. 

Bristol Music Festival.—The program of the 
music festival at Bristol, England, this year comprises 
Handel's ‘‘Samson” and ‘ Messiah,” Berlioz’ ‘‘ Damna- 
tion de Faust,” Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” Rossini’s 
‘*Stabat Mater,” Schumann's ‘ Paradise and the Peri,” 
and extracts from the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman” and other | 


works of Wagner. The artists engaged are Mesdames Albani, 
Nordica, Palliser, Wilson, Landi and Butts, and Messrs. 
Lloyd, Ben. Davis, Santley, Black and Worlock. Hallé will 
conduct his Manchester orchestra. 














A Credit to Her Country.—Miss Rosa Green, 
of Louisville, Ky.,a pupil of Mrs. La Grange and Massenet, 
is singing with brilliant success in London. At a concert, 
April 16, at the Gallery Club she was received most accept- 
ably. During the past summer she was heard at the piano re- 
citals of Paderewski in London. 

Cologne.—Mrs. Pelagie Ende-Andriessen took leave, 
on April 16, of the Cologne public, to join the Frankfort 
Opera House. 

By desire of the Grand Duke and Grand 
of by Mrs. Jn 


borg von Bronsart, is announced for production May 12. 


Weimar.- 


Duchess, the revised version of ‘‘ Hjarne,” ge 


Weinberger. —Mr. Carl Weinberger, the composer of 
100th 


‘‘Lachenden Erben,” directed in person the per- 


formance of his operetta at the Theatre unter den Linden 


April 25 
theatre. 


He is engaged on a new operetta for the same 


Leipsic.—The Scandinavians in Leipsic have formed a 


Society, which on April 9 gave at a matinée ( 





Grieg rieg’s 
sonata, op. 36, for piano and ’cello ; the second movement 
Gade’s ’cello concerto, D minor ; a string « 


of juartet by L 


Glass, and songs, rendered by Miss Adrienne Osborne, by 


At 


Sophie Menter assisted ; Wassily Sapelnikoff di- 


Grieg, Selmar and Sinding. the Lisztverein concert, 


April 13, 
+ 


rected and gave Tschaikowsky’s Symphonic Variations for 





orchestra and his fantasia for piano and orchestra. In ad- 
dition to her aid in this piece Mrs. Menter played her own 
composition, ‘‘ Zigeunerweisen,” for piano and orchestra 






and, with Sapelnikoff, Liszt’s ‘‘ Concerto Path 
In 


‘ Carneval” 


two pianos. addition to the Tschaikowsky 


Svendsen’s was produced by the orchestra. 
late concert of the Beuthan 
1 


overture 


Ernst Heuser.—At 
Orchestra in Cologne, a new con 
It i 


which the Cologne critics unanimously 


a 
osition by Ernst Heuser 


was produced. Ss an entitled, ‘‘Im Siiden,” 


} 


judge favorably. 





Burmeister-Peterson.—Mrs. Burmeister, assisted 
by the orchestra Lamoureux, opened her -concert at the 
Salle Erard by a performance of her husband’s concerto; 


she also played two pieces by Liszt and his concerto in E 
flat. 


of chamber 


2aris Chamber Music.—The serie 
h 


music concerts of Messrs. Mendels and Lefort closed for the 


Ss 








season, the former, with a soirée dedicated to the works of 
Miss Chaminade; the second by a miscellaneous concert, at 
which Messrs. Delaborde, Taffanel and Widor and Miss 


Pregi assisted. Mr. Magdanel, assisted by Messrs. Philipp 





Remy and Frére and Miss Gutzwiller, gave a concert, at 
which he played Popper's ’cello concerto. The Society of 
Wind Instruments produced at its fifth concert a short suite 


” by Mr. Leborne 


‘ Aquarelles, 
The Beaulieu Society.—This society 


maintenance of classical vocal music, gave April 26 a con- 


for tne 


cert at which was performed for the first time in Paris 
fragments of Gluck’s ‘‘ Pilgrims of Mecca.” 

Ancient Instruments.—Mr. Paul de Wit, of 
Leipsic, has decided to transform hiscollection of ancient it 
strumentsinto ahistorical and musical museum. It was lately 


inaugurated, in the presence of King Albert, by a concert 


music. The program was printed in ancient 


(1) A hunti 


ng fan- 


of ancient 





characters and contained series of ‘* 
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fares and marches,” played on six hunting horns; (2) 
Sister Monica by Couperin, piece for clavecin; (3) 
I Marin Marais, for viola d’amore, with clave- 
a iniment; (4) ‘‘ Concerto for Flute,” by Quantz, 
‘ vory flute with one key, with clavecin accom- 
rent; (5 Adagio,” for viola di gamba, with clavecin 
ympaniment; (6) Gavot, by J. S. Bach, played on the 
al; (7) Chorus for Russian horns, performed by eleven 
All these instruments belong to the collection of 

Mr. de Wit 
The Blue Concert.—The Society of Child Artists 
1 seven years to fourteen) gave their only matinée on 






23 at the salle in the Boulevard Saint Germain, Paris, 





A modest artist, Gaetano Amadeo, has just 





Amadeo. 





at Nice He was a pupil of Paciniand Rossini and was 
any years chapel master at the Cathedral of Mar- 
eilles. He w1 any works, those in sacred style being 










Metaura Torricelli, 







































































lish songs, principal among which are ‘t Come to Me,” “ Call 
Me Back,” ‘‘ River of Rest” and ‘* Marguerite.” 

In 1883 he located in the metropolis and was appointed a 
professor of the London Academy of Music, and later when 
the principal, Dr. Wylde, died, he was made a director, 
which post he still holds. 

Among his later productions may be mentioned ‘‘ Hush 
a By,” ‘‘ The Sweetest Song,” ‘‘ No More,” ‘‘ Flower of My 
Soul,” ‘‘ Had You but Known,” ‘‘ Tears of Love” and ‘The 
Heaven of My Heart.” 

When the international copyright law went into effect 


London Letter. 

LONDON, April 29, 1893. 
has just returned from 
Sonzogno 


RF, 
M Mil 
will produce his opera ‘‘ Signa” 
autumn. Mr. Cowen is in excellent spirits and contemplates 
writing another opera with the soprano réie adapted to Mrs. 
Melba. 

It is rumored that Mr. Sonzogno seriously contemplates 
coming to London with his entire Dal Verme Company. 
Comic opera, which had such a successful run last autumn 


H. COWEN 
an with the understanding that Mr. 
some time during next 





: : ‘ i Oliver Ditson & Co., of Bost« -ontractec al i 
and early winter, has not being doing well of late. | ‘ ; & C : f : ton, ¢ ~ eer with myer to 
-_ , ; . ” ” » | write several songs fo lem annually, and among se 
‘“The Wedding Eve,” ‘‘ Dorothy,” and the ‘‘ Baroness blished 1 ; & 4 : hj <s sae cn i. amen 
1 : sublished by the > ; arrangement are ‘ F: 
were all short lived ; ‘‘ Ma Mie Rosette” fell a victim to a | ype “4 y ems ee ae ‘aoe sn gabe hs uithful 
Heart,” ‘‘Leave Me No More,” ‘River Song, ‘‘ Some- 


too expensive caste, leaving no profit for the management. | 
The Golden Web ” and ‘‘ La Rosiére” failed even when 
‘ Haddon Hall” has finished its run, while the | 
‘The Magic Ring,” formerly ‘‘ The Magic 
rechristened and recast, seems 


body’s Ship,” ‘‘ That Hour” and The Rose’s Message.” 
Both Italy and Spain have conferred upon him the title 
of ‘* Chevalier d’Honneur,” to their 
tribute to his attainments as a musician. 
‘‘ Why did you not follow up your success in opera by 


rewritten. : 
only one left respective crowns, a 


ten, 


Opal,” after being rewrit 


destined to share the fate of the others. It is understood 













































































yril 11 bas on om : ‘ 
pa eee , | writing another?’ I asked. ‘‘Thetime and expense require 
that the management of the Prince of Wales Theatre have :, S hal ‘ I ny ven w% e required 
= ieth anniversary of to place an opera before the public in the popular manner 
1. Bral M 7 ot V A arranged to produce ‘‘ Brother Jonathan” on the ter-| - I j : . : ld j I ‘Gabl ; I a anner I 
1 of ra $ celebrated May i a ienna by 7m, : ” } found more than could justihably give when my song 
: , : , ” | mination of ‘‘ The Magic Ring.” Mr. Albeniz has nearly : hd pry age: 26 y ROngs 
conce en by the musical societies of the city : i - i ere ;., | were in such demand and the always welcome remunerati 
” | completed another comic opera, which will probably not be line 00 eastreuggis ays welcome remuneration 
rec ; 24 : : ‘ : - | awaiting their appearance.’ 
mounted before fall, while a light opera from the pen of M D. — Itali ' E 
— - Tha amati } a ~ . " q . Venza writes ir alian, Frenc and Engli 
Paris Mutual Aid Soc see The Dramatic *| Mr. Ernest Ford will appear shortly at the Savoy. san - is ] ~ “e aque ey aeons ee ey i sole 
\ [ \j Societ a. s h resolved - | same facile style that has won for him such well deservec 
M M \id Society, of Pi a aeriminieie Meanwhile the variety entertainment disguised as musi- lar; Nh ; : : leserved 
, , ’ sli mall ohtoan hi rvices oratnitone) ¥ » Opularity all over the two continents. 
' nie 4 Cwho gives MIs services gratuitously | cal comedy has apparently come tostay. ‘‘ In Town” and PO} 90 1 1 Miss Leila Duf : ; 
. , charity nerform » shall demand for the ” “1.2 : pa . . n 1890 > married Miss Leiléz Jufour, a former pupil 
' mn : larity performance shall Gemand tor the | « Morocco Bound,” a combination of afarce in the first act nl “es = bs ae ere oe 
ntribution, however small it may be.” . we > » best contré gers in London. Since 
some contribution, however small it may be. and a burlesque in the second, seem to be what the public and one of the best contralto singe s Londo nce 
Mrichrill ‘ . their marriage she has not sung professionally, but has 
Clotilde Kleeberg.—This brilliant pianist performed | wants liberal patronage they are receiv- ae pide wi : 
at the Salle Erard, Pa . suite con i done much to help him, both musically and socially, in Eng- 
at nd t L eC Saue LTara, al as t¢ ym ng. - “ - ‘ 
TY j 1 an : , : and. *RANK VINCENT. 
posed expressly for her by Theodore Dubois. It is en- The spring season of popular opera at popular prices un- land Fea — 
titl Poe Sylvestres,” and comprises six (1) | der Sir is Harris’ management has been fairly 
‘ L’Allée S« e,”’ (2) Les Myrt s 3) Le ons,” | successful Ihe operas given inclu ded ‘ Faust ‘Tl Tro- 
4) Le Ba Mousse,” (5) La Source Enchante (6 vatcre ‘ Maritana,’ ‘Cavalleria Rusti- Paris Letter. 
j ’ »ARIS, April 4 93, ‘ 
Danse Lust r hey agescribed as char 19 ‘Irmengarda and ‘‘La I a oon nu¢ fe i 1ine. \ 
na 1 reT >t ] +} ter F the > n ° 
‘ u second and I! were en t I oO t the sez yn = ’ ia . 
ee oe be nove ey PRT N last month’s musical items which I sent 
a me mf rs .. ' sone the American singers who took part in » ghove i 
c. wnat oll The composer Cyrill Kis has bee ROE Se Ameri Peed =! cs wes ae nae re you I forgot to mention the concert given at the 
t n nik of the usi ram t Wiirz peras wit much cre¢ to themselve may be men- 2. .¢ , . P 
on Technik of the Music Drama” at Wiirz- op . ne “re Pall ” 7 . oo Hill Mi; ‘| Salle Erard by Henri Falcke, one of the best French 
} } ra +6 senttatial ® fac had ora: tioned Miss Esther alli Miss sucile ul anc Miss 4 wee . = — > 
) where his opera Kunihild has had great success, | ton ; , eves TY ame = he aces pianists. The program consisted of Saint-Saéns’ trio in F 
. , . Saunder 1e generous support given by society ; , , , 
Nuremberg.—tThe Society for ( e . " mips a . "Y | major, given by Mr. Falcke, Herveigh violin, and Kerrion 
t Manat to grand opera at Covent Garden enables Augustus | , et, pipe 
1 lately the orat« ‘ Manasse y to gra opera a le = 7 saan ' ‘6 In cellist ; besides numbers for the piano by Bach, Scarlatti, 
. arris to announce another season ft yup to ast year ni mm . . > : ae . : 
f¢ ie. Mr anthes, of Dresden, took the _ arwtinn . Prk : “ 1] , eo laussig,Chopin. Mr. Falcke was in his best in Schumann's 
ition to the larger »rtoir e ll probal g Glu : . . : ‘ 
erenacegan - age reper i ri < 3 a. ly = “- °*S | carnival; étincelles, by Moszkowski; valse impromptu and 
1. P eae | pamtead * m= Fe ‘ i 
ia, wiasCe il Xantzau, eT ioz’ “a di - . 4 . + 1 
t _ F om he ‘ : "..? P ws ie ns ge the thirteenth rhapsodie by Liszt, where he scored an im- 
nation de Faust and Leoncavalios ‘* Pagliacci. 1S iists . 
mense success. 
of artists include many of the best singers of the day, and : ee a . . 
ew arabes i Mesa ™ ne Calvi No At the Société des Concerts du Conservatoire two con- 
among those engaged are Mesdames Melba, Calvi, Nor- ms PI TAS Pa ee PES —P 
dica, De Lussan, Palliser, Ravogli, Arnoldson and Brema;| wth, -ghriegasboess vise Meet dhacocsesess ind moe 
oan paneer ey 1 1 a 4] Vi Duf ~-“* | concerts had the same program, with Mr “"Y saie as soloist, 
»ssrs. De Reszke Je Lucia, Alvary, Vigné Jutriche : P , 4 
Messt = were 2 : sits sig y See friche, The eminent violin virtuoso played t 1 concerto in B 
ancon, De Vaschetti and many others, amounting to over . +: +: f ] 
or ae Bia alt Plangon, De Vaschetti an ny others, amounting to Over | minor by Saint-Saéns with a purity of style, justness of in- 
Stuttgart. [he Court Orchestra of Stuttgart has | tp ive names in all ee ein : 
. . ul v so : tonation and elevance of bowing rare; also he received from 
made great advance ider Director Zumpe. The receipts Miss Beresford Joy, from San Francisco, who studied in : = Bia! ; 
6,000 to 7.000 1 aes spear & ; aw ~ | the large audience and the orchestra a perfect ovation. 
of tl e seaso ere larger by 6, to 7, marks than | paric with Mrs. de la Grange. has been singing in concert ¢ : ; : 
190-91 Paris with Mrs. de ia Grange, ha ; ging im concert a | mnhe orchestra gave Beethoven's beautiful symphony in A, 
t se ( ( ( F 5 Aasllatale 1 om n 1d the provir > She hac o. oa ‘ 
good deal lately, both in London an e provinces. She has which was {oliowed by the“ Re of Mozart: the 
n part in manv of the principal oratori with som 1 3 i “s 
vegan en oul erg Ps the p ea ee poe sia B some of chorus sang also without accompaniment ‘* Benedictus, 
j j he best artists, meeting with excellent success. errr ™ } ot ? 
The Manuscript Society Concert. the bes papel ecicciah ote »°: | by Gabrielli. The program ended with Mendelssohn's over- 
an" She was siastically received at Royal Albert Hall at 
HE Manuscript Society gave its third public = ‘ ‘The Tl aie Berthold ture,‘‘ Ruy Blas. 
é recentiy when she sang ‘ ne iree Singers xy Herthok > omnis 
ng in Chickering Hall last Friday eveni1 , ey en ; S rs tg At the Salle d’Harcourt Mr. Eugene Gigout, the eminent 
ing in Chickering Hall le as von Tones accon nied by the composer Sh P -mpa- : 
1 fairly good « Arthur Foote’s scholarly Tours, accompanied by the composer. She has a sympa organist of Saint 4 stin’s, gave a tories program on 
afages At lpi eter bene ep 4 itralto voice with wide range, which she uses wit ; <i 1 7 i 
t quartet in G minor, some piano pieces by H. H 8 a . } ; . 4 th | the new organ recently built by Merklin. The first number 
; t and finish; this, with her artistic and mu- . ; : NY ae “as 
H and two movements from an exceedingly melodious = , y ; ; : 7 : was the Mendelssohn sonata in F, which was followed by 
. - _ - — a ss ——- . - . = ur vil her ¢ res a hiot ‘ > amon 
. ture, Will ler to reach a hign place among . wa —-— 1 } } $ —— . 
and Me tean string quartet by that very talented young | ,, lict si tl TI ] ‘J : © | the cantabile by César Franck and the third rhapsodie, 
in Emilio Pizzi, being the best numbers. Mr. Huss| sy hed ee vondon season "| « Sur des Cantiques Bretons,” by Saint-Saéns. Mr. Gigout 
SA j ; Boe terrae AF i Mints ee Recta 2 ypened this week, and judging from the number of con- : : * : — - 
played own compositions charmingly. One is so accus- | _ iis - i haere agile eke sc o bei ended the program with the Bach toccata in F, in which he 
; : ; edi P yer Xe: certs, soirées, matinées and recitals announced, there will be | |, : 1¢ ; F - L 
tomed to think of him as a composer that his really musical , 4s ci showed himself an artist of the first rank. 
: ' , plenty to satisfy the most varied tastes. Tt t her and composer Mr. . Dancla 
al nished piano playing is forgotten. : : ; 1e veteran violin teacher a my le 
; ‘s ae - = . led , Among the most popular concerts are Mrs. Patti’s at rave a very interesting séance musicale at the ae Pleyel 
1yed a menuet, an etude romantique (dedicatec 1 , 1 ‘ : , gave é ry int S scot a a at “see 
; : . —— Royal Albert Hall, June 3; a series of seven operatic con- ' al of his new ions were played, among 
/aderewski) and a polonaise The first seemed the most ¢ ‘ 2 where several of his new compositions were played, among 
lerewSkl1) and a | naise. he first seemed the most J ’ Hall } lect f I 
certs at ames all, when selections trom the prin- . “a ae orn ae : 
spont: the trio being particularly clever. The etude | _. : al ; Re : Cc ; - them a string quartet, ‘‘ Souvenir de Mozart ; Souvenir 
“s rae : . ae ‘ipal operas will be sung by the best artists of Covent Gar- PRP T- . _»¢ ; é a , “ 
vas quite elaborate and romantic in spirit. The polonaise - ydszrne he I hill it ae 1 ; de la Société des Concerts,” for piano and violin, and an 
¢ — den, several more of the Philharmonic Society, and a serie hs : a Z 
lacked profile at the outset, and the use of the treble regis- sas Ri . P ‘ Mond : = ~ | andante cantabile, for violin solo, which was well played by 
iz ie : shen, of six Richter concerts given every Monday evening, com- : ee , 
te 1 le monotonous. It is brilliant, however ' 1 J 10. ' > Miss A. Magnien. After these four pieces the eminent 
‘ J mencing June 5 and ending Jul y 10 - aes oo cil ee 
an ve in spots. The balance of the program com-| 74” J —_ 4 _| violinist played his ‘‘ Fantaise Originale” in D major and re- 
‘ ‘ M Roed ' f" G.M rhe principal event of this week was a performance of ceived much enthusiastic applause 
prised songs by Martin Roeder, Frank Sawyer, x. Mc- | + ‘ , 7“ an i 21 ¢ é sctaeniati 
; Ir. Hubert Parry's ob” and Mendelssohn’s Hymn of rw , ewes ¢ li 
Collin, Fannie M. Spencer, Murio Celli, E. J. Biedermann I 1 . ns ge J “t al t M Pall 7 Mrs. Dory Burmeister-Peterson, a pianist of Berlin, 
, Fann I . » Muri » Ee Bs ann, ais se . ae. . tos sca Pall; . 
: : raise by the Middlesex Choral Union. Miss Palliser sang e a é ae tains seen ‘it ” - 
ome ‘cello soli by Victor Herbert and two movements of a . ; . ®& | assisted by the Lamoureux Orchestra, gave a concert at 


sextet for flute and strings by John Hyatt Brewer. The 
Beethoven String Quartet, Purdon Robinson, Harry Pepper, 
a mixed quartet, Miss Rena Atkinson and Bernard Ein- 

| 


steine assisted. 


Mr. Otto Bendix Protests. 
927 Sutter Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, May 


we 


Editors 


The Musical Courier 


eoncert given recently in New York by 


Mr. Rudolf Gott I was advertised as his teacher. A 
year ago Mr. Gott took six lessons of me in Boston. At 
that time he was so little advanced that a public appear- 


ance in a near future was absolutely out of the question. 
Any step he has taken in that direction must be considered 
ill advised, and I disclaim any connection with it whatso- | 


ever. Very sincerely, Orto BEenDIx. 








solo violinist and teacher, is now located at 116 Trumbull | 


street, Hartford, Conn. 





the soprano réles with good effect. 


songs to musical literature, 
wide popularity. 
the celebration at the opening of the railroad up Mount Ve- 
suvius in 1880, has enjoyed a sale of over 250,000, and ‘Si 
Tu M’aimais 


February 
Naples when sixteen, and for six years benefited by the in- 
struction 


‘**Guila, 
style. 
| Wallenstein produced at the Theatre del Fondo, Naples, with 
| great success the same year ; following came several popu- 
Florence A. Cook.—Miss Florence A. Cook, a charming | | lar Italian and French songs. 
for the season and at the request of several prominent Lon- 
don publishers wrote during the next three years some Eng- 


the Salle Erard, and scored a success in the concerto in 
D minor by R. Burmeister and the Liszt concerto in E flat. 
Mr. I. Philipp, who is not only a piano virtuoso of first rank, 
but also a composer, pedagogue, critic and one of the most 
appreciated teachers in Paris, gave a superb concert at the 
Salle Erard, with the assistance of the Conservatory 
Orchestra under the direction of Mr. Taffanel. The pro- 
gram opened with a march ‘‘ Cortége Villageois,” by Ch. 
ae : Lefebvre, which was very interesting. 
Pa sats shag ht Mr. Philipp took possession of the piano and rendered, 
onservatoire at . ; =r , : 
| with orchestral accompaniment, Emil Bernard’s beautiful 


MR. LUIGI DENZA. 
the day Mr. Denza 
400 
many of which have reached 
Funicula,” composed for 


Among the popular song writers of 
ecupies a prominent place. He has contributed over 


His “ Funiculi, 
” about half that number in Europe alone. 


Denza was born in Castellamare 
24, 1846. He entered the 


Mr. 





New York German Conservatory of Music, 


5 & 7 West 42d St., near Fifth Ave., New York. 





of the celebrated Mercadante and Mr. Serrao. | 
In 1870 he scored his first success with ‘‘ T’ Allicuorde ” and 
” two songs written in the characteristic Neapolitan 
Next followed ‘‘ SiTu M’aimais,” in 1876. This opera 
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In 1879 he came to London 
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fantaisie (op. 31) and the fantaisie (op. 62) by Ch. M. 
Widor, which was directed by the author, and were much 
applauded by the large audience. Saint-Saens’ wonderful 
variations, ‘‘Sur un Theme de Beethoven,” for two pianos, 
played with the assistance of Mr. Delaborde, was executed 
with such perfection that itwas redemanded. Mr. Philipp 
closed this magnificent program with Rubinstein’s con- 
certo (op. 70), with orchestra accompaniment, which was 
received with bravos and bravos. 

The celebrated violinist Sarasate (pupil and first prize of 
the Paris Conservatory of Music, which he took when 


thirteen years of age) is enjoying his sojourn in his home | 


here, and gave to the public and his admirers the chance to 
hear him with the assistance of Mrs. Marx, pianist, and the 
support of a string quartet, himself playing the first violin, 
They gave a series of three concerts at the Salle Erard, 
which was each time crowded to the doors. 
concert Sarasate was cheered and cheered and had to sub- 
mit tothe public and gave one of his ‘‘ Zigeunerweisen ” 
dances. 

Mr. M. I. Mendels, the violinist, gave his last concert of 
the series with the assistance of Miss C. Chaminade, the 
pianist and composer. Besides a trio for violin, piano and 
‘cello by Chaminade, which was given en artiste and much 


applauded, a quartet by Beethoven and several piano solos | 


by Miss Chaminade ended a successful season. At the 
Salle Hertz entertainment given by Mr. W. 
Greaves. The program consisted of readings and instru- 


an was 


mental selections. Miss Johnstone, an American girl and 
pupil of Marchesi, sang with a good voice several numbers. 
A bientét. C. M. V. 


At Home. 
ARRY FORESMAN, of the Brooklyn “Citi 
the 
that ci 


zen,” formerly bass of choir of the Central 


Congregational Church in has been called to a 





rian Church. 





similar position at the Throop Avenue Presbyt 








tonal qu and 1s an 


He has a baritone voice of rich ty, 
artistic singer. Miss Ada Foresman, the well-known New 


York contralto, is his sister 

Miss Catherine W. Evans, one of the vocal instructors at 
Mrs 
to | 


Thurber’s Conservatory, has been fortunate enough 


lave five of her pupils selected for church choir posi- 


tions for 


Among them are Miss Malturan, the 
Church, New York, and 


this year 
r’s P. E. 
Miss Florence Mulford, cor 
Morristown, N. J The 
from Minneapolis, where she studie 

Wesley Methodist Church. 
Anson 


new soprano of St. Pet 





the 
been chosen to succeed Dr 
» Church. 


Reformed C 


les Fuller has 





Hanchett at the Marble Collegiz He formerly 
playe Avenue 


Mrs. Anna Bulkeley Hills is back from abroad, and will 





l at the Clinton rch, Brooklyn 


ing Sundays at Elberon thi ummer. 








The Schumann Male Quartet, composed of Messrs. S 
Fischer iller, Addison F. Andrews, Grant Odell and 


M 
John D. Shaw, together with their director, Louis R. Dress- 
ler, will dine this evening at the Arena. 
Mrs. Ida Gray Scott, soprano, and Miss Dora Becker, 
violit the 
May 14, with Innes’ Band 

Messrs. C. H. Ditson & Co. presented to each of the war 


list, will be soloists at the Press Club concert, 


ships in the naval parade a copy of their new World’s Fair 
collection of song, marches, &c., and are daily in receipt of 
letters of thanks in all sorts of languages. 

That genial and accomplished musician, composer and 
pianist, J. de Zielinski, of Buffalo, has been in town for the 
past few days, accompanied by a Buffalo tenor, C. Walter 
The two gentlemen were heard last Thursday | 
evening at 
and created a most favorable impression 
lub, of Brooklyn, led by Harry 


Goetz. 


a concert in St. Barnabas’ Church, Brooklyn, 


The Amphion Glee C 


Reilly, gave a fine concert on Tuesday evening, May 2, 
assisted by Miss Bertha Lincoln, soprano; Miss Dora 


Becker, violinist ; Miss Frances M. Slater, pianist, and 
Alexander C. Weisker, accompanist. 

Charles Bigelow Ford, the new organist of St. Peter's 
P. E. Church, will give a complimentary organ recital at 
the church to-morrow evening. He will be assisted by 
William E. Harper, bass, and L. Carroll Beckel, organist. 
Mr. Ford will play selections from Bach, Rheinberger, 
Guilmant, Du Bois, Mendelssohn, Thiele, Wagner and 
Weber. 

For the Fresh Air Fund,—A concert in aid of the 
“Tribune” Fresh Air Fund will belgiven at Madison Square 
Concert Hall by Carl V. Lachmund, assisted by Xavier 
Scharwenka, Miss Etta Roehl, Emil Fischer, Rafael Diaz 
Albertini and several piano pupils of Mr. Lachmund’s. An 
orchestra composed of members of the Philharmonic and 
Seidl orchestras will also assist. 

Gustav D’Aquin Directs.—Mr. Gustav D’Aquin is the 
director of the orchestra now playing at the Flower Show 
in Madison Square Garden, giving two concerts daily. The 
programs include both classical and popular compositions 
and show much musical taste. Mr. D’Aquin has been 
appointed director of music for the Roof Garden this 


summer. 


At the last | 


Music in Boston. 
BOSTON, May 6, 1893. 
R. JOHN FRANKLIN BOTUME gave a 
pleasant lecture, the 2d, in Steinert Hall, on ‘* Opera 
from Its Beginning to Wagner.” He first described the in- 


in the expression of the amorous and the pathetic. He 
might in this connection have spoken of the ‘ Ballet 
| Comique de la Reine,” performed at the wedding feast of 





| the Duc de Joyeuse, and so delightfully described by Louis 
Leclerqg, or Ludovic Celler, as he is known in the literary 
| world. Mr. Botume then told of the subsequent attempts 
made by Alessandro Scarlatti, Lotti and his colleagues, 
Pergolesi, Cimarosa, Mozart and the men of the French and 
German schools to solve the problem of the successful com- 
Miss Harriet S. 
Whittier sang in an agreeable manner operatic selections 
that served as illustrations of the different periods. 


bination of ‘‘ Drama, Singing and Music.” 


* 
* * 


THE SPRINGFIELD FESTIVAL, 


The fifth Music Festival of the Hampden County Musical 
Association, was heldin the City Hall, Springfield, Mass., the 
3d, 4th and 5th. Thepresident of the association is Orlando 
M. Baker, the vice-president is the Rev. George H. Griffin, 
the treasurer is Thomas H. Stock, the libarian Dr. Walter 
H. Chapin, and the efficient and indefatigable clerk is B. F. 
Saville. 

The chorus is made up as follows: Sixty-nine sopranos, 

forty-four altos, twenty.two tenors and thirty-one basses. 
| The total is 166. 
ter County Musical Association numbered last year 170, and 


Now, the sopranos alone of the Worces- 
] 


| the total was 511. 


The orchestra on this occasion was the Boston Festival 
¢ 


Mr. 
and Mr. George W. Stewart as manager. 


Orchestra, with Emil Mollenhauer as concertmaster 


The present conductor of the Hampden County Associa- 
tion is Mr. George W. Chadwick. He wasassisted by Mr. 
Mollenhauer. 


The program of the first concert was as follows 








Mr 


The Requiem was given for the first time in Springfield. 


The program of Thursday afternoon, the 4th, was as fol- 








lows 

Ove Melpomene 
Re O cieli azzu 
Sy y, G minor.. 
‘Le rou VOmphi 
“Ave Maria” 

Marche Hongroise 





Chadwick 


The singer was Mrs. Nordica. The pieces by 
and Saint-Saéns were pl: 


This is the program of the third concert, Thursday even- 
S&S ¢ 


ing, the 4th 




















Cantata, “‘ Dream Pictures ‘ Fastded G. E. W! 
Miss Juch, Miss Edmands, Mr. Rieger, Mr. Ludwig, 
Chorus and Orchestra. 
Scena and Prayer (Freischtitz). onan Webe 
Miss Ju 
Somnouss th: FF, WG. S, OG This sscne ck asta cstccesansccnncsess Beethoven 
Romance, “ O thou sublime sweet evening star,’’ ( Tannhduse 
Mr. I ig 
Solo and Chorus, ‘‘ The Water For women's 
voices)... bee vecventees Pree eee ere Rubinstein 
Miss Edmands and Women's 
Recitative and Aria, ‘‘ Ci guideranno al ciel ’’ (Fosca)..... Gome 
Mr. Rieger. 
Quartet, ‘‘ Mir ist’s so wunderbar ” (Fidelio)............ ...Beethove 
Miss Juch, Miss Edmands, Mr. Rieger, Mr. Ludwig 
Columbus March and Hymn.............. pgerteauestbdeacwdssees Paine 


The pieces by Messrs. Whiting and Paine were new to 
Springfield. 

Friday afternoon, the 5th, there was a concert of a popu- 
lar nature, and in this concert the public school children 
took part. 
the vocal teacher employed by the city. 


They were directed by Miss Lizzie O. Stearns, 
‘*Elijah” Friday evening brought the close. The solo 
singers were Miss Elizabeth W. Cary. Miss Gertrude Ed- 
mands, Mr. Ricketson and Mr. Ludwig. 


* 


* * 


The chorus contains excellent material. The quality of 
tone is pure, fresh, eminently agreeable. There are no 
‘‘earnest and faithful workers ” whose shrill edged shrieks 
divided the shuddering night and hearer, to borrow from 
‘* Maud.” 


stick in hand, before an open mouthed chorus, you know 


Were you ever aconductor? If you have stood 
the terror inspired by the sight of the singer with robust 
lungs, undying devotion to duty, and an imperfect ear or 
voice. 


brass He dominates the scene by his apparent 


Chinese obligato. Perhaps you have spoken to the officers 


about him and recommended resignation, followed by 
thanks for past services. The answer to your prayer was 
this : 
for the world. 
hand in his pocket if there is a deficiency.” 


Or the example of misdirected zeal has no other amuse- 


‘* Impossible, my dear sir; we would not offend him 
He is a foundation member, and he puts his 





vention of opera by Peri and the gentlemen of Florence, | 
who met together, grew enthusiastic over Greek tragedy, | 
and damned the counterpoint of the day when it was used | 


| ment; or he has suffered some rank wrong, and he thus 
| takes reven 
| mortification would drive him to drink ; or his social posi- 
tion demands respect ; or, well, there are many obstacles 
This spoiler of the feast never misses a re 


ge on humanity ; or if he were asked to resign, 


to your plan. 
| hearsal ; he watches the conductor, he is so industrious and 
so faithful that he ruins easily the performance. 

The Hampden County chorus seems to be free from 
such veterans of song. 

The sopranos and altos are excellent; and although the 
tenors and the basses follow the rule in being compara- 
tively weak, the tenors do not howl onthe upper end of 
their register, and the low E flat of the basses is a tone 
and not a grunt. 

The volume of tone in forte passages is ample. In piano 
passages the tone carries and gives the idea of controlled 
strength. 

I had the pleasure of hearing this same chorus a year 
The chief works then 
Bride,” ‘‘ Phoenix Expirans” and 


were 
‘The Creation.” I 


ago. sung ‘ The Spectre's 
re- 
gret to say that the performance of the chorus last week 
did not show improvement in matters of detail. From the 
purely musical standpoint the performance as a whole was 
inferior to that of a year ago. 

‘‘Elijah” was sung by the association in 1889. It was 


undoubtedly familiar to many of the chorus of this year. 


But the ‘‘ Requiem” and ‘‘ Dream Pictures” were new to 
the singers. 
Inasmuch as the difficulties encountered in the ‘ Re- 


quiem” are many, the occasional slips might have beer 
There 


easily pardoned. was no excuse, however, for the 


persistent disregard of indicated expression marks that 


characterized the performances of May 4and5. ‘The piano 
I I 


of the composer was generally forte to the singer. A 


pianissimo was rare. Coloring was a monochrome 




















The chorus at Springfield is not so 1 ieldy that musical 
expression is impossible. I do not ‘ve in singing in 
bulk. I do not believe that an increase in volume of tone 
from year to year is an unfailing symptom of mu sical de- 
velopment 

Singers who cannot asa body sing with mark 
sion a comparatively simple part song spend 
the season in mastering the intervals of the choruses of an 
oratorio. When they can repeat their lesson correctly it is 
nearly time for the performance. ‘There are no doubt re- 
marks made concerning the duty of observing the lica- 
tions of expression, but the singers’ chief anxiety is con 
cerning the proper interval 

We hear every year the same old oratorios, ‘‘ The Mes- 
siah,” ‘* Elije ‘St. Paul,” ‘‘ The Creation, The Pas- 
sion according to St. Matthew,” & and they are 
almost always sung throughout with hearty good will. 
There is little or no improvement in the expression of the 
wishes of the imaginative composer 





fidence in the treatment of at which i 


Ss} 


confidence is lusty, even in scenes of 





It is not necessary to go as far as ¢ 
modern French, and demand the nuz 
color ; but we should at least be allowed to enjoy color in 


chorus singing. 





That sin species of musical entertain 
Is co 





oratorio certainly deman« lor galore to 


able to the men now on this side of the sod 
Because the Springfield chorus is of such e 


and 





terial, because it seems ready willing to 
+, my disappointment in finding la 


into shape 
stead of an advance 1n actual performance 


backward was all the greater. 


all 





Do we not after in these festivals lay t stress 


choral \ 


of 








on the necessity giving vorks o propor- 
tions? Are not the programs too long and too heavy Is 
not music then a formidable thing of man’s invention I 
confess I should like to hear the admirable voices of the 
Springfield chorus in an old English glee, if pains were 


reeable to listen 





taken in the preparation, or it would be 


to one of the * Macfarren, as 


MANHATTAN 


Shakespeare Songs ” 








OPERA HOUSE. 





THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, 


Bet. 


DALVINT. 


Broadway and Seventh Avenue. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








the in Cymbeline, 
were treated sympathetically. 


would not probably share ‘my pleasure. 


** Dirge 


The audience 


The modern audience fears lest it may be treated as a child. 
Here is an example: A waltz by Strauss was played at the 
fourth concert at Springfield, the 5th. The incidental zither 
solo was played with taste by Mr. Carl Behr, and the 
waltz was given delightfully under the able leadership of 
Mr. Mollenhauer. Would you believe it, there.were local 
protests against the introduction of a waltz in close juxta- 
| tion to a chorus from ‘‘ The Creation.” Why, Father 
Haydn would have been the first to have rejoiced in the 
ensuous charm and irresistible swing of this same waltz. 
oa * 

You have heard Mr. Chadwick’s noble overture, ‘* Mel- 

pomene,” in New York, It was given in 1888 at a concert 


of the Arion Society. I do not believe that you know Mr. 
Whiting’s ‘‘ Dream Pictures,” a cantata 
voices, chorus and orchestra. The program book of the 
Hampden County Festival states that it is an early work 
composed for the Foster Club, of Boston, I notice that the 
1 1891 by the Apollo Club, 


u E for solo 


antata ws in Chicago ir 
and I am told that the instrumentation of the cantata is the 


york of Mr 


is given 


he conductor of said club. 


Foley, tl 


The text is a translation of Nielsen’s ‘t Traumbilder.” 
\ maiden wanders ’mid fragrant bowers, attends a ball, 
stens to church music and a guitar, sees her lover in bat- 
le and awakens with a start. Then of course there isa 


grand hymn of rejoicing over the fact that twas alladream. 
It is often 


The 


The music does not call for extended comment. 


trivi 
IVlai, i 


is at times unvocal ; it is again bombastic. 














French have joked over the arrangement of the waltz in 
Gounod's ‘*‘ Romeo and Juliet:” ‘* Je (1.2) veux, (1.2) vi-i-i- 
vre-eu-eu-dans (1.2) le (1.2) ré ve-eu-eu, &c., but Mr. 
g’s setting of ‘*‘ With wild delight her bosom pants” 
much better, and from the purely musical standpoint 
tis worse. The instrumentation of the cantata is crude 
anc coarse 
* . *% 

An interesting feature of the Festival was the singing of 
the school children under the inexorable beat of a comely 
maiden, Miss Lizzie O. Stearns. The numbers sung by them 
vere selections from Beethoven and Cherubini; ‘‘ The 
Heavens are Telling,” and Bishop's ‘‘ Hark ! Apollo Strikes 

e Lyre,” arranged by Pearson. 

Ihe o singers, as art gave marked satisfaction. 
The feature of the whole festival was the superb singing of 
Miss Tuch n the duet from ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman” 
he was ably assisted by Mr. Heinrich. Mrs. Nordica was 
applauded enthusiastically, but she showed the wear and 
he tear of the season’s severe work, and she put her confi- 
dence in a stage smile and loud tones of high pitch. Mr. 
Rieger was admirable throughout, and Mr. Ricketson, 
although he was over deliberate and sentimental in recita- 

ve, sang ‘If with all your hearts” with beauty of tone. 
In a report that I sent by telegraph to Boston the transmit- 
te ade me do Mr. Ricketson an apparent injustice, and I 
ere gla make amends. When I spoke of Mr. Ludwig’s 
passages of pure song” the operator made my censure re- 
fer to Mr. Ricketson. Mr. Ludwig was realistic and dra- 
matic in recitative, and Miss Edmands sang exceedingly 


vell the airs that are usually spoiled by exaggeration. 








Mr. Felix Winternitz was disturbed in his performance of 

the first movement of Paganini’s concerto in D by the 
onversation of the school children on topics of the day, 
uit he gave aremarkable performance of a scherzo fantas- 

t Ba } Mr. Van Vechten Rogers, the harper, 
I ed with taste The performance of the orchestra was 

the main excellent 

* 
‘ . 

An officer of the association told me that the rain wrought 
pecuniary damage to the extent of $1 000, but he was con- 
fident that the association would be at least able to pay all 
expense 

here has been a Columbian Musical Festival at Mechan- 

Building, Boston, thisweek. Brass bands and children, 

1 female orchestra, and a grand variety of ked and 
pe on instruments, Mrs. Fursch-Madi, Miss Behnne, 
Campa Guille, Mertens, Miss von Stosch and other ani- 
ute ar animate attractions have not succeeded, I am 

ld, in drawing large audiences. Mr. John P. Sousa was 

rector in chief,and he was assisted by Mr. Arthur W 
Thayer and Mr, H. E. Holt. Puiuir Hawt 


The *‘ Herald” tells of an odd experi- 


A Queer Story 


f Laura Schirmer-Mapleson while singing in a church 


ence 0 


recently at Hamilton, Ont She went to the Centenary 


Church, by invitation of Senator Sanford, and at hisrequest, 


ung ‘* There is a green hill far away ” during the offertory. 
Her action was a shock to some members of the church, 


and one lady in the congregation, after sizing up the vocal- 


ist, walked out of her pew and left the body of the church, 


not to return until the last note of the exquisite song had 
died away and the closing hymn had been given out. The 
fact that Mrs. Mapleson was an opera singer led this 
demonstration against her, the church being one of the 


to 


staunchest in the opposition of its members to everything 
associated with the stage 


** Exchange.” 


] 
” if that widely pathetic lament | 


| composed by Mr. Sherwood, whic! 


| Parepa-Rosa. 


Correspoudence, 


Columbus (Ohio) Music. 


CoLumsus, Ohio, April 25. 
HE musical season here is surely ending in a veri- 
table blaze of glory, and the list of attractions we are hav- 
ing is enough to delight the most enthusiastic devotee of art. 

On the 19th inst., thanks to the enterprise of Messrs. Dickson 
and Talbot, managers of the Henrietta Theatre, we were favored 
with a magnificent treat in the shape of a ‘‘ Wagner night” by 
Mr. Anton Seidl and his superb orchestra, assisted by Miss Emma 
Juch and a score of New York’s vocal artists, including the 
Misses Fabris and Stein and Messrs. Ferguson, Stephens and 
Viviani. The program consisted of excerpts from eight of Wag- 
ner’s grandest creations, including the ‘‘ Tannhaduser” overture, 
selections from ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” ‘ Gétter- 
dimmerung,” ‘‘ Die Walkiire ” and ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.” 

The audience represented the wealth and culture of the city 
and filled about two-thirds of the auditorium. It was certainly 
a most eventtul night for Columbus, and many Wagner converts 
were made, while the devotees experienced rare enjoyment. 

Local interest is much aroused in the performances of ‘‘ The 


Bohemian Girl,” which are to be given by home talent in aid of 
y at the Henrietta on May 3, 4 and 5. 

1e production will be given under the auspices of the Colum- 
bus Music Festival Association, which has the financial support 
of the leading business and professional men of the city. 





Rehearsals have been progressing favorably under the super- 
vision of Mr. Herman Ebeling, conductor, and Mr. Otto Engwer- 
The cast is as follows : 
shisotg ...Miss Lillian Windle 
8 0:00:66 0 6.00 0646 hed 0:66:09 060-0 0:6'e MRM GMM URED 


son, stage director. 
Arline 
Queen 


guda... 

Count Arnh Sakesinn dicen nai Mr. Arnor Sharp 
Devilshoof..... .... werrrrrere te ......-Mr. Gordon F. Miles 
¥ ..Mr. Wm. Xanton 


ic rmerly of the Bostonians.) 








Thaddeus 


im Mr. Harry Lott 
.Mr. J. Knox Livingston 


..Mr. L. H. Reamer 


Floreshe 


Captain of the Guard 


Gypsy : néeodadbs tis dekee 
ROPER En nccRic davies elec diewdeteeeed Mr. E. W. Schueller 
Arline (the infant).......................Master Frank Hallwood 


rhere will be a chorus of 100 voices, and Neddermeyer’s Con- 
will interpret the 





cert Orchestra, augmented for the occasion, 
orchestral score 1n artistic style. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch con- 
ductor, 


ists will be Mrs. Sofia Scalchi, Adolph Brodsky, violin, and Anton 


will give a concert at the Henrietta on May 2. The solo- 
Hekking. 
On May 10 Nikisc 


at the Henrietta 


h with his superb orchestra will also appear 
t | a = 


soloists are not as yet announced, but as 





this will probably be the last opportunity of hearing this re- 
nowned organization under their eminent conductor a large 


gathering of musical people can most assuredly be depended 
upon. 

Mr. W. H. Sherwood’s piano recital at the First Congre 
1 he 21st attended and made a 
most favorable impression upon his auditors. 


cluded selections from Raff, Schubert, Gottschalk, Liszt, Weber, 





nal Church on the inst. was well 





The program in- 


Paderewski, Schumann, Chopin, Rubinstein, besides a minuet 


h was among the most pleasing 
numbers 

The Columbus Orchestra gave a concert on the 10th inst. in 
have taken that charming little city 


Circleville, which is said to 





orchestra was greeted by a large audience and 
Some of the most 


by storm. The 
the reception given wasa perfect ovation. 
pleasing numbers of their répertoire were given, including the 
Raymond overture, Intermezzo from “ Cavalleria, Rusticana,”’ 
Brahms’ Hungarian dances, ‘‘ Peche Mignon” overture and Ned- 
dermeyer’s characteristic and pleasing patrol, ‘‘ The Hottentots.” 

Mr. Henry Lippert from ‘* Martha,” and 
hit, while Mr. George Janton, the concertmas- 
Kalliwoda’s ‘** Valse de 
was Mr. J. S. 
was handsomely complimented by being presented with an ele- 


sang ‘‘ How so Fair,” 
sc ored a dec ided 


ter, played a violin solo, Concert,” and 


enthusiastically encored. Bayer, the conductor, 
gant diamond ring and scarf pin as tokens of appreciation in 
Mr. Bayer was completely 





s held by the orchestra. 


which he 
taken by surprise, but managed to express his thanks in a neat 
littl speec h. 

The third students’ recital at the College of Music takes place 
at the college hall Thursday evening next. 


Arthur Beresford, the great English basso, is to be heard in a 
song recital soon at the First Congregational Church. The choir 
will render a short cantata by Spohr, ‘‘ God, Thou Art Great.” 

Unfortunately I was unable to attend the closing concert given 


xy the Arion Club at the Henrietta last evening, but I quote 
the criticism that appeared this morning in the Ohio ‘*‘ State 
Journal.” 

The assisting artists were Mrs. Caroline Oestberg, prima donna 
of the Royal Opera in Stockholm, Sweden; Mr. Busoni, the | 
pianist, and Henri Marteau, the violinist. 

One of the great points of interest in the concert centered, of 
course, in the appearance of Caroline Oestberg. She sang first 
‘Fors é lu,” from ‘“‘ La Traviata,” and second several Swedish 
She has a voice of great power and range, admirably 
trained and undercomplete control. She attacks her notes firmly 
and surely, and her intonation is exceptionally pure. In her se- 
lections she exhibited versatility and much dramatic power that 
plainly indicated that her performance of the operatic stage must 
be impressive. Her training evidently has been thorough, with 
the thoroughness peculiar to the best European schools, and the 
result is an artist who can entirely satisfy the musical auditor, be 


folk songs. 


her selection a simple folk song, a dramatic scena or a brilliant 
aria. 

There is about her appearance, voice and whole souled, hearty 
manner much which carried the older concert goers back to | 
Her performance of the third number, from the 


gag 


C. A. Hall on Tuesday evening, the 


nacle Church to consist of 


| opera ‘‘ La Gioconda,” was one of the finest things of the even- 


| ing, and throughout Mrs, Oestberg proved herself an artist of the 
| highest rank, gifted with a voice of power, range and beauty. 
She was encored again and again. Her Swedish folk songs 
caught the entire house and enthusiasm prevailed. 

Mr. Thomas D. Daly, a bass singer far above the average, was 

| recently in the city with Collier's Comedy Company, when they 
appeared at the Henrietta Theatre. Mr. Daly appeared in sev- 
eral musical numbers, and his rich and powerful voice, fine 
method and expression won most favorable comment from a 
number of musicians present at the performance. 

With such a voice and superior ability Mr. Daly is deserving of 
greater prominence in the musical world than his present posi- 
tion can possibly give him, and we can safely predict a brilliant 
future for him upon the operatic stage. 

Although late in the day to refer to the music rendered at our 
churches upon Easter, there were several numbers given by 
members of the Broad Street Methodist Episcopal Church choir 
that have received so much favorable criticism that the partici- 
pants deserve at least a few eulogistic lines. 

The music was under the direction of Mr. C. A. Pryce, organist, 
and the program consisted of selections from favorite and classi- 
cal composers. 

The numbers deserving special mention were Offertory, ‘ I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” Handel, sung by Miss Lillian 
Miller, one of our best soprano singers. Tenor solo, ‘‘ Resurrec- 
tion,” Shelley, by Mr. I. E. Brubach with flute obligato, by 
Mr. E. W. Schueller, and bass solo, ‘‘ Calvary,” Rodney, by Mr. 
I. P. Byers. 

The quartet is one of the best in the city and consists of the 


er. 


above three singers and Miss Taylor, contralto. 

Mr. J. G. Bierck, the popular choirmaster of Trinity Church, 
has received a very flattering offer to accept a similar position 
from the Church of the Epiphany, of Chicago, and is also in re- 
ceipt of offers to return to New York. He is considering these 
offers, and it is to be hoped that he will decide to 
loss would be greatly felt by his many friends and t! 
tion ot Trinity Church, to which he has rendered invaluable ser- 


remain, as his 





> congrTrega- 


vices in raising the standard of excellence of the musical service. 


The following notice recently appeared in the musical column 





of one of the prominent newspapers : 

The ‘* Berthalie Waltzes,” by Mr. Charles T. Howe, played at 
the presentation of the ‘‘ Marriage Dramas”’ Thursday and Fri- 
day nights, gave great delight to the large audiences and still 
further marked the ability of Mr. Howe asa composer. He has 
made several efforts in this direction, which are to be considered 
as incidental to his chief occupation, and has achieved such suc- 
cess as ought to induce him to devote more of his time to musical 
composition. This last composition, it is understood, has re- 
ceived high commendation from some Eastern critics. 

It is rumored 
comic opera at the Grand Opera House, beginning May 15. 


Mr. Fred. Neddermeyer has recently published his char: 


hat we are to have a season of ten weeks of 


icter- 


istic schottische, ‘‘ Pickaninnies’ Tea Party,” a symphony in 
black, on the comic order, and a very musicianly composition. 
AULETES. 
>- oe 
Indianapolis Musical Items. 
HE De Pauw Symphony Orchestra, J. H. Howe 


conductor, assisted by Miss Marquis, violin; Miss Fernie, 
soprano ; Mr. Kraft baritone and Mr. W. H. Joners, gave a con- 
cert in the Grand Opera House on the 6th inst. 

Miss Herdman, pupil of Mr. C. F. Hansen, has been appointed 
organist at the First Presbyterian Church, vice Miss Carmony, 
resigned. 

The Schliewen String Quartet will give their third concert in 
the school of Music Hall on Saturday, the 22d. 

Mrs. Ida Gray Scott, soprano of Grace Church, New York, has 
been visiting friends here the past week. 

The greatest musical treat of the season was a concert given 
by the Detroit Philharmonic Club, assisted by Mrs. Geneva 
Johnstone Bishop, soprano. This was the first appearance of 
Mrs. Bishop in Indianapolis. 
Mrs. Bishop were given an opportunity of meeting Mrs. Bishop 


The friends and acquaintances ot 


after the concert. 

Mrs. Jennie S. Case, organist of Roberts Park Church, will be 
married on May 10 to Mr. Wm. Judak. Mrs. Case is one of the 
best organists in the State. Mr. C. F. Hansen will play the wed- 
ding march. 

The Indianapolis May Musi 
ed Seidl’s Orchestra for their May Festival. 

Mr. Richard Schliewen has been engaged as concertmeister of 


Festival Association have en- 


the first violins for the Indianapolis and Chicago engagements 


with the Seidl Orchestra. 

The Ariel Ladies’ Sextet will give a concert in the Y. M. 
25th ult. 
It is expected that a new quartet will be formed at the Taber- 
Miss Ida Sweenie, soprano; Miss 
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AND AT 
39 E. 19TH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


BRUSSELS, 
LONDON, 


Breitkopf's Popular Piano Music. 


A collection of pleasing modern compositions of 
medium difficulty. 


° + CAREFULLY FINGERED. . . . 


OR NOVELTY LIST No. 5, 


Edmund Paulus’ Instruments and Strings. 











Catharine Herron, alto; Mr. Andrew Smith, tenor, and Mr. Ed. 
Nell, bass. 

Godowsky played for the Ladies’ Matinée Musicale on last open 
day. 

Preparations are already being made by the committee for the 
sixteenth annual session of the Indiana Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which will convene at La Porte, Ind., June 27 to 30, 1895. 

From the time when Mr. W. H. Donley gave his first recital on 
the great organ in Plymouth Church the interest in these recitals 
has been growing. In view of this Mr. Donley has concluded to 
continue these recitals for the remainder of the spring. The 
programs of the ten recitals is a very novel program. On the 
back 1s a souvenir program giving the complete programs of all 
the recitals, and classifying the composers according to their 
nationality. 

More anon. 


Adieu. VIOLA. 
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Honolulu Musical News. 
USICAL matters in our pretty city have been 
le likely to be, 


quite lively of late, and are as Easter is ap- 
proaching and the new organ for the Central Union Church will 


The old members of the Ha- 
waiian band who would not take the oath to support the present 


be here the second week in April 


anized a band of their to 
There 


f new instruments from 


Provisional Government have o 


g 
Hawaiian National Band. 


own, 


be known as the are thirty-two 


members, and they have obtained a set o 


the States. Their first public concert was given at the hotel on 
the 22d inst., and was listened to by close on 3,000 persons. The 
program was well rendered throughout. 

The Easter music at St. Andrew’s Cathedral will be rendered 





by a choir of twenty-five ladies and gentlemen. Among other 
things will be sung Dudley Buck's ‘‘ Te Deum” in B. minor, and 
‘ Jubilate ” in A, Stainer's anthem, ‘‘ They have taken away my 
Lord,” and Bridgewater's ‘‘ Evening Service” in A. 

On the 25th a concert was given at the Kawaiahao Chur 
which was largely attended. Following was the program 


Overture, ‘‘ Enchantment” .. Rossini 
Chorus 

‘** Maikai Waipio ' 

‘* Liko Pua Lehua” 


Liliuokalani 
: Likelike 
Kawaiahao Girls 
Solo, ** Shadows eZ “3 Osgood 
Miss Greenwood 
Duet, ‘* Breezes of the Night” 


Misses Dale and Bu 


Gounod 


Solo, ** Thy Sentinel AmI”.. , Watson 
Mr. Wakefield. 
Chorus, ‘‘ Malanai and Warble’' 
Kamehameha Glee Clut 
Solo, ‘‘ Una Voce Poca Fa’ Rossini 


Miss Burgess 
Mr 


Guitar solo Ordwav 


Flute solo, ‘‘ Moses in Egypt Rossini 
Mr. L. Barsot 
lls of Averdovey 


Venables 


and Booth 


Quintet, ‘* Be 


Misses Dale and Burgess, Messrs. English, Wakefield 
Chorus 
** Jubilee Sarotte’ 


Ka Nani o ka Pakipi 


Kawaiahao Girls. 





Ka 


‘* Hawail Ponoi 


Hawall 
- i 


Miss Doeltz in Detroit. 
N the evening of April 20 Miss Clara 
0 Doeltz, assisted by Mr. Howard F., Peirce, pianist, of 
Dayton, Ohio; Mr. Wm. Yunck, Mr. F. Goebel and Mr. N, 
J. Corey, gave a song recital at the Church of Our Father 
in Detroit. 


Louise 


The program was as follows 


Songs 
“* Eternamente,”’ 


” 





wit! igato .. Mascheron 


Ries 


Bungert 


Trennung 
“* Der Sandtriger 





“ Von Ewiger Liebe "’ / 


srahms 
** Meine Liebe ist Griin " 
Piano solos 
Impromptu in F sharp.... — ’ .Chopin 
‘“* Gondoliera e Tarantella ane - va Liszt 
Songs 
ai Ok ae j 
“ The Nizie”’.. ’ 
La Reine de 


Grindahl 


Cavatine, * Saba Gounod 


Piano solos 


Ar } 
Brahms 


Intermezzo, from op. 117.. 








SN vi ccredvavssces Balakireff 
Songs 
‘Chanson d’Amour,”’ with ‘cello .... Holman 
“PR; le” 
Ritourne Ie Re eum adensin , Chaminade 
a ep gee ETT .? 
“ Ave Maria”’...... soca .. Bach-Gounod 


Miss Doeltz’s success was notable, especially so when 
taking into account the unsympathetic attitude of a large 
portion of every audience that gathers to listen to the 
‘‘ prophet without honor.” Then, too, there is always a 
vague hush that seems to settle over an audience in a 
church, which makes it difficult for singers to do their best. 
If the first few numbers seemed a little lacking in warmth 
the spirit that was developed in those that followed showed 
that it could be attributable to no other cause. That Miss 
Doeltz possesses the characteristics of an artist was plainly 
evident from the thoroughly sympathetic and intelligent 
manner in which she entered into the varying and con- 
trasted moods of her respective songs, no mean achieve- 
ment, judging by the way in which many singers seem to 
be dominated by a single mood, around which their vari- 
ous répertoires revolve with ceaseless uniformity. Miss 
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| than probable that she may attain her desires. She pos- | stowed upon many young students, aspirants for musical honors, 
that is far more to their 
healthy criticism. 


disastrous success than honest i 


sesses a voice of beauty, good range and volume, abso- an 
| lutely true to the pitch, and of an individual timbre pecu- 

liarly her own. She is quick to grasp and respond to the } 
| com full of enthusiasm. 
noteworthy was her refined rendering of the exquisite 


Two bright young girls who both performed with a certain de- 
gree of merit were respectively Miss Alice Roos, who gave a 
‘ Folk and Miss 


36, ». 3, by Clementi. 


poser’s moods, and Especially 


rendering of J. Weiss’ variations on a Song,” 


| Laura Stuckey, who played sonatine op No 


t 


songs by the Norwegian woman, Gréndahl, songs, by the , 








; " ' : : } One vocal pupil was brought forward at this musicale, by name 
way, that in depth of sentiment are far superior to any- | Miss Elizabeth Dooley, who I remember was only this season 
hing Chaminade has as yet written. awarded a free scholarship at the conservatory. She possesses 
| Miss Doeltz was ably seconded at the piano by Mr. | a voice of considerable merit, but she is per to use it with 
| Howard F. Peirce, of Dayton, Ohio, who played the accom- | indiscrimination. Her selection was *' Sogni Schira, a song 


h 
n 


t period 


As a/| better adapted for 
than 


paniments with fine and discriminating intelligence. er to sing at the closing of her studen 
natural 


Miss Dooley 


may in 





Vocalization, unless a 


} 
LA é 


pianist his execution was singularly clear and facile, and | ther at the beginning 
his interpretations manifested a 
scientiousness that has a higher aim than meretricious dis- 
play. Taken 
all in all, the concert was an extremely enjoyable and suc- 


N. J. Corey. 


gift, is generally abused by a novice, and although 


sincerity and artistic con- . , 
“ a vocalist, s! 
ift God 
It i 


thusiastically recalled, but then some credit is due the composi- 


has many natural attributes of value to 1e 


x 


I 1 | li hi . overrating her present ability abuse this has given her 
t will be a pleasure to listen to him again. What was the result of her performance ? she was en- 


5 true 


cessful occasion, tion as well as the singer, and when she responded her voice was 




















a visibly fatigued and her intonation untrue. I do not wish to 
a P say unkind things, but only friendly ones. Few people are 
Dayton (Ohio) Doings. courageous in expressing their honest thoughts where much 
May 1. good would result from so doing. 
y ae Py) : ° : - - . rchall rr h > her ‘ a] ntion na nn + . 
R. PIERCE and the Detroit Philharmonic gave | Mr. C. Marshall Darrach, teacher of elocution and oratory at 
us the last of their series of chamber concerts last Friday, the conservatory, also introduced a pupil, who was Miss Dorothy 
of which I subjoin the program : Muller ; she recited ‘‘ The Clown’s Baby,” by Vandergrift Mr 
- Jarrach | reas be proud of his pupil, who delivered he 
Sonata, op. 47, for piano and violin (‘‘ Kreutzer”) . Beethoven . ess: corto “salmaaa ” je proné @ ee mbbreert range ti a 
Quartet. E flat. for etrince Havd lines in a hearty, realistic and genuine style, wl from 
artet, E flat, A TTT EE oT Cee er aydn | ; ’ 
vs affectation 
Piano solos ei ‘ , + 
Impromptu, op. 36 Chopin | __ he last two numbers of the program wer Mr. Louis Ehrke's 
abner y ar deca staenc eee 
~ a9 E violin solo, ‘‘ Souvenir de Bade,” by Leonard. He was accom 
PRE OREREO) CO BIT gs NOV 2s dso céce dais tiisdesverrtovecet Brahms , + : - ; 
‘‘ Islamey.” an Oriental fant Balakireff | panied by Mr. Schill, and received an encore. Tne musical 
Siamey, ar TICMIUAL TAMLCASY .. cc ccccccee ceosece 29alakire . _ s : ; , 
F con a . | closed with a duet, ‘‘ Scherzo,” by Rubinstein, played by the 
Quintet, E minor, for piano and strings ........... eininaada Sinding 2 . ’ ’ 
an , ‘ . Misses Watson and Feist 
The sonata was a musical delight from beginning toend. | ,. , , 
pea ae ae - : ~* : he audience was large and applauseful and completely filled 
The quartet was beautifully played, Of the piano solos the}. | : . . 
; ws mT os the hall. 
Brahms gave me most pleasure. The ‘‘ Balakireff” is as ugly as | P , . vie . 
4 ae 7 ‘ On May 24, in the Universalist Church, the third annual con 
it is difficult. The Sinding quintet made a great impression. It |} . : : 
, 7 : , : | cert and commencement exercises of the Park Conservatory of 
s agrand work, at times most beautiful, and considering its | fe . , : , : : 
| Music will take place, for which a limited number of tickets wil 


great difficulty was well played. : 
y P | be sold. 








Mr. Pierce announces that these concerts will be continued | w 
' | Mr. Darrach, of the ry, will give recitals at the fol 
next season, and I trust our musical people will subscribe more } PP? 2 RG os IRD ind M “= 
liberally than heretoforo. It does not speak well for Dayton’'s | ee ee is 
musical culture that these concerts have not been financially | St. Luke’s M. E. Church April 17 
successful. Musically they were the finest ever given here. Mr. | Ansonia as Soc coraccenee 21 
Emul Zwissler gave an organ recital recently for the benefit of | Springfield, Mass.. uw 
our hospitals. Newton ...... 25 
The New York Symphony Orchestra will give a grand concert | Newton, N. J May 4 
rere May 2. The Philharmonic Society’s last concert takes place | Dover, N. J ‘ 15 
May 12. Prof. Arthur Cavendish, from England (pupil of Costa | And the Roseville Athletic Associat 17 





and Randegger), a tenor singer and teacher of vocal music, who 


April 


produced the tuneful opera ‘‘ The 


On Tuesday evening, 





18, the Newark Opera Company 
Norman 


a representative 


last December and made quite a splurge, is mourned 
1 I ge, € 


for by a number of confiding victims whose purses were touched 


came here - 2 
Chimes of dy” in 





Grand Opera House, which was well filled with 


for varioussums. Hotels, boarding houses, saloons, music deal- 








te 1 , -" - - cage audience. Everyone of the company was in excellent form, and 
ers, pupils, landlord and friends—all were done for by this slick, - v : , P 
+ O08 , , ' ‘ ‘ * : the performance was superior to any they have so far given. 
ministerial looking rascal. He has been heard from at Chicago, pa ‘ arias , 4 , 
' : The work of the chorus was admirable Ihe tone was good 
and promises to refund the borrowed moneys and pay the nu- . 4 oe 
‘te 1 : . . and the attacks prompt and forceful. There were of course a 
merous bills he contracted. Look out for him! Lk gether ie ‘ ' A , 
few hitches incidental to a first night periormance, Dut these 


ee were readily everlooked by an indulgent audience. 
Some new material was heard for the first time as principals, 


Newark Music. 








among them being Mr. William D. Preston, who acted the part 

Newark, N. J., April 23, 1893. of ‘‘Henri, Marquis de Corneville,” creating a most favorable 

HERE has been music in the air in Newark surely | impression—not, however, by his singing, for that left much to 

during the past week. Spring recitals, concerts and even be desired; but what he lacked vocally was made up in fine 
comic opera have followed each other in quick succession. | acting, which was the embodiment of grace and ease. 

It has been impossible for me to attend all the delectable mu- Equally good in his part was Mr. Harvey C. Ellis as ‘* Gaspard, 
sical feasts, but wherever I did go I seemed to see the same faces, | the Old Miser,” which is a difficult réle to enact, even for a pro- 
and it is now quite an easy matter to single out the true lovers | fessional. In the mad s« he was particularly good. 
of the divine art in Newark. | Mr. Joseph J. Mullin, who is one of the four walls of the com- 

Many of the music teachers, vocal and instrumental, are pre- | pany, acted the part of the ‘* Bailie."". He was very comic, and 

at the same time had the good judgment not to overact his part. 


paring recitals by which to introduce their pupils, and Mr. Fred- 
ic C. Baumann, director of the Park Conservatory of Music, 


assisted by some of the faculty, gave the second pupils’ matinée 


in good quality ot voice, and with excellent expression. 
gor rd 
as” Jean 


d the other 


er | He sang 
| He was recalled many times with eve 
Mr. Frank A 


fisherman), was goo 


1 


Wiil 





y expression of 





musicale of he audience. Thompson, 


April 15. 


The program performed was an ambitious one considering 


s season at Association Hall on Saturday after- from t 





noon, Grenicheux,” (a in his part, 





the | gentlemen of the caste were Mr. Herbert Mandeville, ‘* Regis- 
Mr. C. ind Mr. William J 


Notary,’ acceptable. 


youth of the majority of the students, and opened with a piano trar”; Stanley, ‘‘ Assessor,” Thomp- 





solo by Master Robert Williams, one of Mr. Baumann’'s most | son the “ who were all 


by Clem- 


creditable pupils, who played a sonatine, op. 36, No. 2, Of the young women of the caste, the honors were divided be- 


‘* Germaine,’ 








: : : | nats n iss ti tlver. 

enti, with the arrangement of a second piano part, composed by | tween Miss Lyde Marsh as and Miss Lottie Elver- 
. | ” : rc} t } iti liv in tl 

H. C. Timm, this being played by Mr. Baumann. Master Will- | son as “ Serpolette.” Miss Marsh sang beautifully, and in the 

iams also gave Beethoven’s “ Variations on Nel Cor.” He isan | duo with ‘ Henri” in the sec ond act she quite distinguished 


| 


Miss Elverson 





altogether clever child, and will in the future undoubtedly be a | herself, and responded to an enthusiastic recal 





pianist reflecting credit upon his conservatory teaching. He is | took her part at short notice, it having been originally intended 
musicia has a clean, decisive touch and an execution that is | for Mrs. Thomas E. Montgomery. part of ‘*‘ Serpolette ” is 
quite remarkable, although at times it is a little overdone, owing | a harsh, an ungrateful one, but Miss Elverson made the best of 


possibly to an exuberance of spirits. An interesting number of | it and scored quite a success. The remaining principals were : 
the program was a ballad from suite for piano and violin. The | Gertrude,” Mrs. W. A. Topping ; ‘‘ Jeanne,” Miss Kathlin New- 
composition is by Carl Bohm, and was excellently played by Mr. hoff: ‘‘ Manette” Mrs. E. S. Alston, and “ Suzanne,” Miss 
Louis Ehrke, accompanied pianistically by Miss Lilian Baxter. | Dooley. Mr. C. Wenham Smith con lucted, and had the or- 

I have heard Mr. Ehrke upon several occasions this season, and | chestra under pretty good control, and Mr. Harry F. Dixey, of 
always with feelings of gratification to myself and respect for | Brooklyn, was the stage director [he company is steadily 





him as a violinist, who is thoroughly conscientious and painstak- | growing in active talent and passive members, and the subscrip- 
ing. He israpidly outgrowing the student period, and it will not be 
very long before he will challenge criticism on the same basis 
as his excellent instructor Mr. Otto K. Schill, who is a violin 


tion list 1s now probably larger than that of 
Among the prominent { 


e, Hon. Joseph M. Byrne, 


any singing organi- 
zation in the yatrons are Senator 
James Smith 
Mrs. Andrew 
T. Barrett, Mr. Charles E. Cameron, Hon. James A. 


city. 
, Jr., Hon. John L. Armitag 
Le Massena, Mrs. Albert Owen Headley, Hon. M. 
Dempsey, 


virtuoso of rare ability. 
I notice that at the conservatory performances Mr. Baumann 





invariably brings torward Miss Juliette Giradot, and one can | Mr. Peter Hauck, Schuyler B. Jackson, Hon. Gottefried Krueger, 
readily understand his reason for so doing in listening to her | William F. Hattersley, Hon. Edwin Lister, Hon. Frank M. 
creditable performance. At this musicale she played Mozart’s | McDermit, Mr. James T. Ball, Mr. Oscar Michael, Mr. Louis 


Plaut, Hon. William E. O’Connor, Mr. Moses Plaut, Mr Fred D. 
Wrightson and 


and sonate) three 
molto, adagio and allegro assai. Miss Giradot’s technic is good 
and her conception fair, but she has some faults to overcome if 
she desires to become an artist. 


sonate (from fantasie movements, allegro 
Stoutenburg, Mr. John F. Shanley, Dr. James T. 
Hon. George H. Wiedenmayer. 

In the allegro molto movement On Wednesday evening, April 19, Miss Christine C. MacCall 
the time was accelerated to a degree that became absolutely | gave a pupils’ song recital in the lecture room of 
byterian Church. I was not in attendance, but I 


good authority that the recital was in evé 


the Park Pres- 


frivolous, but in the other two, especially the adagio, she made a have it on 


j ry ray reditah! 
far more pleasing impression. ry way creditable to 





Doeltz aims high in her chosen field, and it seems more 





1" : oe ‘ 4 —— : " te Arona and 
There is a good deal of fulsome and sentimental praise be- | the young teacher, who is a pupil of Mrs. Florenza d’Arona, and 
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, . | 
to the twenty-six pupils who took part, including sopranos, con- | 


traltos, tenors and bassos, also Harold von Riper, a boy soprano, 
and Philip Cox, a boy alto, Miss MacCall was assisted by Miss 
MacCall nist, and Miss Mary E. King, accompanist. 
On the same Musical Union of the Halsey Street | 
the ‘‘Ruth,” the music by 
the words by Edward Oxenford, Mrs. Eva | 
sang the part of ‘‘ Ruth;” Miss Daniels, so- 
iss J. Francis Spinning, contralto, ‘‘ Naomi;” 
basso, “ Boaz,” and Mr. H. G. Crawford was 


Reane 
ning the 


sacred cantata 


Littell 
the cantata is not particularly melodious, but 
horuses were worthy of mention, especially the 
Chorus.” The principals la- } 
able disadvantage the not 
made tl of the Mrs. 
ure, sweet voice, and Miss J. Francis Spin- 


’ 


and * Final 


solos were 


were 1e most by soloists. 


ina 
> } 
lways acceptable, sang her solos in her usual cul- | 


of 


who is 


manner. The chorus was good and gave evidence 
llent trainit 
nW 


n Roseville by 


April 
James H, Ricketson, tenor, assisted by 
Miss Reane MacCall, piano; 


Mr. Henry Hall Duncklee, ac- 


dnesday evening 12, a very fine song recital was 
Mr. 
Hood, violin ; 


llo, and 


as performed 
...Chopin 
.. Schumann 


. Schubert 


ssannnnn Svendsen 
Lassen 
....Massenet 
..Chadwick 


Bohm 


tes yeux bleus” 


ated to Mr 


Ricketson) 


Schubert 

ceaapie Simon 

Franz 

. cove ce J Onsen 

egro, an ...-Mendelssohn 
How to Woo ” .. Hodson 
. Bishop 


Me, Mary 


il importance week was the 


Mr. Alfred 


) similar entertainments before 


musi last 


was so ably managed by 
ully decorated with rare old rugs, flowers, 
aded lamps, which gave it the appearance 
s were Mrs. Gerrit Smith, soprano; Miss Eugenia 
Mr 


accompanist 


anist Francis Fischer Powers, baritone, and 


yw beautifully ; her vocal art is of the highest 


ould be quite difficult for me to specify any 
ng superior to another in delicac y of expres- 
The only exception that might be 


Liebe Dich,” 


tic conception, 
the 


he first 


in which the German 
Mr. Powers charmed the audience 


song “ Ich 
water. 
he sang like an artist. He has a way of ending 
i ng or licate pianissimo, and completely ignoring the 
subterfuge so frequently employed by vocalists of resorting to 
Miss Castel- 
t ing piano virtuoso, simply captivated her audience. 


sensational methods to produce a telling climax. 
lano, 
is that of a mature artist, while I un- 


little 


Her marvelous execution 


derstand is really more than a child. She has a re- 


m irkal le 
id at the same time marked by a sympathetic intelligence. 
the 


has been better done before 


her interpretations are forceful and brill- 


and 


It is hardly necessary for me to enlarge upon 
that 
I only speak of her performance as it impressed me. 
Mr. Gerrit 


hic 


pianistic 


charms of the Castellano, as 
this 
Smith is an accompanist who sinks his identity in 


desire to facility the performance of the singer, but I am 
sure the musicale was materially benefited by the unselfish part 

he took in i The program was a particularly attractive one. 
I was genuinely pleased to note the precedent established by 
ingers in regard to that nuisance, ‘‘ encores,” by respect- 
lining them. Th 

a 

different things th 
The 


writers, yet the 


ir attitude in this respect corresponds 


long had. An encore may mean so many 
at it is better to dispense with it altogether. 
subject of the encore has been written about by many able 
has been 


The public will never begin a reform 


abuse still exists unabated. The evil 


fought at the end 


in tl 


wrong 
MS matter 


t must come from the artists, and whether they 
really wish it remains to be seen. 

The patronesses were Mesdames Benjamin Atha, Edward Bal- 
Robert F. Ballantine, Peter H. Ballantine, William Clark, 
W. Campbell 
huysen, John A. Gifford, George A. Halsey, Albert O. Headley, 
George W. Hubbell, Schuyler B. Jackson, Rowland P. Keasby, 
Kinney, Andrew Kirkpatrick, Stephen J. Meeker, 
Archibald Mercer, William Mitchell, Robert H. McCarter, S. H. 
Pennington, Theodore Runyon, I. V. A. Smalley, F. H. Smith, 
E. B, Williamson, Edward H. Wright, 
Nelson Wright and Charles Young and Misses Depue, Macknet, 
Quinby and Whitehead. MaBEI 


bach 


Clark, Frederick S. Douglas, George G. Freling- 
Thomas ‘I 


Jr., Eugene Vanderpool, 


LINDLEY-T HOMPSON, 


Seeded - 


Denver Doings. 


Denver, April 20. 

WO crowded houses greeted Paderewski Monday 

and Tuesday of this week. We have never heard the great 
pianist play with more feeling and sympathy than in the Tues- 
day matinée ; all of the dreaminess and sentiment of his Polish 
Of 
course we were again astounded with his wonderful technic and 
power, now as soft as velvet and rippling like a mountain brook, 


and again a Niagara thundering and rushing along. 


nature found responsive harmonies in the Chopin numbers. 





Denver has enjoyed a number of high grade concerts this sea- 


son. Aside from possessing a string quartet of the first order, 
we have had with us such artists as Maud Morgan, harp vituoso ; 
Adele Aus der Ohe, assisted by Willis E. Bachellor, tenor; Miss 


| Zora Horlocke, contralto; Edward Remenyi, and, by no means 


least, a week with the Bostoniarts. 

April 183 the Apollo Club, composed of twenty-seven of our 
young business men, gave its third and last concert of the sea- 
son, assisted by Miss Mattie Miner,’soprano ; Miss Zora Horlocke, 
contralto; Miss Edith Hart, pianist. The audience was large 
and very enthusiastic, encores being the rule, the feature of 
the evening being a serenade, in manuscript, by Henry Houseley 
(Cathedral organist), written for and dedicated to the Apollo Club. 
Mr. Houseley directed his work so efficiently that it had to be re- 
peated. We congratulate ourselves in possessing a composer 
and musician of Mr. Houseley’s ability. 

On Tuesday evening, April 4, occurred the last concert of the 
Lehmann String Quartet series. Twenty concerts have been 
given, and we look back upon those Tuesday evenings with the 
classic writers not only as entertaining but very instructive. I 
am sure the manner in which these concerts have been patron- 
ized, and the lively interest which music lovers have taken in 
supporting and encouraging chamber music, speaks in no uncer- 
Our 
own vocalists and pianists have assisted in these concerts in a 


tain tones as to the people’s appreciation of a good thing. 


most creditable manner. 
We are just now in the midst of the Taft organ recitals. 

EMERY. 

— oe 


Kingston Letter. 
KinoGston, N. Y., May 4, 1893. 
HE fifth season (not the third, as the program had 
it) of the Kingston Philharmonic Society went out in a 
violent rain storm at the Academy of Music last night. The mu- 
sical flood inside was quite overmatched by the aqueous torrent 


without, which, except in the case of vocal slips and defects, was | 


unpleasant and unfortunate. It was a bad night for a concert in 
In fact this society has been full of misfortune this 
season, outside andin. A stormy night for each of its three con- 
certs, a smaller active membership than ever before, slim and 
indifferent attendance upon rehearsals, which were at times 
omitted, and an entire lack of enthusiasm and earnestness among 
the singers—these are some of the reasons why the labors of 
Conductor Chapman here this season have not produced better 
The financial bal- 


a bad place. 


results and they must suffice for this record. 
ance will again be on the wrong side, even toa greater extent 
than usual probably, though this time in violation of a resolution 
adopted before the season opened. But the bills will all be paid 
and the society still lives, with an eager longing for better things. 

The following were the concerted selections last night, viz., 
‘* Song of the Triton,’’ Molloy ; ‘‘ There Is Music by the River,” 
Pinsuti; ‘‘A Song of Thanksgiving,” Cowen; ‘‘ Watch of the 
Angels,” Dregert ; ‘‘ You'll Never Guess,” Percival. 
“ Thanksgiving ” 


was fairly sung,”’ barring a few 
wicked individual entrances. But of course the tuneful and 
meritorious little work needs more than fifty voices and at least 
The other numbers do not call for mention 


Cowen's 


a small orchestra. 
here. 

The soloists were Raphael Diaz Albertini, violinist ; Dr. Carl 
E. Dufft, baritone, and the Misses Keyes, formerly of Rochester, 
now of New York. 
tured audience which is always in attendance when the Philhar- 
Mr. Albertini, though at- 
tempting no imposing tasks, was highly successful and won many 


All these were well received by the fine, cul- 
monic appears at a formal concert. 


Dr. Dufft was in pleasing vocal trim and gave 
The Misses Keyes, soprano 


hearty recalls. 
much pleasure with his fine voice. 
and alto, seventeen or eighteen years of age, sang together in 
sweet harmony, their youthful voices blending very happily. 
They were not so successful in their solos, but maturer years and 
further training may bring development. They have fine qual- 
ity and texture, with winning faces and personality. Mr. Emile 
Levy was the accompanist, and his labors at the piano on such 
occasions are always most effective and successful. 


ganist. 
Westfield, Mass. 
evening last. 
and brilliant manner, to the evident pleasure of the audience. 
Miss May Louise Clary,'the contralto, sang several numbers with 
her rich and ponderous voice, which elicited many recalls. A 
portion of the Philharmonic Society also contributed vocally to 
the program. 

The organ, though small, is highly satisfactory, showing fine 
work, ALLEGRO. 


~ i en al ~ 


Philadelphia Correspondence. 


UR city has been treated the past week to four | 


lectures by Mr. A. K. Virgil, of New York, upon methods 
of piano teaching. In connection with every lecture there was 
given a piano recital by two pupils of the clavier—Miss Julie 
Geyer, fifteen, and Hyacinth Williams, twelve years of age. 
The first entertainment was given at Association Hall, and drew 
out a large and deeply interested audience. The other three 
lecture recitals were given before large and enthusiastic audi- 
ences in the concert halls of the following institutions : The Blind 
Asylum, the Pennsylvania Conservatory and the Broad Street 
Conservatory. It was evidently the speaker’s aim to show 
advantages of the clavier method-over all other methods, 
is perhaps not saying too much to say that to the minds 


hearty expressions of approval, he succeeded in carrying his 
point. The phenomenal playing of the two children—phenome- 
nal for its clear, pure, musical quality, and we must not overlook 
their surprising accuracy and repose—seemed to fully justify 
Mr. Virgil's claims for the superiority of the method he so zeal- 








ing of instrumentation. 

Another concert conducted by Mr. Chapman here last week is | 
worthy of mention, as it presented him also in the position of or- | 
It was at the Wurts Street Methodist Church, which | 
has just secured a new organ made by Commons Howard, of | 
It was opened by Mr. Chapman on Friday | 
He played various selections in his characteristic | 





up the | 
and it | 
of the | 
great majority of his hearers, judging from the frequent and | 


ously advocates. A very great interest in this new instrument 
and new method of teaching has been aroused through these lec- 
ture recitals. o-<2 & 


Pittsburg Letter. 
PitTspuRG, May 4, 1893. 
ITTSBURG has been in the throes of a great 
musical excitement the past three weeks, which will ter- 
minate in the concert given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
on Friday and Saturday, May 5 and 6. 

The initial performance was given in two concerts by the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra. They attracted a very good at- 
tendance and were very productive of much praise for the band 
of musicians who shall represent America during the World’s 
Fair. Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler was heard here for the 
first time, and her masterly technic created a great admiration. 
Mr. Viggo Andersen, the flutist, and Mr. Hugo Briener, the 
violoncellist, were also received with much favor. 

Paderewski, the craze of the century, followed and repeated 
his former triumphs. Old City Hall was crowded beyond its 
capacity, and the $5 and $4 tickets were paid for without a 
murmur. 

Anton Seidl and his orchestra were heard next in a Wagnerian 
program. The musicians came near going on a strike before the 
concert, as salaries had failed to forthcome for some time. They 
were finally induced to play merely for the sake of Mr. Seidl, 
but wreaked a dire revenge by almost mobbing Mr. Charles E. 
Locke, the manager, at the railroad station at 3 o'clock in the 
morning. Under the circumstances their playing was therefore 
not as finished and spirited as expected, but Mr. Seidl himself 
and Miss Emma Juch were made the objects of an ovation. 

In local circles much interest was attached to the annual choral 
concert of the Duquesne Conservatory of Music, given on April 
25. Mr. Charles Davis Carter has much cause for satisfaction 
The hit of the 
evening was scored by the violin playing of Mr. Valdemar-Papen- 
brock. This gentleman has been connected with the conserva- 
tory as teacher for nearly two seasons, and has made a reputa- 
He played for the first 
time in this city the test piece of technical accomplishment, 
Bach's chaconne for violin alone. The audience appreciated his 
rendering thoroughly, and rewarded him with four rounds of ap- 
plause for this piece alone. He is a musicianly scholar, having 
learned his art from a favorite pupil of Joachim. 
superb, his conception classical and his execution finished. 


over the results accomplished with his pupils. 


tion as a violin player ot the first rank. 


His technic is 


He has the correct way of bowing, and his phrasing is as deli- 
cate as the volume of his tone is large. He finished 
habanera by Nevin and Beethoven's **‘ Romanza” in F. 
piano playing of Mr. Morrow was also thoroughly enjoyed 


with a 
The 

He 
has taken instructions from the Pittsburg peer of piano teachers, 
Prof. Joseph H. Gittings, and shows in his work fruitful signs of 
success. His place in the faculty at the conservatory is that of 
instructor at piano playing. 

As before mentioned, the two concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, assisted by the local Mozart Club, will cap the 
climax at the musical spring festival, which has been extended 
over three weeks, instead of being cramped jnto five successive 
AaGE TOxXEN WORME. 


days as formerly was the case. 


we 


Louisville Letter. 
IVE years ago who would have believed that in 
1893 a thousand interested listeners would heartily applaud 
and thoroughly enjoy an orchestral Wagner recital directed by 
Anton Seidl ! gladly do I record 
this advance in the cause of music in Louisville. 


It has come to pass, and most 


Through the many visits of Theodore Thomas in past years 
Louisville, like every city in the United States where his orches- 
tra has lingered, has become appreciative of orchestral music, 
while the various journeyings hither of Walter Damrosch and 
Nikisch have given our citizens some appreaension of the mean- 
With this comes a tendency for critical 
selection of directors, for as yet very few of those who attend the 
great concerts have had occasion or opportunity to study musi 
asascience. To them the music all depends on the director's 
personality, not the brain work he exerts to interpret the music 
of the author whose composition he plays. 

No wonder then that Anton Seidl conquered his audience at 


| once, and although few, except those familiar with Wagner's 


works, apprehended the superb ensemble of his instrumentation, 
all felt the magnetic music result. 

During the life of Mr. Louis Hast, of our city, an intellectual 
teacher of music as a science and art, the best classics were 


| studied by his private pupils and the orchestral societies, while 
quality, good voicing, fine registers and excellent mechanical | 


the choral unions of that time were singing the oratorios and 
church music of the great German and English masters. Just 
when this standard of music was lowered and incompetent in- 
structors crept into favor is hard to ascertain, but certain it is 
that the musical status of the city five years ago was deplorably 
low. Even Mr. Hast confessed that, and when he came to me 
for some material from the Wagnerian talks I had used in Vienna 
and London ten years ago, suggesting that something should be 
done here by both amateurs and professionals, I began to dis- 
cover the cause of the tardy appreciation of true art in Louis- 
ville. 

The “ideals” of the young people were too low. Instead of 
wishing to play like Gottschalk, Rubinstein and Thalberg, and 
sing like Jenny Lind, Parepa and Anna Bishop, they wanted to 
play and sing like favorite local amateurs, never imagining 
higher or better musical efforts; because they had never heard 
the best they were perfectly satisfied with their personal ‘‘ ideal.’ 
Another peculiarity found here, and perhaps in the East among 
a certain class of music and art students, is their extreme anxiety 
to learn, but not to let anyone know they have been taught. 
They want the world to wonder at their erudition and talent as a 
gift of nature, instead of possessing the old-fashioned pride of the 
world’s greatest virtuosi, who gloried in the fact that they had 
studied with celebrated maestri. Present day students seem to 
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feel it is a weakness to have had a teacher, hence the best means 
of education are concealed and ignorance accepts art at second 
hand, 

But this is a long way off from the event of which I started out 
to write. 

Five years ago such a Wagnerian concert as Seidl gave last 
week would have been assailed as a noisy bore and voted a 
‘boiler shop imposition.” ‘To-day perhaps a hundred people 
enjoyed it thoroughly and intellectually, many asked what it all 
meant, lovers of scenic effect showed weariness, hundreds 
shrugged their shoulders, declaring they ‘‘ wa’nt up toit;” but 
to one the best years of whose life were spent in the Wagnerian 
wars of Paris and Vienna, tu one who heard the vivacity of 
French wit scathe the noble master works of Richard Wagner, 
and saw the stolidity of German prejudice gradually overcome 
by the triumphs of Bayreuth and the devotion of Ludwig II. of 
Bavaria, the Wagner concert of Seidi in Louisville was a revela- 
tion—or better stilla rainbow of promise over Louisville’s music 
future. 

The interest taken in music and musical studies during the past 
five years has been marvelous. It is true, local talent is not as 
great as it wastwenty years ago, and I doubt if it will be for years 
tocome. Students at present go too fast. To play tunes, sing pieces 
and show off in public are the bane of art ; flattery, fulsome criti- 
cism and newspaper notoriety are the pearls of the price they 
seek; science is ignored, true musicianly instinct unfelt. 

In spite of all hindrances, however, Louisville is ‘‘ marching 
on,” and Anton Seidl outranks all predecessors in the minds of 
those best educated to appreciate him. 

The vocal selections were admirably given. From the ‘* Walkiire” 
to the mystic witchery of the waltze-like measures of the flower 
maidens of ‘‘ Parcifal” the precision of attack, pure tone and carry- | 
ing power of the voices were remarkable. Miss Juch looked as 
lovely as ever and had a splendid reception ; but singing seemed 
an effort, and her voice overworked. } 

Miss Sarah Lavine and the Misses Bertel, Fabris and Stein | 
were especially “noticed for the lovely quality of their voices, 
grace of attitude and absence of “ efforts to sing,” so often ap- 
parent in Wagnerian singers. 

We are glad to know that Mr. Seidl met several old friends in 


Louisville and made hosts of new ones. Now perhaps when he | 


. . | 
knows how enthusiastic we are over him and his most musicianly 
orchestra he will return to us at no distant day. 


Few other concerts of note have been given. On Wednesday 
night following the Seidl concert, Miss Lena Juel was heard at | 
Macauley’s Theatre. After her winter’s concert tour with the | 
Mendelssohn Club she has been singing in various parts of Ken- | 
She will always be wel- | 
Her | 


tucky with a local concert company. 
come in Louisville, where her singing is greatly admired. 
manner and method are charming, her voice bird-like, her stage 
presence graceful, she is a fine linguist; an educated musician 
and socially most fascinating. Octavia HENSEL. 


=e 


Lakewood Lispings. 
LAKEWOOD, N. J., May 1, 1898. 
VERY fine sacred concert was given in the Laurel 
in the Pines by a quartet from New York, consisting of 
Mrs. Carrie Hun-King, soprano ; Mrs. Jules de Ryther, alto ; C. 
H. Holtzhausen, tenor ; Harlow Chandler, baritone. 


The program rendered was as follows : 
‘OQ Sing Unto the Lord” 
‘* My Faith Looks up to Thee” : 

Duet for soprano and alto. 


Dudley Buck 
Bassford 


‘* Fear ye not, O Israel” Dudley Buck 
Tenor solo, 

‘Nearer My God to Thee” 

Saritone solo and quartet. 

‘Seek ye the Lord” 


Serpe re ree Schilling 


Baumbuck 


To comment upon the singing of these artists would be repeat- 
Mrs. Hun-King 
sang with great fire and expression, and it is really a treat to 
Mrs. De Ryther is so well known that 


ing what our music lovers all know so well, 


listen to her sweet voice. 
it is hardly necessary tocomment upon her great voice, and her 
singing was as usual enjoyed by all. C. H. Holzhausen, who is 
the solo tenor of Holy Trinity, Harlem, sang the well-known 
solo, ‘‘ Fear ye not, O Israel.” He has a sweet and pleasing 
voice, his execution was excellent and his manner most pleasing. 
Mr. Harlow Chandler's appearance was enough to prepossess his 
hearers in his favor, for his magnificent physique promised a fine 
voice, and his listeners were not disappointed, as his fine baritone 
voice rang with fullness and power. Taken all in all the concert 
was a great success, and was highly appreciated by all the guests. 
There were about 500 in the audience. 
- ee 


Ottawa (Canada) Correspondence. 
ALTER DAMROSCH'S New York Symphony 


Orchestra, assisted by Miss Lillian Blauvelt, soprano, gave 
an evening of most exquisite music on April 26. The orchestra 
played magnificently, and Miss Blauvelt’s beautiful voice and its 
artistic handling drew forth the highest encomiums from a large, 
enthusiastic audience. The second part of the program com- 
prised Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Midsummer Night's Dream” music, with 
Mr. Riddle as reader. 

“The Bells of Corneville” was presented on Friday evening 
the 28th and Saturday matinée by a very clever company of | 


amateurs. 

The Friday evening performance went on swimmingly, all the 
cast being in their rdles, but on Saturday, about an hour or so 
before the matinée should have begun, it was announced that 
the bright, clever little ‘‘Serpolette"” had been attacked with 
bronchitis and was literally dumb. The situation was a delicate 
one, for the opera house was packed from pit todome. Of 
course there was no understudy, so that nothing short of a dead 
failure stared the little band of opera singers in the face, when 
“Germaine,” Miss Louisa Smith, organist of St. Patrick’s 
Church, stepped forward and undertook the dual réle, merely mak- 





that is music. 
sorted to in aid of this study, if it be not musical, is met 





ing some alteration in a very hurried way in her dress. 


ered in 
good and the stage dressing and scenery correct. 


roses. 
LEONATUS. 





Lecture and Recital at Association 
Hall. 





N Monday evening, May 1, Association Hall 
was the scene of a very entertaining lecture and re- 

cital given by Mr. A. K. Virgil and Misses. Julie Geyer and 
These names are all familiar to the 
readers of THe Musicat Courter, and are sufficient guaran- 
tee of the high nature of the entertainment listened to by a 


Hyacinth Williams. 


large and enthusiastic audience. 
Miss Geyeropened the program with a prelude and fugue, 


No. 5, of Bach, and at once won the hearts of all true 
music lovers by her beauty and evenness of touch and her 


wonderful technic. When one can render Bach in a style 


calculated to inspire truly music enjoyment, aside from ad- 


miration of technic, then indeed one draws perilously 
near the position of ‘‘ artist” instead of ‘‘ pupil pianist.” 
The sonata of Beethoven, op. 53, followed and was a con- 
tinuous delight. 

Miss Hyacinth Williams first, because of her extreme youth 
and childishness, easily attracts a pleasing attention. 


| Story” and an etude of Wollenhaupt excited the wonder 


and admiration of all. 

Mr. Virgil took the liberty of changing the subject of his 
lecture for the evening, and instead of the one announced 
gave ‘‘ Truth versus Error in the Study of the Piano.” We 
must content ourselves with a brief synopsis of the points 
therein, though we could wish the readers of THe Musicat 
Courter might have the benefit of the lecture in full. 

Mr. Virgil said it was his purpose to call attention toa 
few facts in the teaching of the piano concerning which 
certain incorrect theories have long existed, and from 


| which have grown false methods of foundational teaching. 


He stated at once it was his intention to show the neces- 


| sity of thorough foundational training, and how this might 


be accomplished more perfectly and quickly by the use of 
the Practice Clavier. 

He deplored the fact that so many teachers were unwill- 
ing to be styled other than artist teachers, not that he de- 


preciated their necessity, but that he realized the need of 
thorough elementary teachers to pave the way for the 


artist teachers. Too many pupils play like their teachers, 
instead of developing their own individuality and giving 
their own interpretations of the various compositions at- 
tempted by them. The remedy for this is only to be found 
in the consciousness on the part of the individual of possess- 
ing a perfect and independent technic which will leave him 
free to develop the musical sense latent within him. 
fore one sees at once the immense responsibility of the 
foundational teacher, and this justifies the division of labor 
as between the teachers who do artistic foundational work 
and those who do artistic musical work. 

Too often the failure of a pupil, after years of study, to 
attain success is accounted for by the term ‘‘ not musical,” 
and this term, more than any other in the English language, 
serves to exonerate the teacher from blame. But Mr. Vir- 
gil contends that patient, earnest work in the right direc- 
tion, with correct training, must always bring its reward. 
He says there must be a distinction made between teach- 
ing playing and teaching music, and this distinction must 
be more marked than is possible when the piano alone is 
used. With the prevailing methods of instruction the 
emotion of the pupil is strongly appealed to, to the neglect 
ef the development of his playing intelligence, and the re- 
sult is failure. Unless the fingers, wrists and arms have 
been perfectly trained to the work demanded of them there 
can be no success in store for the pianist, no matter how 
great may be the development of his musical feeling. And 
this is what is meant by technic. It is the mechanical 
part of piano playing, not that part that is born in us, but 


This for 
an amateur is no small feat, and when it is added that the lady 
was letter perfect in both parts and sang most charmingly there 
remains little wonder that she should have been nearly smoth- 
All the parts were well taken, the chorus was 


Her 
| choice of numbers is specially well adapted to bring out the 
careful and accurate training of the little fingers, and her 
| graceful and musical interpretations of Heller’s *‘ Curious 


without even a pretense of in- 
of the artist teacher that he 
standpoint of music, but the 


and too often is condemned 
vestigation. It is expected 
view the subject from the 
foundational teacher should 
the mechanical and musical 
at least investigate everything that may lighten this neces- 
sarily tedious work. 

Because some great musician in an unguarded moment 
has said, ‘‘ It is not my fingers that play, it is the spirit, 
the soul,” many teachers and pupils imagine the fingers 
and brains have but little to do with it, but patiently wait 
for the ‘‘ spirit” to come forth and show itself, and they 
wait in vain. Mr. Virgil frankly asserts it as his belief 
that the fingers and brain must do a large amount of intel- 


make observations from both 
side, and willingly accept, or 


ligent hard work before the soul is interested in the pro- 
ceeding. 

And now comes a precious morsel of comfort for those 
lovers of the piano who have given up all hope because 
they believe musical talent to be lacking. And here we 
quote verbatim: ‘'I firmly believe that when logical and 
comprehensible foundational methods of instruction and 
practice are employed from the outset, from the first lesson, 
that time will show that many more are born capable of 
becoming artists than are now supposed. I thoroughly be- 
lieve that intelligent, able bodied people who possess a love 
for music are capable of becoming piano players if from a 
suitable age their powers are properly utilized through a 
healthy, symmetrical and natural development. If an 
intelligent, willing pupil is rightly taught he will play 
correctly, and if by nature or by culture he possesses 
musical taste he will play musically.” Mr. Virgil then gives 
some statistics which are truly appalling as to the large 
number of failures among piano students. In view of these 
failures by the old piano methods it is surprising that 
people are so loath to try the clavier, but they seem to have 
a horror of innovations and fear that an instrument without 


’ 


tone and with sharp, unmusical clicks will destroy whatever 
musical feeling they may possess. Every musician and 


| teacher knows that the expression of music demands first of 


all the legato effect, and the schemes and devices resorted 
to in teaching this touch are legion. Really all that is 
necessary is a perfect understanding of the mechanical de- 
mands of the piano action and then proper action of the 
fingers to meet those demands. 

The term legato means a succession of tones from any 
musical instrument, or from the human voice, in which 


| each following tone begins the precise instant the preced- 


ing tone ceases, with no separation of tone, and no overlap- 
ping of tone. By experiments with the piano keyboard it 
is found that the mechanism of the action of the piano that 
starts tone, namely, the hammer, and the mechanism that 


| stops tone, the damper, do their work at precisely the same 


There- | 


instant when, and only when the two keys involved in 
passing from key to key start together and move with 
equal velocity, one rising and the other falling. The pro- 
duction of the true legato effect is due to consummate pre- 
cision and accuracy in the starting and stopping of tones. 
To secure this accuracy should be the first aim of the 
pupil and with this will come such muscular and nerve 


| conditions as will secure perfect control of the fingers. 


Arm pressure and the overlapping of tones are two of the 
grave errors referred to in the opening remarks. 

In order that the fingers may be in sympathy with the de- 
mands of the instrument, lightness of touch, accuracy and 
rapidity of motion are absolutely necessary. The up and 
down clicks of the clavier are so appointed as to make clear 
to the mind of the pupil at once the principle of the instru- 
ment and what is required of the fingers to attain desired 
results. The why and the wherefore are easily stated facts, 
and where all is doubt and uncertainty at the piano, the 
use of the clavier insures correct playing habits, which be- 
come firmly fixed and are not to be lost when tone is brought 
into use. 

Mr. Virgil closes his lecture by dividing his hearers into 
classes—believers and unbelievers—and then asks who are 
these believers and unbelievers? The believers are those 
who have carefully investigated and tested the theories 


| advocated, while the unbelievers are those who do not deign 


toinquire intothem. He then appeals to the intelligence of 


| the listener and asks whose testimony they are most willing 


that which by patient drudgery can be and must be | . 
| believe, or those who do not know and therefore will not 


learned. 


everything. His answer is unique and characteristic: ‘‘ If 
a person hasn’t it it is everything, for he is a dead failure, 
sure. If he has it he must have something else or he can- 
not be a pronounced success.” 

The study of the piano, more than any other profession 
perhaps, is looked upon from a one sided point of view, and 
Therefore every device which may be re- 


with derision. That little instrument, the metronome, now 
considered so valuable by many teachers, came in for its 
share of abuse, and even yet is looked upon with disfavor 
by over fastidious musicians. They claim that a true musi- 
cian needs nothing but the soul inspiring strains of the 
piano to perfect them in its use; but, alas, the tremendous 
number of failures decisively proves the fallacy of this idea. 
The clavier must of course meet with the same opposition, 


to accept—the testimony of those who know and therefore 


ikl Pee : ‘ - . | believe. 
Mr. Virgil says he is often asked if he believes technic is | 


Not the least interesting numbers on the program, espe- 
cially to piano students and teachers, were the technical 
exercises played by the young ladies, both at the clavier 


| and at the piano, demonstrating the various qualities of 
| touch so much more easily understood and acquired at tue 





clavier, and their skill in arpeggio work. Miss Williams 
also astonished and delighted the audience by a very 
nearly perfect rendition of an etude of Scarlatti, which she 
had learned and nremorized at the clavier, but now played 
for the first time on the piano. 

Henselt’s most beautiful dream, ‘‘ If I were a Bird,” was 
adream indeed ’neath Miss Geyer’s skillful fingers, and 
won for her a well deserved encore. 

Miss Williams then gave us Jensen’s ‘‘ Will o’ the Wisp” 
and the Columbine Minuet of Delahaye. It is truly wonderful 
the depth of tone she produces in her clear, rippling runs, 
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n one realizes the youth of the player and how short a 
little fingers have been in training. 
sed th 


M 


s(,ever ¢ 
le, berceuse and the ever beautiful C sharp 

o. Inthis more than any other number did 
her wonderful musical ability for one so 
into it with an amazing depth of feeling 
tonal « If there is room 
in so clever a rendition, it might be found in 
tone 


ire clear and rippling, but perhaps too light 


he enter! 


ffects are magnificent. 
isn 


in the broader passages and in her 
istic effects. But criticism seems almost pro- 
face of the youth of the players who gave us 
,an evening. 


Music Sent for Criticism. 
Robert Cocks & Co., London. 
Three Trtos for Ladtes’ Voices. 
directoress of the Euphonia Choir, at 
108, of Spohr, 


SPOHR, 
Mrs 
Bath, E 


them 


Mackechnie, 
rland, has taken quotations from op. 
with English words, and arranged them for 
» women's voices, with an accompaniment for the piano. 
graved and printed in the best style and will 
in boarding schools. The compass of the voices 


is not great. These trios are easier to acquire 
Heavenly Master,” from Spohr’s ‘‘ Calvary,” 


‘* Lift Thine 


‘ Tesus 


but they are somewhat more elaborate than 


Eyes,” from Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Elijah.” 


Phelps Music Company, New York, 
W. W. GILCHRIST, Long Wears the Day. 
This is a ballad for a contralto voice having a compass of 
nearly two octaves (from low G sharp to high F sharp), but 
D mz 1 


and hence the range 


iy be used as an alternative, optictial with the singer, 
f voice required is not so great as to 
general use. The character of the music is not 
but rather full of hope and peace. There are 
the 


and continuous modulations 


ly strange intervals in vocal melody, or 


rmonies in the ac- 


nt ; there is therefore nothing in this respect to 
opularity in the drawing room. This is not said 
lisparagement, but to give information to 

} 


elebrated t 


composer, Gilchrist, is seen at 
erted music, where the themes are developed 
nd subject matter has to be provided for many 


and when the poetic ideas are worthy such 
In fact, his power increases in direct proportion 
itude of the task to which he applies himself. 


Riess & Erler, Berlin. 
CHARLES E. PLATT, The Nights. 
The words of Barry Cornwall are here set for a soprano 
wl The melody 


voice, h ranges from low C to high F. 


} 


novos 
y throughout tl 


freel 
and thus presents a marked contrast to the majority of 


moves 1e entire compass continuously, 


vocal melodies that move diatonically rather than by skips 
and that remain for an appreciable time in the same section 
of the stave. The German version is by Mrs. John P. Mor- 
is not, however, of the ordinary German 


The musical thoughts are 


This song 


, but is 


gan 
much less reflective 


There is also something about the 


type 
as surface thoughts 
opening phrases of the melody that very forcibly reminds 
one of the well-known song by the late Henry Russell, ‘‘ O, 
a dainty plant is the ivy green, that creepeth o’er ruins old.” 
Such mnemonic action does not seem to be caused merely 


It 


be assumed that notice is drawn to this to hint 


by the similarity of the poetic or rhythmic structure. 

must not 

that the melody is not original, but to give evidence to 
very familiar style 


Clayton F. Summy, Chicago. 


CARL KOELLING, eT ae 
This is a soprano song with Italian and English words. 


singers that it is in a 


O Maria. 


and accompaniments for piano or harp, the organ and vio- 
These accompaniments The 
thoroughly non-sectarian, and may be 
It ** Ave 


and has so strong a 


lin or ‘cello. are obligato. 
English words are 
used even in Jewish synagogues. is not an 
yrayer ‘‘O Maria; ” 
‘‘Ave Maria,” with the Bach 
ground, as to compel comparison. 
seems at first glance as a glorified form of the French prod- 
uct. The key is F. The organ begins with strolling 


chords, and soon the 


Maria,” but yet a 7 


family likeness to Gounod’s 


back In fact this piece 


stringed instrument announces the 
vocal melody about to be sung. The piano part consists of 
an unbroken series of chords in arpeggio, which obey the 
requirements of a well considered harmonic plan. But as 
the left hand over the right to 


outvie the 


the performer must cross 


complete each arpeggio it seems to rival or 
Bach prelude with its comparatively unobtrusive and calm 
figuration. There are uncorrected errors in the proof, such 
as the omission of flats in the vocal part on pages 6 and 
7, but in other respects the music is well brought out. 
The engraving is carefully executed, and the paper is 
strong and firm enough to sustain its own weight on the 
desk. This piece should prove generally useful. 


S. Brainard’s Sons, Chicago. 

AUGUST HYLLESTED, .. 4 
This serenade is No. 5 in a suite entitled ‘‘ Roman- 
tique,” and consists of a melody that appears as a canto 


Serenade. 


| 
| 


e program with three Chopin num- | 
work, 


firmo, each note of which is separated by a free melodic 
flourish. The harmonies, although not specially new or in- 
teresting, are in keeping with the general character of the 
A marked peculiarity of it is that the notes of the 


| chords are so widely extended as to be more conveniently 


| executed by a player with long fingers than short ones ; 








| flowing and inoffensive. 
5s 


and more effectively rendered by one skillful in the treat- 
ment of the sostenuto pedal, because the sensuous fullness 
of the harmonies may by its discreet use be still further in- 
creased. The music occupies but four plates. There are 
no difficulties or awkwardnesses, and it will be found use- 
ful asa study, if not fascinating enough to present to an 


audience. 


Boosey & Co., New York. 
LIZA LEHMANN, Come, Dance the Romatka. 
The Romaika is a dance which, in Greece, youths and 
maidens perform upon the seashore by moonlight to cele- 
brate the feast of May. The words of this song are from 
Thomas Moore's ‘‘ Evenings in Greece.” 
‘‘ When the Balaika is heard on the sea, 
Come, dance the Romaika, my own love, with me.” 
The melody to which they are here set is simple and art- 
less, and the accompaniment is so very easy that the vocalist 
may play it himself without too great an effort. 


Richault, Paris. 

DECO, »6 wd teary Reese ie Re 
This is a short, easy piece for a pipe organ, 
three staves (one for the pedal organ), and therefore ap- 
pears more formidable to amateurs than the ordinary two 
Yet it is all extremely simple. 


Priére. 
written on 


A. 


stave arrangement. 

The music disarms criticism, being termed a prayer. 
The most that can be said in its favor is that it is smooth, 
It 
commonplace, and completely uninteresting to an artist. 
Among the French writers for this noble instrument, Wely 
and Baptiste hold an honored place, but the majority of 
their successors offer few melodies that are attractive, few 


is, however, characterless, 


harmonic combinations and successions that are new and 
beautiful, and little counterpoint that is strong, noble, dig- 
nified, and in all respects worthy a grand organ or a vast 
edifice. The student would do better to study well the 
works of Bach and Mendelssohn, and afterward to arrange 
for his instrument some really good orchestral symphonies, 
or purchase the settings by Best, and Hopkins, and other 
good performers, which display well the new powers that 
our modern instruments place at the disposal of the per- 


former. 


Carl Simon, Berlin. 
GUSTAV HECHT, Festpraludium. 
The title Festpraludium, ‘‘ Allein Gott in der h6éh’ sei 
is sufficient to.attract attention and create expecta- 


ehr’!” 
t 


ion. This work, however, is nothing more than a simple 
arrangement of the opening and closing phrases of Men- 
delssohn's ‘‘ Lobgesang,” and some few bars of the slow 
movement of the symphonic introduction, arranged for a 
bowed instrument and harp or piano. 

AUGUST REINHARD, 


Country organists who cannot extemporize freely and 


fifty Choral vors piele. 


satisfactorily in public on all occasions are here provided 
with fifty short and easy preludes in the most usual keys, 
which may serve also as interludes, to be played between 
the verses of a hymn, while the congregation temporarily 
ceases singing 

They are all in four-part harmony and do not require a 
pedal organ ; hence they can be played on a harmonium, 
and may also prove useful as studies for young players de- 
becoming familiar from the first with the true 
Teachers 


sirous of 
organ style. There is ample room for fingering. 
may like to know that these preludes are two or three lines 
in length, and would well suit a pupil too young to begin on 
‘* Rinck’s Organ School,” for which these preludes would 
make an excellent preparation. 
ADAM ORE, ‘ 

‘* Romance” and ‘‘ Danse Villageoise” 
these two short piano pieces, both of which seem to re- 
quire large hands for their convenient manipulation, and, 


Zwet Klaviersticke. 
are the titles of 


therefore, are not well suited for children, and the music is 
hardly worthy the attention of adult players. 
MORITZ SCHARF, Im Dom Zu Koln, 

A poem, by Josef Wey], is here set for declamation (utter- 
ance in the tones of the speaking voice), with accompani- 
ment for the American organ, piano or pipe organ. 

As music, there is little specially worthy notice in this 
piece. The only interesting feature is the combination of 
the tones of ordinary speech and those of musical instru- 
ments. 

One can imagine that a giver of recitations might pos- 
sibly vary his programs successfully with such a contri- 
bution ; but ordinarily the attempt to harmonize the unde- 
termined motions of the speaking voice, in any language, 
with the well defined intervals of musical themes, must end 
in failure. 

The music of speech (that singular melodic waving up- 
ward and downward of the voice in ordinary conversation) 
must be wholly resigned in vocal music, for the composer 


determines the intervals to be employed ; and these have 


| 
| 





little discoverable connection with linguistic inflections. 
In some ancient languages, as in Chinese, for instance,a 
single word may refer to widely different objects, such as a 
house, a stream, a landscape, &c., according to the way in 
which the voice is used. A low tone or a high one, a rising 
or a falling inflection, with a short or long vowel or a strid- 
ulous tone, &c., make the required changes of meaning. 
In modern languages these variations do not as a rule affect 
the meaning of nouns. Their chief use is tohelp and some- 
times enable us conclusively to judge of the mental mood of 
the speaker, his general character, sincerity, &e. When a 
wife, wishing to learn the mental mood of her husband, 
says: ‘‘Where have you been?” and he replies ‘‘ I have 
been riding,” if the first syllable of the final word be de- 
livered on a high note, she concludes that he is ina becom- 
ing frame of mind; but if on a low one one, that he is 
peevish. The vocal inflections of young children are spe- 
cially interesting ; and if closely observed will betray them 
when speaking untruths. This speech music is more highly 
developed in England, and even in Canada, than in Boston 
and elsewhere in the United States, and therefore one might 
think the difficulty of making the successful union of word 
tone and Yet failure ap- 
pears so certain as to make it hardly worth the experi- 
ment. An extremely soft background of music is often 
used with good effect in the spoken drama to emphasize 


instrumental tone easier here. 


special salient points. 

In the opera where there is no ordinary speech, but song 
is the accepted form of utterance, there can be, properly 
speaking, no singing. It always seems somewhat illogical 
to introduce a tournament of song, as in ‘‘ Tannhduser ;” 
or a Preisleid, as in the ‘‘ Meistersinger ;” and one would, 
if over critical, prefer the language used just previously to 
be in prose form, so that a poetic form, as well as a com- 
plete change of style might be used for the chief vocal 
effort. Haydn in the autumnal part of his ‘‘ Seasons ” in- 
troduces a song by a village girl. This he manages by 
using a very trivial tune, set in four bar lengths (phrases), 
with jingling rhymes and commonplace rhythms (dance 
and thus by contrast with his extremely 
all other places this difficulty is partly 


and march forms), 
dignified style in 
overcome, 

As 


ner’s remarks 


use of the spoken word in opera, Wag- 
He says that when 


regards the 

significant. 
5 

in ‘* Fidelio,” was com- 


are very 
Schréder-Devrient, as *‘ Lenore,” 
pelled to speak the final word of the phrase, ‘‘ Another 
word and thou art dead,” it was as though by a flash as of 
lightning, we gained a sudden insight to the nature of both 
and proceeds to point out that ‘‘ the 
terrors of actual in that 
Similar in character, though less in 


the real and the ideal ; 
realistic life cannot be contained 
which we call music. 
degree, is the chauge from spoken words to sung words. In 
the incidental music by Mendlessohn to the dramas of 
Sophocles and the ‘* Midsummer Night's Dream ” of Shake- 
speare, noble modulatory harmonies are employed to in- 
crease the dramatic intensity, and to help keep the orchesta 
employed in some way, so that its sudden entrance in a 
subsequent concerted piece may not seem so strange an in- 
trusion. 
to have their due effect ; but in this piece, by Moritz Scharf, 


These passages, when well rehearsed, seldom fail 


we are not dealing with living personages on a stage. 

Human nature is not here contemplating itself; but is 
occupied only with the poem, and the speaker's voice. The 
personality of the reciter is not part of the art-material. 

It seems clear that music must sign its rhythmic charrcter 
and thus become amorphous, in order that it may keep 
pace with the reciter ; the reciter must deliver his 
phrases in a set time that he may proceed with the regular 
pulsation of the music, in which case loss of freedom, will 


or 


givea stilted, unatural expressi onto his recital. 








Des Moines Concerts.—T wo concerts were recently given 
at Des Moines, Iowa; one at the Estey & Camp Hall 
by the Ladies’ Quartet, which was very successful both 
artistically and financially, and the second,the concert of 
the Musin Concert, which was not a very great financial 
success. At the last meeting of the Mendelssohn Club 
(James M. Tracy, president), held at the residence of Mr. 
S. Strauss last Thursday evening, an enjoyable musical 
program was given by Mrs. Heighton, Mrs. A. A. Belknap 
and Messrs. Schmidt, Heighton and Barrett. 


Marteau’s Tour Next Season.—Mr. Rudolph Aronson 
has re-engaged Henri Marteau, the remarkable violinist, 
for an extended tour of this country. Robt. E. Johnson 
will have the management. 

Amy Fay and Jeanne Faure.—Miss Amy Fay and 
Miss Jeanne Faure gave a very enjoyable concert at Miss 
Fay’s rooms, No. 33 West Thirty-first street, on Friday 
afternoon, April 28. It was attended by a large number of 
friends. 

Miss Fay’s numbers were: Finale of Sonata, op. 6, No. 3, 
Mozart ; Waltz, W. C. E. Seeboeck ; Melody, G flat, Pade- 
rewsky ; Serenata, Wm. Mason ; Maerchen, Raff ; Rigoletto, 
Verdi-Liszt; and Miss Faure contributed these songs : Chant 
Hindou, Bemberg ; Avril, Godard ; ‘‘ Nur wer die Sehn- 
sucht kennt,” Tschaikowsky; Frage, Max Bruch; ‘‘ Adieux 
de l’'Hétesse Arabe,” Bizet; Kypris Bergeuse, Augusta 
Holmés ; ‘‘ Vieille Chanson du jeune Temps,” Widor, 
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A Haunted Organ. 
HOSTS that are gaunt and of a frightful 
mien stalk through the carpeted aisles of St. Paul’s 
church at midnight, if certain superstitious people are to 
be believed. When arrows of light pierce the darkness 
through the mosaic memorial window these spectres vanish 
into thin air. Yesterday morning ‘‘ The Sentinel” con- 
tained an account of the supposed visit of some super- 
natural being to the great church at Knapp and Marshall 
streets. Just before midnight the pipe organ was heard. 
Weird music floated out from the darkness as though the 
organ keys were touched by no human hand. The notes 
were not in natural harmony, but the strains were soft and 
sweet, like the symphonies of angels heard by a dreaming 
child. Perhaps the stillness of the night made the music 
more strange and unnatural, and the vaulted roof gave 
back the echoes in weird cadences of unearthly sound. 
The police were called and the church was surrounded. 
A search was made, but the music had stopped. The old 
sexton came and examined the organ keys. He thought 
he found there the moisture of a human hand, yet with the 
closest vigilance the police had seen no human being leave 
the building. Here was a mystery that could not be 
solved, and although a day has passed the people in the 
neighborhood are still perplexed. Several theories, how- 
ever, are offered in possible explanation of the strange 
and, as some appear to believe, ghostly phenomenon. 
That the organ was played at midnight, no one denies. 
That there isno exit from the building after it is closed 
and locked, the sexton is ready to affirm. That no 
was inside of the church and no one left it, the police will 
swear to, for they were there to capture the midnight mu- 
Who, then, if a human being, 
The people are in doubt, 
The Rev. Charles Stan- 


one 


sician if any had appeared. 
was the author of the music? 
and many theories are advanced. 
ley Lester, the rector of St. Paul’s, was unable to explain 
In speaking of the occurrence, he said 

This mid- 


the mystery. 

‘*T am not ready to give my opinion as yet. 
night concert is a new thing to me and I cannot under- 
stand why anyone should go into the church at that hour 
of the night. It has been said that a choir boy might have 
been the musician, but what boy has the courage to 
there alone at that time? 
from the very thought of being all alone in a big church 
It is the natural timidity of childhood that 
It is a difficult thing to believe 


go 


The average boy would shrink 


at midnight. 
would keep him away. 
that a boy has played that organ. I am at loss to ex- 
plain it, and I must have more time to investigate. As 
soon as I can see some of the vestrymen I will start an 
investigation. By the way, I would like to know what 
Court Commissioner Bloodgood was doing out at mid- 

I was led to suppose that he was at home even- 
I understand that he heard the music and notified 
Of course Mr is a splendid citi- 


night! 
ings. 

the police. Bloodgeood 
zen, but no one expects him to watch property in his 
Our night police are 
I cannot explain this ghost 


neighborhood during the night. 
employed for that purpose. 
story any more than I can understand what Mr. Blood- 
good was doing on the streets at midnight. It is all a mys- 
tery to me. I have just received a communication from a 
man named Geo. H. Page. He says he, too, has heard 
music in St. Paul’s Church at midnight, and writes me to 
that effect. It seems that this ghost has been there sev- 
eral times. 

Mrs. Frances Bloodgood, the wife of the commissioner, 


I must speak to the sexton about it.” 


came to her husband's rescue on the question of being out 
late and discovering ghosts at midnight. 

** It is all wrong about my husband being out late,” said 
she. ‘‘He was at home in good season and went to bed. 
My son was upstairs reading and had his window open. 
He heard the musicand notified the police after calling Mr. 
Eaton, the organist, by telephone. I heard the music my- 
self, and it was anything but heavenly. 
judge of music. but I thought I discovered horrible dis- 


I may not be a 
cords.” 

Miss Henrietta Bloodgood admitted that she was asleep 
at midnight and could know nothing about ghosts in the 
church across the street. Mrs. J. E. Van Tassel, a teacher 
who lives near St. Paul’s, pretended to have a theory, but 
her story seemed to be even less reasonable than the original 
spook narrative. A boy named Everson Putney Maynard, 
living at 277 Kewaunee street, is saidto be passionately fond 
of music, and it was thought that he might have gone to 
the church. 
was at home. 


The boy’s mother explained that her son 
The mother said 

** Myson certainly could not have beenat the church last 
He likes music, but plays at home whenever he 
wants to practice. Last night I sent him to bring his sis- 
ter Emma home from the Immanuel Church. When I 
came home shortly after 10 o'clock he was in bed and 
asleep. It was impossible for him to have left the house, 
for I would have heard him. If he had gone to the church 
at midnight I should want to know it, but I am sure he } 
I have no doubt that he might want to play 


night. 


was not there. 


on the pipe organ, but I scarcely think he would attempt 
to enter the church at midnight to gratify his desire. 
J. Straus, who keeps a small store on Knapp street, near 


times. He said it was so soft that no one could tell where 
itcame from. It seemed to come from the church, but 
would rise and fall, resembling the music from an zolian 
harp. 

William Richards is an ideal sexton. He takes care of 
pnichral voice. It is around him that the mystery now 
clings. What does he know about ghosts? If he does not 
entertain the spook theory, how does he permit human 
musicians to come and go from the church at will? Why 
does he not render an account of his stewardship that 
shall dispel all allusion to the shades? But Sexton Rich- 
ards is also in doubt. He combs his hair with his bony 
fingers and shakes his iron gray locks in utter perplexity. 

‘*IT don’t know anything about it,” said he. ‘It may 
be that disembodied spirits come back to earth. It is said 
that they do come, and that they make merry among hu- 
man kind. Who shall say that they do not? It is not for 
me to go beyond the veil that separates this little life from 
all eternity. It is not for me to talk of things immortal, 
and to explain why a disinherited soul may not come here 
again to chide us all for our shortcomings in this world. I 
cannot explain this mystery. I got out of my bed last 
night to come tothe church. They said there was music 
here from the big organ, but I know nothing of it. I heard 
once before that unseen hands had played upon that organ, 
but I myself have never heard the music. I cannot say, 
perhaps the spirit of the woman who died last Christmas 
has come back to haunt us. Whatwoman? Why she who 
lived just next door there, and used to beat the tin pans 
when the choir boys sang. She did all she could to annoy 
us while she lived, and now that she is dead maybe her 
shade comes back again. Whocan tell? Who can tell?” 

There seems to be more or less superstition among some 
of the residents in the vicinity of St. Paul’s Church. Sex- 
ton Richards referred to a woman who beat tin pans when 
the choir boys were singing. All day yesterday children 
walked on the other side of the street from the church and 
as darkness came on they ran home breathlessly. Ed. 
Gibson, who lives on Franklin street, declares that night 
after night he has heard strange sounds, as though some~ 
one were trying to climb the back stairs. When he opened 
the door nothing was to be seen. There were those near 
the church who thoroughly believed that the ghost of Mrs. 
Fritz Pritzkow had come back to torment St. Paul’s church. 
Mrs. Pritzkow died last Christmas. She lived with her 
husband next door to the church on Marshallstreet. There 
was scarcely the space of 2 feet between the house and the 
church. Soon after the church was built a room was pro- 
vided for choir rehearsal, the windows of which opened 
out toward Mrs. Pritzkow’s residence. The choir rehearsed 
four times a week and dozens of boys joined in the sing- 
Ing. 

Mrs. Pritzkow did not like music in that form and so 
close to her abode. She built a high board fence to shut 
out the light from the church, and the fence still stands. 
The church people simply lighted incandescent lamps and 
the music continued. She then adopted different meas- 
ures. She bought a big hand organ and gave it to her 
husband. Whenever the choir rehearsal began the hus- 
band turned the hand organ and Mrs. Pritzkow beat tin 
pans until rehearsals had to be abandoned. While an an- 
them was being chanted in the church the hand organ 
would break forth with ‘‘ Johnny, Get Your Gun,” and 
before the choirmaster knew it the boys would be singing 
to the hand organ music and using the sacred hymn for 
words. This would never do and choir practice was 
stopped in that room. 

Another theory held by some of the more superstitious 
is that the ghost of a former organist is back from its abid- 
ing place. Those who advance this theory doubt the 
return of Mrs. Pritzkow’s ghost, as they assert that the 
woman was not a musician, and that a soul in transmigra- 
tion cannot take upon itself a talent not previously pos- 
sessed. 

Everything is yet unsolved regarding the mystery. 
Officer Prost is firm in the belief that the music was made 
by mice running across the keys of the big organ. Officer 
Gesundheit does not concur in this theory, but has not 
furnished any other opinion. A watch will be kept on the 
church, and arrangements are now made to turn on a full 
current of electricity from the vestry room, brilliantly 
lighting the whole church in an instant. It is thought 
that by this means the nightly visitant may be kept 
away. 

A CROWD AT THE CHURCH LAST NIGHT, 
Fully 400 persons gathered in the vicinity of the church 
last night, hoping that the ‘‘ ghost ” would venture to play 
another engagement so that they might hear the weird 
music. At least 100 of the crowd waited until past mid- 
night, but their watching was in vain, as the organist of 
the night before did not appear and there was no music. 
Several members of the crowd came great distances in the 
hope of witnessing a wonder, many of them being residents 
of the south and west sides. Among those present were 
several well-known citizens. 

St. Paul’s Church is famous throughout the world as 
having the most beautiful memorial window ever placed in 





the church, has heard strange music at midnight several 


St. Pauls, Church, and has long, iron gray hair and a se- 


composite donation. It is 18 by 25 feet in dimensions, and 


is made in American glass, joined in mosaic pattern. 
There is no window like it in the country, and it is the 
wonder of Europe, where, in the great cathedrals of the 
The 
glass is joined piece by piece and each has a brilliancy of 
its own. The early morning sun coming through this 
varicolored plate casts a subdued and sparkling light that 


is exquisitely beautiful.—Milwaukee ‘‘ Sentinel 


centuries, they have not such an artistic ornament. 


Humors of Composers. 
attentive reader of the biographies of emi- 


N° 
** Stand- 


ard,” can have failed to be struck by the fact that they, 


nent musical composers, says the London 


in common with their less gifted brethren, have what 
are generally termed their ‘‘ humors.” Beethoven for ex- 
ample would, when composing in his own room at home, 
frequently walk about in a reverie, pouring cold water over 
his hands alternately from jug after jug, till the floor of the 
room was inundated and the people came runuing up stairs 
to know the cause of the deluge. In another mood, and 
parlicularly after he was smitten with deafness, while work- 
ing out a subject in his mind, he would leave the house at 
night or in the early morning and walk for many hours through 
the most remote and solitary places in silence and abstrac- 
tion. In this fashion he sometimes walked around Vienna 
twice in the course of the day. 
ing his brilliant ‘‘ Sonata Appassionata,” he went for a 


While he was meditat- 
long walk one day with Ries, his pupil. For some hours 
they walked in silence, and on returning home Beethoven 
took his seat at the piano and dashed into what was the 
finale of his work. 

Mozart’s ideas flowed best and most profusely when trav- 
eling in a carriage or walking after dinner. His workings 
If an id 
strike him nothing could arrest his attention. 


ea happened to 
Even if he 


were always by fits and starts. 


withdrew from his instrument he continued to compose in 
the presence of his friends, and often passed whole nights 
without laying his pen aside. At other times he was so 
reluctant to do anything that he would not complete a piece 
until it was time for it to be performed. Julian Marshall 
relates an extraordinary instance of this. The overture to 
‘* Don Giovanni,” he tells us, perhaps the best of Mozart’s 
overtures, was written only the night before it was per- 
formed, and subsequent to the the 
opera. Toward 11 o'clock Mozart retired to his apartment 
and entreated his spouse to make some punch and prevent 


general rehearsal of 


proved so soporific 
At 5 o’clock 
The copyists were coming at 7, and 


him falling asleep. The punch, however, 
that Mozart dozed off and slept two hours. 
his wife awoke him. 
by the time they made their appearance the overture was 
ready! There was scarcely time to transcribe the orches- 
tral score before the performance, and the performers were 
It that this 


overture bears evidence where the composer went to sleep 


obliged to dispense with rehearsal. is said 
and where he woke up. 

It is related of Auber that he was devotedly fond of horse 
exercise, and that while he was being borne rapidly along 
his ideas came easily and speedily. Halévy placed a kettle 
boiled, so his 


The 


imagination of Meyerbeer was powerfully excited only dur- 


on the fire, and as the water simmered and 
mind became active and his flow of soul more fecund. 


ing a thunder storm, and whenever one occurred he retired 
to his chamber and composed with ease and power. Haydn, 
according to the testimony of Carpani, derived inspiration 
chiefly from putting on his finger a ring which had been 
presented to him by Frederick the Great. Having put on 
the ring, he took his seat at the piano and in a few moments 
was soaring among the angelic choirs. Haydn lived only 
for music, and the result of this devotion to his art was that 
for years he was unaware that he possessed anything more 
Gluck 
put his pen on paper until the entire composition which 
Marshall says 


than a merely local celebrity at Eisenstadt. never 
he had planned was complete in his mind. 
that in order to warm his imagination and to transport him- 
self to Aulis or Sparta, Gluck was accustomed to place him- 
self in the middle of a beautiful meadow. It was thus, 
with his piano in front of him and a bottle of champagne 
on either side, he composed in the open air his two “ Iphi- 
genias,” his ‘‘Orpheus” and other famous productions. 
Mendelssohn was careful to a fault in his composition. His 
caligraphy was as exquisite as that of the English Porson, 
and in the correction of his proofs he exercised the greatest 
minuteness. ‘‘ He has often told me,” says Mr. Coranses, 
‘* that he began by going mentally over each of his acts, and 
afterward he went over the entire piece; that he always 
composed imagining himself in the centre of the pit, and 
that his piece thus combined and his airs characterized 
he regarded the work as finished, although he had written 
nothing ; but that this preparation usually cost him a year 
entire and most frequently a serious illness. This,” said 
he, ‘‘is what a great number of people call making canzo- 
nets.” 

Anotner proof of the existence of what we may term 
in the compositions of musical composers is 
3ach, who 


” 


‘humors 
afforded us in the biography of John Sebastian 
was born at Eisenach, near Hallé, the birthplace of Handel, 


in the year 1685. As every student is well aware, Bach is 





a temple of worship. The window cost $9,000 and is a 
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the continuator of the school of Palestrina. He composed 


with gre His published works occupy forty 


at facility 
only a third of what he ac- 


volu but ; 

tually composed, the greater part of which, to our lasting 
regret, was destroyed by his son, William Friedman. Yet 
ally recopied what he wrote, and he spared no 
to render such composition as perfect as could be. 


these represent 


mes 


ie vene! 
ne gene 


pains 
Hiindel, Bach’s contemporary, wrote with such astounding 


ipidity that pages of his original manuscripts still reveal 
he gaze of the beholder from top to bottom the sand 
h he dried them, proving sufficiently that they 
wet all over at the Handel 
styles, but his chief work was performed 
At times his hand- 
1 was remarkably fine and delicate, the heads of the 
At other times 


have been same time. 


iposed in all 


the Lutheran Church of Germany 


notes resembling in size the point of a pin. 
ligraphv was bold and distinct. 
Like Bach, Hindel was given to frequent revision of what 


} 


had composed, and his corrections in general were 


neither few in number nor trifling in character. It is said 


beautiful air in the ‘‘ Messiah,” ‘‘ How Lovely 


that the i, 
was rewritten as many as four times. When he died, hardly 
one of his works was found in the same condition as he had 
originally penned it. Marshall says that scenes, and even 
bit reci ve, were altered, scored through, or covered 
with pieces of paper, gummed on and bearing a new version 
of the passages thus concealed. When composing, he in- 
variably wrote with the greatest facility, and would often 
to set words of an oratorio before he had received 

It is related that when he was 
of Aaron Hill, Rossi, the trans- 
to 
o keep pace with Handel, who set his translation 
‘* The Signor 


han the first act of it. 
1 on the *‘ Rinaldo” 


the libretto, was unable do his part quickly 


than he could write it down. 


‘ he says, ‘‘the Orpheus of our age, in setting to 
this lay from Parnassus, has scarcely given me time 
gh to write it; and I have beheld, to my great aston- 
an entire opera harmonized to the last degree of 
the short space of a fortnight by this sublime 
genius. I pray you, then, discreet reader, to receive my 


rapid work, and if 


it does not merit all your praises, at 


least do not refuse it your compassion—I would rather say 


your remembering how short a time I have had to 
The musical composers of Italy have not been so remark- 
humors " as their brethren of the tuneful tribe in 

Germany. We however, forget that Anthony 
, the author of ‘‘Guad Vero,” ‘Il Cid” and many 
both 
lighted, when engaged in composition, to have his wife by 


his side, and his cats, of whom he was exceedingly fond, 


must not, 
Sachini 
other secular and ecclesiastical, de- 


productions, 


about him, and that Pasietto delighted to compose in bed, 
3arbiere,” 
It is told 


of Sarti, a composer who was born at Faenza in 1729, that 


and it was in this manner that he planned his 
‘* Molinara " and other emanations of his fancy. 


he required a spacious, dark, dimly lighted chamber when 
he was desirous of composing music, and it was never but 
most 


at the quiescent hours of the twenty-four that he 


could cause his musical ideas to flow. It was in this man- 


ner that he fine rondo, ** Mia 


Dolce Cam- 


wrote his ‘‘ Medonte,” his 


Speranza,’ ‘La 


pagna 


and his most exquisite aur, 


Ticketed for Paddy, 


| CHANCED in the club the other afternoon 
and there met Peyton, Fenton and Fitzgerald, who 
were throwing the dice for uncorked ‘“* joy.” 
me to join them, but quickly wrapping my handkerchief 
around my right hand I told them that I had sprained it, and 


They invited 


that I was very superstitious about throwing the bones 
with my left, so the only thing left for them to do was to 
order me adrink and wait until my hand gets better for 
revenge. 

I hadn’t been there long before Fenton ran his fingers 
through his long, black and shining locks and said: ‘‘ Say, 
boys, I believe I need a hair cut.” : 

‘Speaking of hair,” chimed in Peyton, “ have you ever 
heard Paderewski ; : 

‘ Pader-who-ski?” ejaculatedFenton. 

The name sounded like some famous person's, but not 
caring to display my ignorance I kept quiet and waited for 
developments. 

Of 
course we all had heard of him, but we said nothing, and 


Peyton continued 


‘‘ Why, Paderewski, the piano player,” said Peyton. 


‘‘ You know, boys, he’s quite the fad, 
and he's going to play here in a few days; so what do you 


t 


say to us taking four girls to hear him? We can get Mrs. 
Tommy Trenton Trixs, that is, if she is home from her 
wedding trip, to chaperone us, and as it’s an afternoon per- 
formance, we can breakfast at the club and make a jolly 
day of it.” 

The breakfast part of the scheme struck us as being capi- 
tal, but the piano part didn’t hit us at all hard. 

‘Oh, Isay, why not go to the theatre instead of going to 
hear Pader—Pader—Padermooski,” said 
would be lots more fun.” 

‘‘ Hush?” whispered Peyton, ‘‘ someone will hear you, 
and if they do you will be lost forever. This fellow’s the 


Fitzgerald, “ it 





proper caper, and if you value your social position hear him 
and admire him.” 

We were now all deeply impressed with Mr. Paderewski’s 
importance, so much so that we sipped our ‘‘ joy” for sev- 
eral minutes in silence, though I could plainly see that 
Fenton wanted to ask a question, but was afraid to. At 
last, being unable to stand it longer, he said, real loudly 
(he’s awfully brave, but then he’s so sure of his position) : 
‘Say, Peyty, what kind of tunes does this fellow play?” 

Tunes!” repeated Peyton. ‘‘ Oh, he plays 
G minor.” This made a tenstrike with Fitz- 
We simply marveled at Peyton’s knowl- 


1 ” 


“Tunes ! 
tunes like 
gerald and me. 
edge, but Fenton being onto him, said: Never heard ‘G 
minor.’ Who composed it?” 

Knocking the ashes off his cigar, and tilting back 
chair, Peyton made good his bluff by replying, ‘‘ Steven G. 


’ 


his 


Foster.” 

This seemed satisfactory to Fenton, and after some little 
reasoning we all decided that it must be a song about a 
little boy who wanted a drink and couldn't get it because 
he wasn’t of age—a case sad enough to inspire an air as 
pathetic as ‘‘ Old Kentucky Home,” or ‘‘ Suwanee River.” 
Ordering another ‘‘ Oh-let-us-be-joyful,” we drank to the 
health of Paderewski and started on our way to buy tickets. 

As we were going up Fifth avenue, Peyton said: ‘‘ I un- 
derstand his technique is something wonderful.” 

‘* Huh !” we all ejaculated. 

‘‘I say I understand his technic issometh'ng wonderful,” 
he repeated emphatically. 

‘* Does he always carry it with him?” asked Fitzgerald. 

‘* Yes,” replied Peyton. 

‘* I suppose heis very fond of it,” I remarked. 

‘Very, I don’t think he would sell it for $1,000.” 

‘‘Tt must be grand,” we all exclaimed, and we continued 
our walk in silence. 
not see two pretty girls that passed us and smiled, which 
for the girls, for we are 


So preoccupied were we that we did 


was indeed very unfortunate 
‘* stunners.”’ 

At last we arrived 
was a large picture of Paderewski. 
some time, and Fenton 


Fitzgerald whispered to me, ‘‘ It can’t be so wonderful, or 


at the ticket office. In the window 
We gazed at it for 


decided to let his locks grow. 
5S 


they would have a picture of it, too.” 

‘A picture of what?” I asked. 

‘A picture of his technique, of course.” 

‘ That's so,” I said, ‘‘ but it may be so valuable that they 
keep it inside. Come, let’s goin,” and, opening the door, I 
entered, followed by the others. 

3efore we left the club we decided that Peyton should 
buy the tickets. So walking up to the clerk, he said: 
‘*Give me nine tickets, nine of your best tickets for Pader- 
ewski,” and laying $13.50 on the counter, waited for the 
pasteboards. Theclerk counted out nine, and putting them 
in an envelope, held them between his fingers while he 
counted the money. ‘‘ You asked for nine of the best tick- 
ets?” he said. 

‘I did, sir,” replied Peyton, and I really think your 
question is—su—super—superfluous, for my appearance in- 
dicates that I am accustomed to the best.’’ 

‘‘That’s more than this money does,” said the clerk. 
‘* The best tickets are worth $4 apiece.” 

‘* What?” cried Peyton. 

‘* What?” faintly came from the rest of us like an echo. 

‘‘ Four dollars apiece,” replied the clerk with a smile. 

A happy thought struck me. Pulling Peyton to one side, 
I said: ‘‘ That includes admission to his technique.” 

‘* You're right,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ I never thought of that,” 
and taking 
in return, handed over the tickets. 

We had just reached the door on our way out when Pey- 
ton saying, ‘‘I had better make sure of this,” went back 
and asked : ‘‘ Do these tickets admit us to the technique?” 

‘* Do they—” and here the clerk burst inro a loud ha, ha, 
which made Peyton very angry. 

‘«Sir, I want to know if these tickets admit us to the en- 


$22.50 from his roll he gave it to the clerk, who, 


’ 


tire show. 

The clerk controlled himself and replied: ‘‘ They do. 
You get his technique, a bag of peanuts and a glass of red 
lemonade, all for the one price of admission. Here, take a 
program,” and he handed out a piece of paper. Peyton 
took it, and murmuring something about rude clerks, 
joined us on the sidewalk. 

We hastened back to the club, and looking over the pro- 
gram, saw nothing about ‘‘G minor,” but instead a lot of 
stuff we couldn’t pronounce, and if we should hear ita 
hundred times I’m sure we wouldn’t understand it. ‘I 
think we’re stuck,” one of us said, and the rest agreed with 
him, but we decided to make the best of it. Acting upon 
my idea, we made upa program of our own and forwarded 
it to Mr. Paderewski’s management with a request that at 
least a part of it be played. The selections we sent are as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ My Sweetheart’s the Man in the Moon,” ‘‘ Papa 
Won’t Buy Me a Bow-wow,” ‘‘ The Man That Broke the 
Bank at Monte Carlo,” ‘‘ And the Cat Came Back,” ‘‘ He 
beg 2d Away From the Key” and ‘‘ My Country, ’Tis of 

nee. 

These compositions were sent off the early part of last 
week, and if that will give Mr. Paderewski time enough to 
practice them, we feel confident that Pittsburgers will hear 
some omg Bs tunes played in a dandy manner on the piano. 
—Willie Manning in Pittsburg ‘‘ Dispatch.” 











Musical items. 
Johannes Miersch.—Mr. Johannes Miersch, whose con- 
valescence was recently announced, has now entirely re- 
covered and has returned to this city. 


Otto Bendix Played.—Mr. Otto Bendix gave an inter- 
esting piano recital at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, this 
being the second of a series of three. This was the pro- 
gram given : 


Organ prelude 


Fantasie, F minor 

Galop Chromatique 

Overture to “ William Tell” ceee 
Arranged by Liszt. 

Three Concerts.—There has been no lack of good music 
at the Oberlin (Ohio) Conservatory of Music during the 
last month. On April 10 a concert was given by Mrs. 
Lillian Nordica, assisted by Mrs. C. P. Doolittle, W. K. 
Breckenridge and the Conservatory orchestra and string 
quartet ; on April 22 Theodore Thomas’ orchestra played, 
assisted by Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, and on the 28th 
a recital was given by Marteau. 

Indianapolis School of Music. — The thirteenth fort- 
nightly recital by the pupils of the School of Music at 
Indianapolis took place last Friday evening. 

Mr. Carl’s Last Recital.—The last recital of the season 
to be given at the First Presbyterian Church (Fifth avenue 
and Twelfth street) by Mr. Carl this season will take place 
Saturday evening, May 13, at 8:15 o'clock. The assisting 
artists will be : Miss Kathryn Hilke, soprano ; Mrs. Antonia 
H. Sawyer, contralto; Mr. Luther Gail Allen, baritone ; 
Miss Jeanne Pottinger, pianist, and Mr. John Holland, 


violinist. The recital is free (no tickets). 


Seidl at the Garden.—The program for the first concert 
of the series given by Anton Seidl’s orchestra at the Madi- 
son Square Garden Amphitheatre last evening was as fol- 
lows : 

Swedsen 
.. Auber 
...Moskowski 
" Wagner 


Mascagni 


“Festival Polonaise” 
The 


from 


Overture, * Masked 
Ballet musi “* Boabdil”’ 
**Wotan’s Farewell” and magic fire scene, from * Walktire 


Prelude, ‘ » Rantzaus " (first time in America 
. Leoncavallo 
Holimann 

. Mascagni 
Delibes 
Rossini 


. strauss 


‘* Pagliacci" (first time in America ‘ 
Serenade, Wagner's ** Die Meistersinger’’.. 
Intermezzo, *“* Cavalleria Rusticana”’ 
Entr’acte, “‘ Naila" 

Overture from “ William Tell” 

Waltz, “On the Mountains” Sake 
Wagnerian programs will be given to-night and Friday 
night, and on Thursday and Saturday nights popular music 
will be played. The program for Sunday night has not yet 
been arranged. 


A Soprano’s Debut,—Miss Emma B, Lane made her 
début at a musical given by the Plural Club, at Winthrop, 
Mass., recently. The following comment is taken from the 
Boston ‘‘ Globe :” 

Miss Emma Bradford, Lane, a promising young soprano, then sang, 
it being her début in concert work. Her selections, accompanied by 
Mr. J. B. Campbell, the composer, showed her to have a sweet voice, 
well cultivated and She is a pupil of Mrs. 
Leslie Millar, sister of Mr. B. J. Lang, Boston’s celebrated musician. 
Her selections were Liszt’s “‘Thou Art Like Unto a Flower” and 
Nevin’s “One Spring Morning,’’ and later she sang two American 
songs, ‘* Be Ever True” and * No Laddie Have I.” 


with clear enunciation. 


Schliewen Quartet.—The Schliewen String Quartet, of 
Indianapolis, gave its third concert at the School of Music 
99 


on April 22, this being the program : 


Quartet, op. 43, allegro 

’Cello solo, sonata 

Quartet, op. posth., andante, “* Death and the Maiden”’......Schubert 

Bach-Schumann 
Tschaikowski 


Violin solo, sonata, 6 
Quartet, op. 1, adagio 
Piano quartet, Op. 44.........cceceeeeeeeeecneeerennseeneneeees Schumann 

Death of a Newark Musician.— Mahlon C. Whittemore, 
one of the oldest and best known musicians of Newark, 
died at his home on Hill street in that city last week, at 
the age of eighty years. For many years he was the organ- 
ist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. He was the first musical 
director of the Handel and Haydn Musical Society in 
Newark. 

Materna.—Materna sang in St. Paul last night, where 
the new Auditorium was opened. Next week she willsing 
with Mr. Theodore Thomas. May 24 and 25 she will be 
heard in New York in Music Hall in several Wagner pro- 
grams and in ‘‘ Elijah.” She will remain here until late in 
fall. 


Verdi.—To a man of such strength and health, such 
brains and wealth of imagination as Verdi, nothing is im- 
possible. His is not the nature of a Rossini, who, after a 
series of successes made in the full vigor of manhood, sat 
down and spent the rest of his witty existence chewing the 
cud of memory, but rather that of a Titian, whose work 
ceased only with the breath of life. 

There is a curious parallel between these two great 
artists—the painter who worked without apparent loss of 
power to the age of ninety-nine, and only died by the acci- 
dent of the plague, and the composer who produced his 
best and most mature work at the age of seventy-nine, and 
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is to all appearance capable of as much more, both wend 
and new. In such hale veterans this century has happily 
been rich, and Italy can claim her share. In Verdi she has 
a source of pride which she is not slow to appreciate or 
backward in acclaiming. ‘Those who lately witnessed the 





triumph of his last opera could not fail to be deeply im- | 


pressed, on the one hand by the touching affection which 
leavened the enthusiasm of the country—an affection felt 
and expressed alike by king and by peasant—and on the 





other by the modesty and dignity with which it was ac- | 


cepted by the great composer. 

So devoid was he of all self assertion that he even ex- 
pressed his regret that so vast a concourse of strangers 
taken the trouble to come from all parts of 
and declared that he preferred 
wher his operas were ac- 


should have 
Europe for the premiere, 
the days of his earlier career, 
cepted or rejected on their merits alone, and when the test 
was independent of any considerations of personal popu- 


larity. A glance at his honest eyes was enough to satisfy 


the hearer that these were his true convictions and no affec- | 


tations of humility. 
Such men are at all times rare ; 
at a moment when the younger Italian school, which he has 


but living as Verdi does 


so long fostered almost single handed, is rapidly coming to | 


the fore and is reaching an important crisis of its develop- 
ment, his influence for good cannot possibly be overrated, 
nor can it fail to be productive of the highest results.—The 
‘‘ Fortnightly Review.’ 

Music at Madison.—Mr. Ronald M. ¢ 
the Webb Memorial Church at Madison, 
a series of four organ recitals on the Saturday afternoons of 
April 22, 29 and May 6 and 13. At the first recital last Sat- 
urday Mr. Harvey J. Genung, baritone, 


Damrosch for Chicago.—The ‘‘ Chicago Evening Post” 


irant, organist of 
N. J., announces 


was the soloist. 


There is an immense amount of dissatisfaction 


Thomas’ behavior, and while they are about 
bad that old maid, 


position 
regarding Mr. 


it it wouldn't be a idea to get rid of 


George H. Wilson, and put a man in of some executive capaci- | 


ties. Tom- 
lins should have his official head chopped off, and be rele- 
Little 
that the music section at Chicago is a farce when 


He has proved himself utterly useless. W. L. 


gated to his old business of a sewing machine agent. 
wonder 
such people are in power. 

Pirates at New Haven.—‘‘ The 
was presented at New Haven recently by a very creditable 


Pirates of Penzance” 


cast of amateurs, including Miss Lizzie C. Gaffney as 
‘ Mabel,” Mrs. Blinn as ‘‘ Ruth,” Misses Lamb and Hen- 
rietta. and Clara Feuchtwanger, the daughters; Mr. 


Stanley,” Joseph Criddle as 
Mr. Kaime as ‘‘ Sam- 
The 


Dessauer’s competent training was un- 


Leavenworth ‘* General 
‘* Richard,” Mr. Stock as 
and Mr. Leavenworth as the ‘‘ Police Sergeant.” 
chorus under Mr. 
usually good, and would compare favorably with a profes- 


as 
‘* Frederic,” 


uel,” 


sional chorus. 

Lejeal’s Recital.—Mr 
recital at Kohler & Chase Hall, San Francisco, on April 29. 
Mr. Robert Uhlig, 

Callers.—Mrs. 
Miss Eugenie Castellanos, the pianist; Mr. J. de 
of Buffalo ; the pianist; Mr. Walter 


and the Miersches were among the callers at this office 


Alois Lejeal gave an informal 
violin, assisted. 


Selma-Kronold-Koert, Miss Amy Fay, 


Gonzalo Nufiez, 
zet 


during the past week. 


Told of Massenet. 
ASSENET, whose “ Werther 


” has just been 


brought out at the Opéra Comique, was once asked 
the secret of his prolific production. 
‘Oh, it is not difficult to guess,” was his reply. ‘1 


work while you are asleep.” 


He is of the same opinion as Emile de Girardin, who said 
Add to this a 


powerful will, and nobody will be surprised that he is able 


that Paris belonged to those who rose early. 


to compose an opera almost every year. 

For the past thirty years he has risen every morning, 
winter and summer, at 5 o'clock and remained in his study 
till noon, when he breakfasted. These are the most fruit- 
ful hours of his labor, during which his door is rigorously 
closed to all visitors, great as well as small. 

His apartment in the 
Rue de General Foy is a veritable museum. Like Sardou, 
' But it is not here that he 
receives most of his visitors. They prefer 
Mr. Hartman, the publisher, in the Rue 
they are more at liberty to talk over the musical events of 
the day. 

When he is not engaged in attending rehearsals he passes 
the afternoon there, receiving a continuous flow of young 
artists, who come to seek his advice. In his cabinet in the 
Rue Vivienne there is not a single bibelot and the furniture 


He is one of Sardou’s neighbors. 


he has a passion for curiosities. 
to see him chez 


Vivienne, where 


is of the simplest kind—a piano, a pile of music and a few | 


chairs, and a profusion of portraits of successful pupils, 
bearing such inscriptions as ‘‘ Eternal gratitude,” ‘‘ It is to 
you I owe my life,” ‘‘ To my dear master,” &c. 


The father of Massenet was an ex-officer of engineers, 
who had large metal works under his direction at Montaud. 
He 


His real name was Massenet Foyer de Marancourt. 








Zielinski, 
Pet- 
| 











was much liked by the weeksnen; 8 among whom were many 
Tyrolese, who on Sunday were in the habit of singing the 
popular melodies of their country. 

When Mrs. Massenet was about to become a mother they 
promised that the child would be a musician; and so it 
turned out. His first lessons of piano were given him by 
his eldest sister, and from the early age of ten he was in- 
scribed on the register of the Conservatoire de Paris. 


On the first year he obtained a third accessit de solfege 
This was not 
believing that 


and the next year a third accessit de piano. 
a brilliant beginning, and Mrs. Massenet, 


her son did not possess the musical faculty in sufficient | © 


strength, recalled him from Paris to Montaud. 

This, however, was not to his taste, and running away 
from home he arrived at Lyons ina state of utter destitu- 
tion. 
sented to a last trial, and young Massenet entered the class 


In the presence of such a resolution his parents con- 
of Bazin, who treated his compositions as revolutionary 
and caused him to leave the class. 
class of Reber and subsequently that of Ambroise Thomas, 
where in 1863 he won the grand prize of the institute with 
the cantata of ‘* David Rizzio.” 

He next went on a tour, visiting the Tyrol, 
Hungary and other countries, and finally after passing the 
necessary stage at the Villa Medicie, he returned to Paris. 
His first work for the theatre was his ‘‘ Grand-Tante,” a 
one act comic opera, interpreted at the Opéra Comique, by 
Mrs. Helibronn and Mr. Capoul. He followed up this with 
his ‘‘ Marie Madeleine,” a opera in four 
Thereon is the following story told 

*One 


Anstria, 


sacred parts. 
morning,” says the publisher, ‘‘ Massenet and my- 
bell of the apartment which Mr. Pasdeloup 

the Boulevard the 
house of a baker and a tobacconist. Pasdeloup received 


self rang the 


occupied, on Bonne-Nouville, in 


; on | us with the mixture of roughness and good nature to which 
names Walter Damrosch as a probable successor to Theo- | 2 : as ; 

7 s P 3 es . | he was accustomed, and said 
dore Thomas as the musical director of the Columbian Ex- 


‘ Just one moment to get rid 
of a pupil and I will be with you.’ The pupil disposed of, 
Massenet began the introduction after having explained 
to him that the object of his visit was to listen to ‘ Marie 
Madeleine.’ 
‘Very good,’ he replied, ‘ but don't lose any time and 
ies me it at once on the piano.’ 
‘At this moment a gust of wind shook the doors, smoke 
Mas- 


but at every moment Pasdeloup 


filled the room and Pasdeloup opened the windows. 
senet continued to play, 
opened and shut the windows. Massenet paid no heed and 
Pasdeloup kept his mouth shut and attended 
which had filled his apartment. At 
his last note, arranged his music 


went on. 


only to the smoke, 
length Massenet played 
and got up from the piano with his eyes fixed on a portrait 
of Gluck hanging Pasdeloup continued silent. 


Suddenly he jut slapping 


on the wall. 


nped up, and Massenet on the 


shoulder exclaimed 
‘ Well, my young fellow, you must be hungry and have 
well earned your dinner,’ and he led us to the door. 
‘ Massenet went out and I remained with Pasdeloup to 
the work. 
eleine sings 


ask him what he thought of ‘It is simply ab- 
‘Mad 


nobody hears them. It is 


surd !’ was his answer 
f Christ,” 


absolutely ridiculous! 


‘I hear the steps 
ridiculous, 
that he 


and yet 
‘and he flew into such a rage 
nearly pushed me down stairs. 

‘I found Massenet weeping on the street like a Madeleine. 
Che opera was played at the Odéon, Mrs. Pauline Viardot 
illing the title rdle.” 

‘ Werther ” 


completed 


was composed in 1885. Massenet had 
Cid,” 


he conceived the 


just 
his ‘ and it was in the course of a tour in 
that 
drama on Goethe's work. 
It was first intended for the Porte St. 
Odéon, and finally, 
to Vienna, where it was produced 


Germany idea of writing a lyrical 
The task was accomplished in 
less than two years. 

Martin, then for the 
the took it 
in February last. Massenet is a great favorite of the ladies, 


tired of waiting, 


composer 


their admira- 
tion of his operas and to ask him for his portrait or his 
When he is ina good humor he grants their de- 


who are constantly writing to him expressing 


autograph. 
mands. What exasperates him, however, are the applica- 
tions for tickets, which on the eve of a new work pour in 
from morning till night. All he the 
waste paper basket without mercy. 


these throws into 
Although nervous and short tempered during the rehear- 


sals, he is always on the most courteous terms with his 


interpreters, and if a word more or less harsh escapes his 
lips he knows how to make it up bya kindly word, full of 
grace. 

‘* We cannot fall out with him,” said one of the artists of 
the Opéra Comique,‘ for the rebuke is always succeeded by 
Advertiser.” 


the compliment.’—‘‘ Commercial 


Estudiantina Americana. 


HE South American Concert Students, an 
T organization of eighteen young men from Valparaiso, 
who are on a trip to the World's Fair, are in this city at 
They will be heard in a concert in the Madison 
May 
These gentlemen belong to the very best families in 


present. 
Square Garden Concert Hall next "Tuesday evening, 
16. 
Chili and have been heard with great success in Mexico and 
Havana. The program will be similar to that of the famous 
Spanish Students heard here some years ago. 


| ery), 


He then entered the | 





Max 


artist, 


| hand over the mere virtuoso. 
feeling, 


unexaggerated 





Pauer. 
playing of Max Pauer: 





‘“‘ He 


in whom the real musician always keeps the 
Classical 
certainty 


unfailing 


elaboration mark his execution.” 
Wagner at Munich.—The program for the series 


of Wagner performances is as follows 


Sucher 
Landgraf,” 
September 4, 


‘‘Tannhduser,” 
‘ Tannhduser, 
WwW + lB 

‘* Walkiire.” 


‘** Elizabeth,” 
’ Griining; 


September 8, ‘‘ G6tterdimmerung;” ° 


** Sieglinde,’ 
und 
Brucks; ‘“ 


Weckherlin; 
‘* Siegmund,” 
Alberich,” 


Vogel; 
Fuchs; 


‘* Hagen,” 
‘- Mime,” 





2d. Hanslick writes, 


Ternina; 


September 
Se ptember 
‘Br riinnhilde,” 
: Siegfried,” 
Wiegand; 
Lieban 


25 





respecting the 


is a technically well trained 


upper 
noble, 
careful 


education, 
and 


August 27, ‘‘ Die 


| Feen,” by Munich artists. August 29, ‘ Tristan und 
Isolde,” Mrs. Sucher, ‘‘ Isolde;” Vogl, ‘‘ Tristan;” Gura, 
‘*Marke;” Brucks, ‘‘ Kurwenal.” September 1 (new scen- 


‘ Venus,” 


‘* Wolfram,” Reich mann; 
3. ‘* Rheingold.’ 
6, ‘‘ Siegfried.” 


Sucher, 
‘Loge” 


‘ Wotan,” 


Alvary; 


NOTIOC E. 


Electrotvpes of the hil 
sent, prepaid, to 


artists will be 


of four (4) dollars for each. 
During a period of thirteen years these pictures have 


appeared tn this paper, 


universally commented upon, Wi 
merous orders for electrotypes of the 
the subjoined list for the purpose 


selection. 


Adelina Patti 

Ida Klein 

Sembrich 

Christine Nilsson 
Scalchi 

Gonzalo Nufiez 
Marie Roze 

Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 

Josephine Yorke 

W C Carl 

Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Minnie Hauk—2 
Materna 

Albani 

Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 

James T Whelan 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W Everest 
Marie Louise Dotti 
Fursch-Madi—2 
John Marquardt 
Zélie de Lussan 
Antonio Mielke 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow 
Franz Lachner 
Louis Lombard 
Edmund C Stanton 
William Courtney 
Josef Staudig! 

EM Bowman 

Mrs Minnie Richards 
Arthur Friedheim 
Clarence Eddy 
Mr & Mrs C H Ciarke 
Fannie Bloomfield 
S E Jacobsonn 

C Mortimer Wiske 
Emma L Heckle 
Edvard Grie 

Adolf Henselt 
Eugen d’ Albert 
Lilli Lehmann 
Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Achille Errani 
Henry Schradieck 
John F Rhodes 
Wilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 

C M Von Weber 
Edward Fisher 
Charles Rehm 
Harold Randolph 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 
Helen D Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 

Wm R Chapman 
Montegriffo 

Mrs Helen Ames 
Eduard Hanslick 
Oscar Beringer 
Princess Metternich 
Edward Dannreuther 
Ch M Widor 

Rafael Diaz Albertini 
Otto Roth 

Anna Carpenter 

W L Blumenschein 
Richard Arnold 
Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 
Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 

Emil Fischer 


Merrill ~ poem MD 


E S Bonelli 
Paderewski 
Stavenhagen 
Arrigo Bolto 
Paul von Janké 


Carl Schroeder 


John Lund 

Edmund C Stanton 
Heinrich Gudehus 
Charlotte Huhn 
Wm H Rieger 

Rosa Linde 

Henry E Abbey 
Maurice Grau 
Eugene Weiner 
Marion S Weed 
John Philip Sousa 
Adolph Hoppe 
Anton Rubinstein S C 
Paderewski S C 
Richard Wagner S C 


Charles Gounod S C 


Hector Berlo‘z S C 
Eugenia Castellano 
Henri Marteau 


Glose Family 


D W Reeves 
Verdi 


Frederick Smetana S C 


The letters S. C. 


and their 


Teresina Tua 
Lucca 

Ivan E Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Peter Tschaikowsky 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M Foerster 
J H Hahn 
Thomas Martin 
Clara Poole 

Pietro Mascagni 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 

Jenny Meyer 
Constantin Sternberg 
Dengremont 
Galassi 

Hans Balatka 
Liberati 

Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 

Joseff 

Julia Rivé-King 
Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 


Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 


Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

A L Guille 

Ovide Musin—2 
Theodore Habelman 
Edouard de Reszké 
Louise Natali 

Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 
Carl Retter 

George Gemiinder 
Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 


W Edward Heimendah! 


S G Pratt 

Rudolph Aronson 

Victor Capoul 

Albert M Bagby 
Jaugh Lauder 

Mrs W Waugh Lauder 

Mendelssohn 

Hans von Biilow 

Clara Schumann 

Joachim 

Ravogli Sisters 

Franz Liszt 

Christine Dossert 

Dora Henninges 

A A Stanley 

Ernst Catenhusen 

Heinrich Hofmann 

Emma Eames 

Emil Sauer 

Jessie Bartlett Davis 

D Burmeister-Petersen 

Willis Nowell 

August Hyllested 

Gustav Hinrichs 

Xaver Scharwenka 

Heinrich Boetel 

W E Haslam 

Carl E Martin 

Jennie Dutten 

Walter J Hall 

Conrad Ansorge 

Carl Baermann 

Emil Steger 

Pau! Kalisch 

Louis Svecenski 

Henry Holden Huss 

Neally Stevens 

Dyas Flanagan 

Adele Le Claire 

Mr and Mrs Car! Hild 

Anthony Stankowitch 

Moriz Rosenthal 

Victor Herbert 

Martin Roeder 

Joachim Raff 

Felix Mottl 

Augusta Ohrstrim 

Mamie Kunkel 

Dr F Ziegfeld 

C F Chickering 

Villiers Stanford 

Louis C Elson 

Anna Burch 

Mr and Mrs Alves 

Ritter-Gitze 

Adele Lewing 

Frederic Shailer Evans 

Hugo Goerlitz 

Anton Seid! S$ C 

Theodore Thomas S C 

Franz Liszt S C 

H Helmholtz SC 

Joseph Joachim S C 

Pauline V Garcia S C 

Rudolf Gott 

Emi 


of the 
any 


signify single 


lia Benie de Serrano Car 


lowing named 
on recetpl 


foll 


address 


xcelle nce has bee a 
have received nu- 
same, and publish 


of Ja ilitating a 
column width. 


Pauline Schiller-Haag 
Jean de Reszké 
Marchesi 

Laura Schirmer 

P S Gilmore 
Kathinka Paulsen White 
Rose Schottenfels 
Mrs Johnstone-Bishop 
Max Bruch 

L G Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski 
S B Mills 

E M Bowman 

Otto Bendix 

H W Sherwood 
Florence Drake 
Victor Nessier 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 

E A MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 

C A Cappa 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 

William W Gilchrist 
Ferranti 

Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner—2 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 

Dr S N Penfield 

F W Riesberg 

Emil Mahr 

Otto Sutro 

Carl Faelten 

Belle Cole 

G W Hunt 
Georges Bizet 

John A Brockhoven 
Edgar H Sherwood 
Grant Brower 

e H Torrington 

Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline |’ Allemand 
Jerdi 

Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Johanna Baeh 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 

Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 

Albert R Parsons 
Mr & Mrs G Hensche 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M Nowell 
William Mason 

F X Arens 

Anna Lankow 

Maud Powell 

Max Alvary 

Josef Hofmann 
Handel 

Carlotta F Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 

Fritz Giese 

Anton Seidl 

Max Leckner 

Max Spicker 

Judith Graves 
Hermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Mary Howe 

Attalie Claire 

Mr and Mrs Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler 
Virginia P Marwick 
Richard Burmeister 
W 5 Lavin 

Niels W Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 
James H Howe 
George H Chickering 
John C Fillmore 
Helene C Livingstone 
M J Niedzielski 
Franz Wilczek 
Alfred Sormann 
Juan Luria 

Carl Busch 

Alwin Schroeder 

Mr and Mrs NikisebL 
Dora Becker 

Jeanne Franko 
Frank Taft 
Velesca Frank 
Furiccio Busoni S C 
Frida DeGeble- Ashfc rth 
Theodora Pfafflin $ C 
Caroline Ostberg 
Marie Groebl 

Ed gar — 
I ari 
rk os A Serre an 
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This paper has the Largest Guaranteed Circulation of any Journal in the Music Trade. 








HE Washington branch of the Bradbury pianos 
has received orders to furnish pianos to the fol- 
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HE Music Building and Music Hall of the Nathan 
T Ford Music Company at St. Paul form one of 
those unique spots that make the traveling piano man 
proud of the distinction reached by many firms in 
the jobbing and retail departments of the trade. 
trade traveling man visiting St. Paul 
takes in a careful view of the Nathan Ford establish- 


Every music 


ment 
or 

HE sales of the Wissner pianos made by Otto 
T Wissner, of Brooklyn, continue in the usual 
phenomenal manner, although it has ceased to be a 
phenomenon with Wissner. The suddenness of the 
impression made by these instruments in the whole- 
sale trade is a strange contradiction of the old theory 
that it takes time to build up a wholesale trade. It 


takes brains 
a 

A yf the inner curiosities of the piano 

trade has gotten a hold of the fact that the 
Ivers & Pond Piano Company has been in the habit 
of selling a considerable number of pianos here in 
New York and in Brooklyn, although the company | 
has no wareroom or office here. Well, we knew of | 
that for some time. The Ivers & Pond Piano Com- | 
pany has had one of their outside traveling men sta- | 
tioned right here placing these instruments among | 
some of the best families in this big town. And why 


N observer « 


not? 


ton: 


|of the piano trade. 


His Excellency the Duke of Veragua, the 
Hawaiian Princess, Kauilani, and the Infanta Isabel. 
a 

HE McCammon Piano Company, of Oneonta, 
N. Y., has changed its personnel to some extent, 

and as aresult Mr. Edward McCammon is no longer 
associated with the institution. It is probable that 
Mr. McCammon will return to Albany, his former 


| home. 


=r 
F those who say that the modern reed organ has 
| been transformed into an artistic creation com- 
bining music and case work in a manner heretofore 
undreamt of desire to have their opinion verified by 
actual fact and contact they should iuvestigate the 


Story & Clark organs made in Chicago. 
geen WM. TONK & BROTHER, 

| calmerchandise importers and the American 
representatives of the famous Herrburger-Schwander 


action, are enjoying a most excellent period of trade 
activity. Will those who are interested in the piano 


~ * 


+> 


the musi- 


INVITATION. 
Worlds Fair. 


VERY member of the music trade of the 
United States, Canada, Europe or what- 

ever the location may be, as well as every- 
one directly or indirectly associated in any 
capacity either as a principal, partner, men.- 
ber, employee; every sa esman, tuner, trav- 
eler, clerk, book keeper, collector, canvasser; 
everyone engaged in a factory where mu- 
sical instruments are made, whether super- 
| intendent, workman or janitor—in fact every 
individual in the music trade of the Globe is 





action just examine the latest specimens of French | 


grand actions and learn how really beautiful an 
action can be made. 


Yi 


or 
IOSE who are interested in the dual characteris- 
tic of the modern piano 


at the warerooms of Estey & Camp. These superb 
specimens of the piano maker's art will remain at 
these warerooms for some time. 

T is undeniable that the condition ) 
] market, the slump in the ‘‘ industrials” (which, 
however, was merely temporary) and the unsettled 


2+? 


of the money 


silver question have all conspired to make certain | 


lines of trade dull and yet here and there we find 
some bright spots in the general obscured panorama 
For instance the Pease Piano 


Company—makers of that Popular Pease Piano— 


have held their average right along during the year | 


and their Chicago branch is also doing an excellent 
trade. The Pease istruly a popular instrument: the 
people like it. 
or 
HE Salt Lake City, Utah, ‘‘ Herald,” publishes 
this news item, concerning which there must 
surely be some error : 


Philadelphia, April 28.—The liabilities of Clarke & Keene, violin 


manufacturers, who assigned yesterday, will amount to about $100,- | 


000, exclusive of the amount due Charles J. Webb, to whom they con- 


fessed judgment for $80,403. The assets consist of a plant valued at 


$150,000 and a large quantity of manufactured goods. 

There is no such concern at Philadelphia, Pa., nor 
do we know of any such concern at Philadelphia, 
Ill., Ind., Miss., Mo., N. Y., S. C., Tenn. or N. C., 
which includes the entire list of Philadelphias given 
out by the Post Office Department. 


Kr 
‘¢ a discussion of the latitude permitted to adver- 
ing, among other things, their factory structures, it 
was urged that in most cases the advertisers carried 
the liberty too far and abused it by publishing cuts 


| which were exaggerated illustrations of the originals. 


We can say that much of this abuse as it formerly 
prevailed has become modified, and there are many 
instances where firms will not stoop to exaggeration. 
In the case of the illustration of the Vose factory, 
there is actually a modification of the original, in 
order not to ruin the sky line effect, for one of the 


interior wings has a’ story running above the height | 


of the main building. Vose & Sons, however, do not 


need to go beyond the confines of what is strictly 
true, for the factory in exact pictorial reproduction is | 
sufficiently imposing in appearance. 


its musical function | 
and its architectural effect—can be gratified to their | 
artistic content by an analytical examination of the | 
Decker Brothers pianos now on exhibition in Chicago | 


tisers who publish display announcements show- | 


herewith cordially invited to call at THE 
OFFICE OF 

THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
'226 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO (ground 


floor), and make it headquarters during his 
or her visit to the World’s Fair. 

For ACCOMMODATION, we have arranged 
at this Chicago branch a REGISTRATION 
BOOK, in which you enter your name 
and permanent address and also your TEM- 
PORARY ADDRESS while residing in Chi- 
cago. 

In this REGISTRATION BOOK you will 
also find the addresses of any members of 
the trade who may be in Chicago or who 
| have indicated the time of their proposed 
visit. You will give your friends an oppor- 
tunity to find you, and you can find them 
by registering in THE MUSICAL COURIER 
Chicago office. 

Have all your letters addressed to our Chi- 
cago office, 226 Wabash Ave., which is 
centrally located and where we shall have a 
postal clerk to attend to your mail and hold 
it for you. 

You can do your correspondence in the 
same office and make all your business ap- 
pointments there. 

No fees will be charged, and nothing in the 
| shape of payment will be accepted for the 
|services rendered to the members of the 
‘trade in the Chicago office of THE MU- 
SICAL COURIER, where information on all 
|World’s Fair trade and general trade mat- 
| ters will also be furnished. 

You are all welcome. 





— ————— 


| (WLAMBAKE HARRY has at last been outdone. 


| Probably it was unintentional. Some one, we 
| know not who, in writing a laudatory article in the 
| Litchfield, Ill., ‘‘ Herald,” an article occupying a full 
| column, says of Mr. L. H. Likes that he, Mr. Likes, 
handles nothing but ‘‘first, second, third and fourth 
grades of pianos.” Had Mr. Likes handled any in- 
| struments of the fifth grade it is not possible that the 

Litchfield ‘‘ Herald” would have published what it 
| does about him unless he had bought an interest in 
| that paper. 





Mr. Stetson, of Steinway & Sons, sails for Europe to-morrow on 
the Columbia. 
The Piano Manufacturers’ Association, of New York, held its 
| monthly meeting yesterday and adjourned over the summer until 
September. No business was transacted, and the attendance was 
very meagre. 
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s-. GHASE BROS, PIANO C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


eee — Grand and Upright Pianos. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ENGL 
PIANOS 
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LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 


LARGEST PRODUCING-PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,??“*cgsesrreer. 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 








UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 
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EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 





THaE SsSsTERLING CoO. 
FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 
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Hie 


EASTERN FAcrory 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 
461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th St., 
NEW YORK. 


HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


=-> The Best Selling High Grade Plano Made. 


WESTERN FACTORY: 


MEHLIN PIANO CO., 


Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Sts., 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


WEGMAN & CO, 


Fiano Manufacturers. 





LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


that ours will excel any other, 


Ame JES IN, BE. XY. 


THE VOGALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention In the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 








FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave 


ROBT. M. WEBB. 
CLOTH, FELT ” 
PUNCHINGS. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS—Pat’d March, 1892. 
190 Third Avenue, New York. Factory : Brooklyn, L. L 











WARD & BRUWN PIANO = 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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fight 


Cuicaco, May 6, 


excitement over the Thomas-Steinway 


| 


intensified 


continues ; 
1e exposure of the plainly shown in- 
displayed by 


by tl 
and narrow-mindedness 
his discriminating against a Chicago made 
‘he Chicagoans themselves say, What! 
ring Thomas here and support him liberally only to 
have him boycott our Chicago made goods, that have 
proved and have 
been used by the leading harpists of the world! I 
at Mr. Thomas will feel the indignation in the 

of both at the Fair and at his 
ason's entertain1 Audito 


( 
is that uarantors had 


consistency 
Thomas in 


we 


themselves worthy of being used, 
fear th 
ps 


next s 


his concerts, 


ents at the 


itronage 
rium. The 


better take 


n 
n 
1 
I 


neral opinion lls g 


t loss, and quit the business 


though much 
ing last the 


and there are now 


inds, has undot 


ibtedly 
has 
than 


oro 

week, appearance 
not more 

in what 


ttle, 
mcerns who have their exhibits 


lled ship-shape order, and they do look 


-is now for everything to 
the 14th 


ing which it is necessary to have done, 


all ready by 
ryth 


1s which are not already in place or onthe 


oC 


ght- 


will have to be accomplished in the ni 
Some of the exhibitors have made a grave mistake 
booths constructed with too heavy 
s; they look cumbersome, and what is worse still, 
‘take h of their valuable The 


st booths on the ground are those constructed 


} arte + 4 
having their 


up too mu space. 
ill work. There is only one exception to 
id that & Co 
rned and constructed in their own factory. 


is Messrs. Julius Baner s 
lar one is really the handsomest, the neat- 
e of them all. 

light but substantial, and well matches 
which still remains at the ware- 
pianos has attracted great 
It is a French walnut 
grand, beautifully designed and executed, and 
class of workmen they have in their 


1e most consistent and sensibl 
It is all oak, 1 
their fine exhibit, 


rooms. One of these 


ittention from other builders. 
small 
illustrates 
employ, and the eminent fitness of the youngest son 
of the of the house, Mr. William Bauer, to 
the position he occupies as superintendent of their 


factory 


the 
Vv, 
founder 


The booths which are the most backward are those 

for that portion of the exhibitors who trusted 

to tl Balke Company ; for instance the 

Fisher space, which is perhaps the best space in the 
so far as is shown at the Fair. 


made 


Brunswick 


section, is not begun, 


One of the booths which is done completely, the | 


2, is the Kimball, but 
frozen every 


goods in and attendant in charge 

the attendant says he is more than half 

day 

spaces which have been reserved for the 
French, Russian and Austrian exhibits 

has done, neither are any 


In those 
Hungarian 
nothin witittiver been 


+ 


goods t to be seen. 

There is a very neat group of booths all built by 
one party, course all similar, overin the north- 
east corner of the section, which inciudes Messrs. 
Alfred Dolge & Son, Starr Piano Company, Colby 

Company, Krell, Shaw, Gerold, Hinze and Wegman. 
At the Dolge booth this morning were two workmen 
busily engaged in getting the pyramid of graded plat- 
forms in place, while Mr. Cavalli and Mr. Leonard 
were helping, not by words, but by actual deeds. I 
have no doubt that by this evening, with two such 
valiant assistants, the Dolge booth will be in apple 
toddy pie order. 


and of 


I could go through every booth in the section and 
tell you just how far every one had progressed, but 
I don’t think anyone wants to know that; it would 


indeed it has been considerably 


spoil the story, which everyone proposes to read for 
himself. 

You 
section is stillin a very disordered condition, though 


must be informed, however, that the whole | 


not as much so as some other portions of the Man- | 


ufactures Building, and in many 
ing you are not even allowed to enter at all. I have 
given it as my opinion, and I still remain of the same 


of the other build- | 


opinion, that the 4th of July will hardly see the Fair | 


in anything like a finished condition. 


|v 


Just as indicated in my last letter, the Sunday open- | 


ing business has been settled, and it is decided that 
the Fair cannot be kept open. 


There are about 12 concert grands made by Ameri- 

ordination of #stheticism and musical sense to com- 
| mon ordinary commerce may be fully appreciated by 
| those who will learn that it is alleged that the genial 


can makers, which will be shown at the Exposition. 
There will also be a number of foreign grands shown 
The makers of the American grands are Chickering, 
Hallet & Davis, Sohmer, J. & C. Fischer, Kimball, 
Mason & Hamlin, Hardman, Behr, Miller, Boardman 
& Gray, Schomacker, Stieff. 
Very little has been done at the platform which is 
to contain the Steinert collection ; however, they have 
already f them unboxed, sufficient to show 
that most interesting, as much or perhaps 
more so than any other portion of the section. In 


many < 
it will be 


| which it is not at all improbable 





THOMAS THE FLIRT. 


pen re 
HOSE people who believe that Theodore Thomas 
isn't very ladylike in his behavior to the manu- 
facturers of musical instruments have not investi- 
gated his kaleidoscopic career. He is a man who 
never made a dollar in his life. By this we mean 
that there has never been $1 placed to the credit of 
the absolute good from anything that he has ever had 
any connection with, and in the meanwhile the pret- 
zels, sandwiches and the beer and the Mumm that have 
been paid for to guzzle down the extensive area of 
his esophagus have cost the music loving people of 
the United States about $1,000,000, for the festive 
Theodore has a paunch which if apparently smaller 
than Falstaff's has a capacity that would make the 
Shakesperean knight blush. 

Those who believe in the esthetic tendencies of 
the prestidigitateur of the baton should have seen 
him dance with some male waiters in a basement 
saloon in Chicago recently to understand to what ex- 
tent he enjoys the tail end of a Ziegfeld dinner. 

Theodore has a perfect right to conclude that the 
Steinway piano ishis instrument. The only difficulty 
about the thing is it might detract from the artistic 
value of the instrument because of the fact that he is 
considered a prejudiced individual and not one who 
decides on the strength of merit. 

We notice that he has admitted the Mason & Ham- 
lin piano into the recitals at Music Hall. The co- 


Theodore gave some notes to Mason & Hamlin some 
ago, which they still hold, we learn, and 
can be used as a lien 


years as 


| . . . . . . - 
upon his kind consideration in the question of con- 


this collection are clavichords, spinets, harpsichords | 


and other strange instruments out of which grew the 
piano, the violin, the clarionet, and other modern in- 
struments. There is a missal made in 1600, pianos 
owned by Haydn, Bach and Mozart, a spinet made in 
1540, and others equally as old and curious. 


Latest from Chicago. 
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CHICAGO OFFI 


HACHER has made his report to the National 
Commission. His plan is for a single expert 

judge to formulate specific points of excellence or ad- 

vancement, which report must be confirmed by the 

committee of which the judge is a member, His plan 

has not been accepted yet. 

K. 


dedication ceremonies of the Vermont State 


Gov. Levi Fuller will make an address at the 
jsuilding, 
which occurs to-morrow. 

The two counsellors who have been appointed to 
represent the loyal exhibitors are drawing up the 
statement to be submitted to the National Commis- 
sion, and are embodying all the grievances of the 
trade in relation to the arbitrary action on the part of 
blame 


| Theodore Thomas, to whom the whole seems 


to be attributed. 


cert grands. 

When Chickerings gave a series of concerts in 1888 
after discovering that the theocratic Theodore was 
preparing to wipe the floor and pavement with Stein- 
way & Sons, which was a natural inducement to en- 
gage him to lead these concerts, his acceptance of 
the offer marked the third step of his flirtations with 
piano manufacturers. Theodore flirted with Chick- 
ering & Son to the extent of about $20,000, and after 
they had paid this sum for basking in the moonshine 


| of his favor they indicated to him the most graphic 


| manner of getting down the front door stoop. 
| couldn’t draw a tooth, much less 


He 
an audience, at 
Chickering Hall with his famous orchestra, but he 
flirted all the same. 

But the flirtations with Steinway & Sons and 
Chickering & Sons and Mason & Hamlin were not the 
only ones, for Tommy flirted with others. Flapjack 
faced Charley Locke, Mrs. Thurber’s secretary of the 
interior, induced Tommy to flirt with Decker Broth- 
ers some years ago on a transcontinental tour, when 
he took Mrs. Julia Rivé-King from here to California 
with Decker Brothers grand piano. We believe 


that estimable firm lost about $15,000 by the opera- 


| frisky 


| doesn’t know the difference. 


tion, and their opinion of Tommy can be gauged from 
the fact that they refused to listen to any other 
proposition emanating from him after that event. 

In the line of violins Theodore has been about as 
a flirt as he has been with pianos and harps, 
There are letters of his in existence in which he 
praises fake violins as if they were genuine, and the 
truth if it were known would show that he really 
Oh, he is a violent flirt ! 
3efore he gets through flirting with the Chicago 


The statement will contain a complete history of | people, who are guaranteeing his concerts, it will 


the case from the beginning to the present out- 


come, and will be given to the special committee this 


evening. H. 








Knoxville, Tenn., 
within the next 30 days and will then 


F. E. McArthur, of 
arranging his business there 
o New York. 


writes that he anticipates 


come t 


Mr. William Reinhard, connected with the Fifth avenue store of 
William Knabe & Co., returned from his visit abroad on Saturday 
Mr. Reinhard, whose health was somewhat impaired at the time 
has been benefited, and returns in 


last. 
the foreign trip was taken, 
ition 


a 
robust cond 


~—In Blatchford Hall last evening there was a large and enthusiastic 
meeting of piano polishers and varnishers. This is,the union which 
has put up such a big fight for the workmen formerly employed by 
the Ivers & Pond Piano Company, of Cambridgeport, who several 
months ago in resistance of a cut down, which they claimed was un- 
called for, caused a strike, and, as a result, nearly every union in this 
city and the convention in Philadelphia of the American Federation 
of indorsed the strike. The committee appointed to take 
charge of the strike reported that in the Eastern States union labor 
had predominated, and that not since the boycott had been placed 
has a member of atrades union purchased an Ivers & Pond Piano. 

| Boston ‘* Post.’ 


Labor 











cost them about $500,000. 
James Baker Assigns. 

AMES BAKER made an assignment Friday 
J to A. G. Carpenter forthe benefit of his creditors. Mr. 
3aker is proprietor of music stores on Euclid avenue and in 
the Arcade. 

The liabilities are $23,000, of which $17,000 are covered 
by a chattel mortgage in favor of H. M. Brainard & Son, 
music dealers. The assets are unknown, but will reach 
$20,000. 

Mr. Baker purchased his stock from H. M. Brainard’s 
Sons for $23,000. A part of the goods were not readily 
convertible, some of the sheet music being necessarily ex- 
changed at a sacrifice for new sheets. Mr. Baker was 
under the necessity of meeting the notes given in payment 
for the stock besides paying a variety of other expenses, 
and the prevailing tightness in the money market injured 
his chances of success. —Cleveland ** World.” 


Mr. Erck, manager of the Knabe Washington branch, 
town this week. 


was in 
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UWNED BY STEINWAY, 


—> 


Why This Paper Succeeded. 
W 


urday : 








{ are delighted to publish the following Chicago 
telegram in the New York ‘‘ World” of Sat- 


The charges that Paderewski and Thomas are the agents of a New 

York piano firm came indirectly from Chicago piano makers, who 
5 I 

are meeting every day, adopting resolutions and keeping up the 

They are also beginning a war on Marc A. Blumenberg, the 


York MUSICAL COURIER, who will probably 


fight. 


editor of the New be 


chosen one of the experts to award the premiums in the piano depart- 






Ss 1 agent for Steinway, and that 


MUSICAL COURIER. 


ment It is charged also that he is ¢ 
Steinway of the owners of THE 


Is one 


On top of it, or rather below it (to remain within 


the confines of technical solidarity), we publish this 


from last Saturday’s Chicago ‘‘ Evening Post,” a 


paper that generally knows what it knows: 


















Chicago piano men are greatly agitated over the efforts 
be ade to secure the appointment of Marc A. Blument ne 
of x per premium no de ci 
World's Columt osition. Mr id- 
S and all that, and personally i X- 
hibitin fast and West. e 
Ne \ ‘ COURIER, a journal that pas is been 
close n ed with t Steinwa isé It has been re rted 
that Mr. Steinway owned a large bl of stock in e pul atior 
The paper, w is recognized as the foremost musical pape 
¢ ttr las always been exceeding friendl » the Steinwaysa 
te € pia piaye ng at pla 

j t and asons known t« c 1€ ie 
are 4 ar x PI ed to M1 g's at a 
place where e wil ave suc reat There reg 
unde e! ermine I $ beginning to show 
itse a ef t I ‘ erted a 
I it i w I « e i¢ 4 
a direct t va terests 


The pursuit of music journalism until the advent of 
THE Musica Courter had always been considered a 
Those who have been occu- 


tT 


uy 
pied in it have never been a 


precarious occupation. 


ble to distinguish them- 
selves either professionally or pecuniarily, and it has 
been a question of subsistence depending upon the 
gracious goodwill of those who were sufficiently good 
natured to assist the impecunious music editor and 
prevent him from asking admission to the poor- 
house. 

THE MusicaL Courter is the only paper that 


it is possible to 


has 
ever been able to demonstrate that 


publish a music journal without the backing and in- 


dorsement of its advertisers, and if all of them were 
to leave it to-day it would continue to be published, 
because of the simple fact that it has readers who 


pay for every copy they read. 
That such a condition of things has been brought 


about is in view of records rather amazing. 


Manufacturers of musical instruments who advertise 
7 
1 


past 
in music papers have been in the habit of consider- 
ing it a charity, but this notion has been dissipated, 
for the reason that extensive advertising in THE Mv- 
Al 
escence of the paper itself, and our records which are 
kept intact in a systematic order will prove that we 
reject more advertising than some of the music trade 
papers carry. Those who do not believe this can 
leave it alone, because it doesn’t alter the fact, and is 
therefore very immaterial tous. After all the basis 
of advertising is circulation, and those who advertise 
with us for any other reason make fools of themselves 


sit CouRIER can only be secured by the acqui- 


in our estimation. | 

The above articles intimate rather strongly that | 
this paper is controlled by Steinway. There is only 
one way we can characterize this, and that is by 
stating that it is a damned lie, and if anyone will step 
up and try to prove it we will prove hima liar. We 
don’t want to equivocate ; we don’t want to take ref- 
uge in parables, and we don’t want to make any 
statements that can be considered solecisms or di- 
gressions. We want to say in good Anglo-Saxon 
English that any newspaper man or other man who 
states that Steinway & Sons or Mr. Steinway or any | 
member associated with that concern or anyone out- | 
side of this office has any pecuniary influence with 
this paper or has any ‘‘ pull” with it is, in the most 
undefiled term of the word, a disgraceful, disgusting 
and uncompromising liar. 

At the same time when he utters the lie he defeats 
his own purpose. If there is any firm in the United 
States in the piano business that has demonstrated 
its ability to carry out a scheme successfully it is the 


firm of Steinway & Sons. 


One day when they state | 


| 


that an artist is entitled by artistic prerogative to use | 


his own instrument without interference they suc- | 


ceed, as in the case of Paderewski; and on the next 
day, when they decide that the artist has no right to 
select his instrument, as in the case of the harpist of 
the Thomas Orchestra, they also succeed. With the 


palpable evidences of success demonstrated in this | 


manner nothing would be more conducive to the 
financial prosperity of this paper than to admit, 
either actively or passively, that it was associated 
pecuniarily with Steinway & Sons. Its power in the 
music trade would be simply irresistible for that rea- 
son, and yet THE MusicaL Courier asserts herewith 
that not one share, not one fraction of a share of its 
500 shares of capital stock are held by anyone else 
except those who are directly employed in producing 
the paper in these offices, comprising New York, 
Berlin and Chicago. 

3efore the days of this paper it was impossible for 
any music journal to exist without the financial back- 
ing of some institution, generally some piano manu- 
facturing house, and it became a natural conclusion 
that the private fund of some corrupt piano man 
maintained a journal that existed for the purpose of 
How much truth there is 
in this we are not acquainted with, as we have never 


maligning his competitors. 


| had any arrangements of that nature with any piano 


house, but such is a popular tradition in the music 
trade and in the music profession. The gradual evo- 
nalistic enterprise like this has been 
Editors of music 


lution of a jour 
looked upon as a kind of a novelty. 
papers who never asked for financial favors, who never 
passed beyond the barriers of their legitimate profes- 
sion in the propositions they make for business, were 


+ 


considered strange birds, for 50 years prior to the 


establishing of this paper the profession of music 
journalism had been a concomitant of indecent beg- 
and most of those now occupied in the pur- 


oO 


gal 
S} 





< 


wit ¢ 
UlL ¢ 


ire men whose financial standing is too insignifi- 
cant for serious discussion. 

In considering this subject we must never forget 
that THE MUSICAL COURIER always strikes the 
bers of the music trade and the musical profession as 
anovelty. It is difficult for most of the older mem- 
both to the effect 
produced by considering a paper like this as an inde- 
pendent entity which never them 
individually into consideration. 


mem- 


bers of professions overcome 


financial , takes 


And in this manner things progressed until a few 
years ago when a hybrid association known as the 


New York took 


dging of the task of eliminat- 


iano Manufacturers’ Association of 


upon itself the task of ju 


ing all these insignificent trade papers, some of which 


had the impudence of terming themselves music 
journals. Mr. William Steinway, who was then merely 


lis- 


a member of the association, in the course of the « 
cussion made statements in conformity with the facts 
in which he gave it out as his opinion that there was 
only one paper that had the circulation that warranted 
the patronage and the intelligence to cover the scope 
of questions that obtruded weekly in the music trade 


papers ofthiscountry. Mr. Steinway is an intelligent 


only an intelligent man, but an in 
not only an intellectual authori 


man ; not llectual 
authority ; 


technical authority on this specific subject. 


te 
ty, but a 

Dropping all prejudices, if we can all of us become 
big enough to drop them, we must inevitably come 
to the conclusion that William Steinway is the great- 
est figure that the music trade of the world has ever 
produced. After a careful consideration this man 
states boldly without circumlocution to the Piano 
Manufacturers’ Association of New York, that THE 
MusicaL COURIER is the only music trade paper 
worthy of their patronage, for such was the sum and 
substance of his statement, and immediately a howl 
goes up from half a dozen music papers, whose total 
combined circulation in a year is less than the total 
average of one month's circulation of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, that Mr. Steinway or his firm or some one 
associated in the house controls or has an interest in 
this paper. 

This statement stamps the editors of all the music 
papers in this country as fools who are of the opinion 
that no music journal can become successful unless 


| it has been owned by a piano house or a music firm. 


We should like to know what earthly show the editors 
of other music papers have if they seek to be inde- 
pendent when this paper in order to be independent 
must be owned by Steinway & Sons? Either they 
must be owned by Steinway & Sons or they are a_| 
troop of beggars, and furthermore every effort they 
make is admitted to be useless because of the fact | 


| culiar characteristic of 


that the only music paper that ever became success- 
ful was owned ,by Steinway & Sons. Every one of 
these editors had better go at once to Steinway & 
Sons and sue for peace, because from their own ad- 


missions they will never be able to get a dollar in 
their own name without that firm. 
If the success of Steinway & Sons at icago 


World’s Fair has been acceded it would naturall 
dound to the success of any music editor who had 
participated in bringing about that result. It 
the nineteenth century, where 


is a pe- 


the element of romance is so far removed from actual 
life, that the practical people gauge a man or an 
institution from the success they attain, that he who 
would renounce participation in a success would be 
n his ht. 


desire to become imitators or follow- 


looked upon as standing i own lig Those 
therefore who 
ers of a successful event can do no better, provided 
cu 


|- 


they are engaged in the music industry, than to 
tivate the friendship of everyone who is in touch with 

All we 
E 


for we are exceedingly tired 


the success that has ask 


of those who don’t understand this is to study 


just been attained. 
nglish 
grammar and rhetoric, 
of making the statement that this is an absolutely in- 


dependent paper. 


Next week will appear THE MusicaL CourRIER’S 
World's Fair Special No. 1, and /nter alia, we believe 


that every firm in the music trade will be represented 


in its columns in one way or the other. Certain it is 
that a great many of them would not be broad 
enough totake ad\ antage of our circulation if they 


were under the impression that this paper was con- 


Others again who elim- 
} 


a 


trolled by Steinway & Sons. 





inate the personal equation from all discussions of 


1 


trade, and who look upon this as a business institu 


tion such as it is, would be very much interested to 
push their wares to the foreground if they knew that 
the most successful houses in the trade could be in- 
duced to anticipate them by doing the same thing 

After all don’t let us be silly. 

It is manifest in the interest of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER to see to it that the manufacturers of 
musical instruments in the United States should con- 
tinue to be successful and make money. That is our 
aim. All we desire is to make a permanent and ab- 
solute impression that the editors of this paper have 
no interest whatever in any of the other music papers 


A 
1 
that are publishedin the United States. Furthermore 








let us assure those who are shrewd 
advantage of our circulation and of o 
of our financial strength, that we haven 
worth of interest in the firm of Steinway 

It is probable that within a week or tw 
tative statement will be published, showing the aver- 
age weekly circulation of this paper during the past 
twelve months. This will be substantiated, and all 
those who convince themselves of the truth of the 


statement will be permitted to advertise in these col- 








umns at advanced prices, in conformity h our le- 
gitimate circulation. Those who have not sufficient 
stimulus to investigate this question of cir tion 
are not good advertisers, and we have 1 for 
them. 
We shall publish a million MustcaL Couriers this 
year. 
The Knabe Exhibit. 
— WM. KNABE & CO. have to 
pianos on exhibition which will be sent to Chicago 


next week to be shown at their salesrooms there during the 


World’s Fair. The instruments were made for the World's 


Fair, but owing to disagreements Messrs. Knabe & Co. 
and other firms will not send their instruments to the Fair. 


One of the instruments made for the Exhibition cost $10,000. 
It isa full concert grand, and was specially designed by 
The 


main boc 


Thomas E. Colcutt, the noted English architect. case 
- 


foundation is of solid rosewood. Around the j 
of the piano are 14 panels representing mythological and 
musical subjects, and they are inclosed in an ornately 
carved arcade of rosewood, supported and surrounded by a 
plinth and frieze. 


of solid rosewood, inlaid with delicate corn colored satin- 


The fallboard which covers the keys is 


wood. The piano is supported by legs of Colonial design 


of rosewood, surmounted with richly carved capitals of the 


Corinthian order in boxwood. Then there is small 


parlor grand in the florid rococo style of Louis XIV. 


a 


The third grand is an example of the pure Renaissance 
style in white and gold. 
editions of the grand pianos. 


The upright pianos are cameo 
There is one of the Moresque 
design which is elaborately inlaid, and another in mahog- 
any, of the Byzantine period. Two upright, one in Ameri- 
san and one in English burl oak, are among the instru- 
ments, and two other examples in modern designs in ma- 
hogany complete the list of 10 pianos, which cost over 
$50,000 to build.—Baltimore *‘ Sun.” 








SO 
THE RICE-MACY COLLAPSE. 


a : 


the Schaeffer piano, made at Oregon, IIl., has been 


HE suspension of the Rice-Macy Piano Company, 

of Chicago, who are also the manufacturers of 
to some extent discounted, asit was generally known 
throughout that Mr. Rice and Mr. Cross were strug- 
nst odds that appeared insuperable. Mr. 
Crawford, of Smith & Nixon, Cincinnati, relieved the 
concern temporarily by purchasing from them the 
e-Macy Chicago factory, but the dead load they 


g in Macy and the absolute lack of work- 
i 


ogling 


avai 
ling agal 


D 
IN 1 


were Carryin 


ing capital and the limited bank credit prevented any | 


ny 


possible from the disaster. Sylvester Tower 


} escape 


is in tothe extent of about $11,000; Cobleigh, the | 


Terre Haute case maker, $9,000; Comstock, Cheney 
& Co., $3 Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. and 
Wickham & Chapman and other supply houses are 
$500 held by the Rice-Macy Com- 


O., 000 ; 
smaller creditors ; 
pany ina Loan Association have been attached. 

There is universal sympathy expressed for both 
1 Cross, both of whom have been working 
living on 
into the 


Rice anc 
been 
dollar 
See Chicago letter. 


hard to through and have 


putting 


push 


reduced incomes, every 


business they could spare. 


THE EPWORTH “ RACKET.” 


OR anumber of years past this paper has been 
F asking the preachers of the Methodist Church 
who have been giving certificates of character and 
grade to the Epworth organ to investigate these in- 
struments and first ascertain from technical and musi- 
cal points of view if they are not abusing the trust 
reposed in them by certifying to the merits of these 
instruments. These Epworth organs, stenciled for- 
merly by a Minnesota manufacturer and shipped to 
Iowa, to be sold as having been made in Iowa, with a 
living upon each of them, came into prominence 
when Chaplain McCabe wrote a testimonial praising 

We asked thechaplain about it here 
ng of the Methodist Book Concern and 
1 to see the organ, but were told that it had been 


11e 


the cheap box. 


» buildi 


ut to some Sunday school or revival, where this 
outrageous humbug and fraud stencil organ was used 
as aimeans of aidingthose who desired to pray with 
musical accompaniment to do so with stencil obligato. 
No satisfaction could be gotten from McCabe, whose 
testimonial continues to be used in the Epworth racket 
to this effect : ‘‘ We are well pleased with the Ep- 
worth organ.” 

Who is What does McCabe know 
about music The very fact that he 
inscribes such a testimonial upon a fraud box shows 
that 
his name leads all others. 

W. T. Smith, Corning, Ia., thus helps to gull 
confiding flock with an Epworth 
‘‘The Williams Organ Company is worthy the confi- 
dence of the public.” What does Rev. Smith know 
Where is the Epworth organ made? Who 
How can Rev. Smith dare to permit his 
name to be used as a mercantile reference unless he 
knows what he is writing about? 

E. Thompson, of Medford, Ore.; puts him- 
‘*All who see the Epworth 
What is there in this buta 


well pleased? 
or organ tone? 


he knows nothing at all about the subject; yet 


Rev 


his testimonial : 


about it ? 


makes it? 


1 -« 
Ae 


Rev. E. 
self down in this style : 
pronounce it a beauty.” 
pusillanimous attempt to boom a cheap organ and 

gullible Methodists who take stock in 

their preacher because he happens to be a preacher, 
and who overlook entirely the fact that he is engaged 
business ends when he praises the 
an organ and overlooks its main func- 


foist upon 


business for 
appearance of 
tion—music. 

Rev. Geo. N. Power, D. D., Keokuk, Ia., presiding 
elder ‘‘Epworth organ reliable.” Rev. Power 
is certainly guilty of a most shameless imposition 
upon the people who believe in his moral principles. 
How does Rev. Power know that there is such a thing 
as an Epworth organ? It may be possible that no 
Epworth factory ever turned out his ‘‘ reliable” Ep- 
worth organ. Does he know what a stencil organ is? 
Does he know what frauds are perpetrated with 
stencil organs and pianos? Rev. Power is either an 
unsophisticated nobody or a pretty bad example of 
the divine testimonial fiend. 

On page 8 of the Epworth racket pamphlet it says: 
‘*Our factory is always open to the public.” 

Where is that factory? On the same page it says: 
Epworth organs and pianos. Are the organs and the 
pianos made in the same factory ?—an unusual pro- 
ceeding. Where is the organ factory? 


in 


says 


| How 


| 


| league were to investigate this piano? 
| factory of the Epworth pianos? 
Suppose they were to try this | 


| promptly extinguished. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


is the piano factory located? Suppose some of 


the members of local Epworth leagues were to 
call for an investigation of the Epworth pianos 


and ascertain where these $125 pianos are made? | 


THAT $10,000 


—_——_-»- —__—— 


Here is Rev. Howard E. Cook, of Woonsocket, R. I., | 


through whose instrumentality an Epworth piano | 


was placed into an Epworth League. Suppose the 
Take a look at it if 
they could find it? 
common sense method of getting at the ‘‘ racket” 
which provides so many Methodist ministers with 
round, fat commissions at the expense of the com- 
municants and the members of the Epworth League. 

Rev. J. M. Bennington, Maitland, is made to say: 
‘* Piano just arrived. It is fine. Everybody pleased.” 
do you know it is fine, Mr. Bennington? 
What do you know about music anyhow? 
the tone of a stencil piano be fine? What moral 


right have youto run the risk of deluding your relig- | 


ious followers? How much faith can be placed in 

your preaching when you write such a falsehood? 
Among other shameless statements of the same 

kind emanating from preachers who are indorsing 








RE SURE TO SEE, TO TRY and TO BLY 
} 4 n 


Uj 








Rev. 


who calls it a‘ beauti- 


the quality of a $125 to $150 piano are these: 
W. H. Young, Ardmore, I. T., 
ful tone instrument ;” Rev. Joseph Odgers, Chicago, 
whois made to say: ‘‘ Tone is all to be desired ;” 
Rev. L. M. Garlick, Hubbardston, Mich., who is 
quoted as writing: ‘‘ We are well pleased with the 
appearance and tone of our Epworth piano.” And so 
forth. 

None of these people are really acquainted with 
the Epworth racket ; not one could say where the Ep- 
worth piano factory islocated ; not one really knows 
whether there is such a factory ; not one knows the 
difference between a legitimate and a stencil piano, 
and yet they all give testimonials, by means of which 
hundreds of sales are made. 

The people who are at the bottom of all this busi- 
ness are in reality not to be blamed. If they can find 
hundreds and thousands of complacent fools who are 
willing to part with their money for such articles as 
these Epworth instruments, it would be asking too 
much of human nature to expect them to resist the 
temptation and not sell their goods to them. We 


have no commiseration for the fools who buy the | 


stuff. We are merely engaged in demonstrating that 
the allies of the Epworth ‘‘racket,” the Methodist 
preachers who are co-operating with them, are the 
real offenders in the whole transaction. How much of 
the Epworth sales goes to them is the business of the 
victims. We hope they get a big share of it, for they 
deserve it. 
‘* racket.” 


—Topeka, Kan. (Special)—Sheriff Wilkerson left for Chicago to-day 


with a requisition for Prof. S. A. Tracey, whois wanted for embezzle- | 
| ingness to place them in his stock. 


ment of funds belonging to the Kansas City Piano Company. Tracey 
was engaged in the music business in this city, and is now superin- 
tending a piano exhibit at the World’s Fair.—Chicago “ Tribune.” 
An unsuccessful attempt was made a few nights ago bya man | 
named Patrick Murray to set fire to the large factory building at An- 
dover, which is now occupied by the standard Musical String Com- | 
The fire was fortunately discovered by a Mr. Bowker and 
Murray was arrested and lodged in the jail 


pany. 


at Newton. 

A telegram to the Boston “ Herald”’ on May 4 says that there was 
a heavy cloudburst over Leominster this morning. A portion of the 
dam at F. G. Smith’s large piano case factory has given way and the 
water is running through one corner of the building. The damage 


has since been repaired. People living below the dam fear serious 


Where | results. 


Ask for the | 


How can | 


They are working hard for the Epworth | 


Paid to the Barckhoff Organ 
Company 


BY THE WORLD’S FAIR AUTHORITIES. 


| 


HEREAS, an arrangement was made be- 
tween the World’s Columbian Exposition and 

‘* The Carl Barckhoff Church Organ Company,” of Salem, 
Ohio, whereby the said last-named company undertook to 
build a mammoth organ of extraordinary power and excel- 
lence and of special design, upon the express condition that 
the same should be installed as an exhibit in Music Hall 


| on the Exposition grounds at Jackson Park, and used dur- 


ing the Exposition in connection with the musical functions 
intended to be given therein ; 
And whereas, subsequent to such an arrangement space 


| was in due form allotted and assigned to the said ‘‘ The Carl 
| Barckhoff Church Organ Company ” by the Director Gen- 
| eral, in conformity with the law and regulations governing 


in that behalf for the installation of said organ as such ex- 
hibit, which allotment was thereupon duly accepted by 
** The Carl Barckhoff Church Organ Company ;"” 

And whereas, pursuant to such arrangement the said 
‘*The Carl Barkhoff Church Organ Company” has in good 
faith constructed and completed the said organ in amanner 
fully conforming to its undertaking and in all respects 
satisfactory to the World’s Columbian Exposition, and is 
now prepared to deliver and install the same in Music Hall 
according to the terms of said undertaking ; 

And whereas, since the said undertaking was had, it has 
been determined by the Department of Works to be neces- 
sary to so alter the interior construction of said Music Hall 
in that part thereof which was assigned for the installation 
of this exhibit as practically to prohibit the introduction of 
this or any other organ therein; and the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, recognizing its obligation in the premises, has 
negotiated with the said ‘‘ The Carl Barckhoff Church Or- 
gan Company,” to release and discharge it from such obli- 
gation in consideration of the sum of ten thousand dollars 
($10,000), which the said ‘‘ The Carl Barckhoff Church Or- 
gan Company ” has consented to accept, although it insists 
such sum does not constitute an adequate indemnity to it 
for the expense incurred, and which said sum has been 
fully paid ; therefore, 

I, H. N. Higinbotham, president of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, do hereby certify and make known for 
the benefit of the said ‘‘The Carl Barckhoff Church Organ 
Company,” and to the end that no inferences or deductions 
harmful or erroneous to it may be deduced by the non- 
installation and non-exhibition of said organ as contem- 
plated, that the foregoing preamble contains a correct and 
true statement of the sole reason which has prevented the 
installation and exhibition of said organ, and is not owing 
to any insufficiency thereof, or omission on the part of the 
said ‘‘ The Carl Barchkoff Church Organ Company ” to per- 
form its undertaking ; but, on the contrary, the said last 
named company has 1n this behalf fully, skillfully and sat- 
isfactorily and in good faith kept and performed its said 
undertaking. H. N. Hicinsotuam, President, 

World’s Columbian Exposition. 

CHICAGO, April 18, 1893. 


The Autoharp. 
R. S. SINGLETON, connected with the 
autoharp department of Alfred Dolge & Son as 
traveling representative, has recently returned from a trip 
through Texas, where he has been introducing that instru- 
ment. 
Contrary to the usual custom of a traveling salesman, 
Mr. Singleton has been catering for the patronage of the 


| consumer, so to speak, rather than the dealer, his object 
| being to bring to the notice of the people the harmony to 


be obtained from an instrument so simple. 
In many places the autoharp had never been heard of. 
After placing a number of them and teaching the pur- 
chaser to play, a demand was created which invariably 
secured the co-operation of the music dealer and his will- 


Mr. Singleton is an expert player and will demonstrate 


| the musical qualities of the autoharp at the World’s Fair in 


Chicago. 
Several new compositions for the autoharp have been 


| arranged by a well-known and accomplished pianist of 


Brooklyn, and will be ready for the market very soon. 
They are published only in the figure system. 





—Lester Van Heusen, nineteen years old, who resides at West 
Mountain, has been arrested, charged with burglary at Fellows 
Brothers’ music store, Glens Falls, and stealing a violin and a check 
for $185. He is also charged with forgery. 














BAD BOX. 


THOMAS IN A 
Paatt bitte 

{Chicago “ Evening Post,’’ May 4 
USICAL DIRECTOR THOMAS has 
versed the ruling he made in the case of Paderewski, 
to the effect that the artist must be permitted to select for 
himself the make of instrument on which he will play in 
Mr. Thomas now decides that the 


re- 


the Exposition concerts. 
artists at the Exposition shall not play their favorite make of 
instruments—unless said make be the Steinway or one in 
which the Steinway’s are interested or otherwise. Mr. Thom- 
as has been caught in the act of using his arbitrary power as 
musical director in a manner that stultifies himself, and 
raises in the minds of many suspicions as to the upright- 
ness of his motives in the Paderewski matter. 

In the orchestra which plays at the Exposition are five 
harpists, all artists of more than ordinary excellence. Three 
of these artists—one lady and two gentlemen—have used 
for a long time the harp made by Lyon & Healy, of this 
city, who have within the past few years by their many 
improvements restored to the instrument of the old bards 


some of its ancient prestige. In accordance with the | 
wishes of the three artists, three harps were sent to the Ex- 
position music hall by Lyon & Healy for their use. Mr. 


Thomas had laid down the principle that Paderewski as an 
artist was entitled to the privilege of using whatever make 
of instrument he desired, and the harpists supposed that 
equal liberty would be allowed to them. 


Repudiated His Own Ruliug. 

Imagine their surprise when on Monday morning Mr. 
Thomas announced that no Lyon & Healy harp would be 
permitted to be played at the Exposition concerts. 
the harpists protested. They had played the Lyon & Healy 
harp for years, they said. In their opinion it was the best 
made. They were not paid by the manufacturers for play- 


ing, but used it from choice. Thomas would not listen. 


‘‘Get another harp or get out yourself,” was the sub- | 


stance of his reply to the remonstrance of the artists. 

The plea that he had put forward on behalf of Pade- 
rewski and his favorite piano, and which had been sus- 
tained by the directory, Thomas himself now repudiated 
and rejected. 
or get out of the orchestra. 

Harpmaking had fallen away during the last fifty years, 
until revived by Lyon & Healy, and now there is only one 
other make of harp used at concerts, and this is an instru- 
ment made in Europe and for which the Steinways, of New 
York, are the American agents 


Now It’s the Steinway Harp. 


otein- 





First it was the Steinway piano, and now only the 


vay harp must be used where Thomas waves his dictatorial 


baton. The information of Thomas’ action came to Lyon & 


Healy in the following letter 
Lvon & Heal 
DEAR SIRKS—I’m very sorry to let you know 











Theodore Thomas gave us notice that he wot 
yon & Healy harp in his orchestra. With tl 
ghted whic h } li ¢ 
irself we mu what Mr. Thom: As \ iw very 
ich for your great kindness you « elieve me that we cannot do 








otherwise. I myself will see that th yo harps are packed carefully ; 





en you will please send f them. If possible, I will come to your 
re in a few days to thank you persona 
Ver spe Miss! A. BREITSCHUCK, 





6320 Evans Avenue 
1 Mr. Thomas’ cant about 
Mr. 
ontends that in a function of so great artistic significance 
as the World's Fair concerts the commercial idea should be 


So this is the real meaning of al 


‘‘artistic sympathy” and “artistic touch.” Thomas 


wholly ignored, and only high art allowed to dominate the 
policy and work of the musical department. But by some 
queer kink in Mr. Thomas’ mind high art is associated in 
The 


artist must be allowed perfect independence in his choice of 


his conception with a certain manufacturing firm. 


instrument—if the instrument be a Steinway ; the artist 
must not have such privilege—if the instrument be not a 
Steinway. 

With Mr. Thomas art and artists and artistic ‘‘ touch” | 
and ‘‘artistic sympathy” between musician and_ instru- 
ment are all resolved into one query: Is the instrument 
made or sold by Steinway? If yes, ‘‘ art” is considered ; 
if not, art has no show. } 

Thomas Has No Excuse. 

In the present instance Mr. Thomas has absolutely no 
excuse to offer for his arbitrary treatment of the harpists. 
He put upon them gratuitously the same conditions which 
he denounced as an outrage on the artist and a sacrilege 
against art when it was proposed to apply them to his friend 
Paderewski. There was good reason—the plighted word 
of the directors—for the objection to Paderewski’s use of 
his accustomed instrument. Paderewski was a paid artist. 
People who had claims on the gratitude of the fair were 
objecting. 

In the present case there is not a mitigating circum- 
These artists are as worthy of consideration as 
In their line they rank as high as he. 
They play 


stance. 
was Paderewski. 
They are not paid agents of a manufacturer. 
the Lyon & Healy harp because they like it—not for pay— | 


The harpists had to get other instruments | 


| Breitschuck, of the Damrosch Orchestra, New York ; 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Under such conditions Mr. 
It turns to 
‘* artists” 
There seems to be a 


| : 

| free use of the instrument. 
Thomas’ action is wholly indefensible. ridicu- 

lous nonsense his previous preaching about and 


artistic sympathy and artistic touch. 


‘*touch” in the matter somewhere, but the sound of it is 


not artistic, but very sordidly commercial 
Loyal to His Employers. 
not 


“This was wholly unexpected, but the audacity. of 


the proceeding at this time must surely shock some of Mr 
Thomas’ supporters,” said Charles N. Post, vice-president 
of Lyon & Healy and head of their manufacturing depart- 
ment, to-day. 

To what do you attribute this action of Mr. Thomas in 
so peremptorily ordering your Larp out of his orchestra 
Mr. 


ae For 


Post was asked. 
Eastern 


than that the 
which rumor credits as fully controling Mr. Thomas’ ac- 


no other reason concern 
tions has recently become interested in the sale of a foreign 
make of harps; consequently the edict goes forth that any- 
thing interfering with that interest must be got rid of, and 
Mr. Thomas, like a faithful employé, quickly obeys.” 

‘* Who is Miss Breitschuck, who seemed to be the imme- 
diate victim of Mr. Thomas’ loyalty.” 

‘‘She is the daughter of. H. Breitschuck, the principal 
harpist of the Damrosch Orchestra, New York. She her- 
self has filled many engagements under this well-known 
director and is an accomplished musician and an estimable 
young lady.” 

‘* But did not Mr 
him in the recent piano controversy 


Thomas and all those who sided with 
take the position that 


In vain | 


3E SURE TO SEE, TO TRY ano TO BUY 








} 


323 Canal St. 


it was the right of every artist to choose the make of in- 


strument he desired to use, and that the commercial view 


of the matter should be entirely ignored ?” 


‘*Oh, yes, but don’t you see that it makes a great differ- 
Certainly the greatest point made 


by Mr. Thomas and his friend 


ence whose ox is gored ? 
s was that Mr. Paderewski, 
or anyone else, had a perfect right to use the instrument of 
his choice; that to force them to use any other was to do 
them an unpardonable injustice, and in Mr. Paderewski’'s 
case would force him off the program entirely.” 

‘* But were your harps the choice of the performers using 


them in the Thomas’ orchestra?” 


‘* Unquestionably so. There were three of our harps t 
Miss Breitschuck 


and two of them had been engaged months ago. 


be 


has stated, 
The third 


st previous to the opening concert by Otto 


used, instead of two, as 


was applied for ju 
von Berlepsch, a German artist, who we understand had 
been recently engaged and had just arrived in this country, 


but who was familiar with the reputation of our instrument 


and desired to use it.” 
Knew the Harps Were Good. 

‘‘Have you reason to suppose that Mr. Thomas con- 
demnned your harps believing them not equal to those of the 
other maker ? 

‘* Quite the contrary ! 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


last 


Our harps have been used by 


Cheshire, of the Seidl Orchestra, of the same city ; 
Schnecker, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and, 
but not least, by the principal harpist in his own orchestra 
in Chicago. The latter, and in fact all the gentlemen 
above named, with one exception, have used our instru- 
ments for years. But the milk in the cocoanut is readily 
seen when I tell you that it is only within the last few 
months that Mr. Thomas’ alleged employers have gone into 
the harp business by assuming the agency for a European 
harp, a stock of which I understand they have now scat- 
tered about the country at their branch stores.” 

‘*Do you think that Mr. Thomas has any personal feel- 
ings antagonistic to your house?” 

‘* Not at all. I suppose he is merely carrying out the 
wishes of his superiors, as a faithful employé should. We 


the only consideration granted them by the firm being the | were not directly interested in the late piano ‘unpleasant- ! ments made by them to the directors 





31 


ness,’ not being piano manufacturers or exhibitors, but we 
have always been loyal to the Fair, and sympathized with 
} 


nained in. 


the piano makers who ret 





‘Do either of these harpists receive pay for using your 
t S 
instruments 
‘This concern has never paid either from its retail or 






manufacturing department any artist or performer a penny 
for using our instruments fall upon their 
merits alone, and I tl » controversy has 





hum- 





served to open the eyes of t 











bug of this paid for praise it has served a desirable purpose. 
The custom is one that has always been frow upon by 
the best element of the trade, and many manufac rs who 
have been forced into it by t competitors, against their 
own wishes and honest convictions, will never cease to re 
joice if the recent ‘ war’ serves to release thet ym bond- 
age.” 

‘* What will you do in the premises 

‘Send for our harps as Miss Breitschuck requested.” 

Calls Thomas a Fizzle. 

A man prominent in the music trade has this to say to 
day concerning Thomas 

‘‘The guarantors of the Chicago Orchestra have known 


to their sorrow that Mr. Thomas as a successful musical di- 
but many of these 
Mr. 
Thomas was sincere in his convictions, and withal a man 
board of di- 


rector was a fizzle of the worst kind ; 
gentlemen have been honestly of the opinion that 
Unquestionably the majority of the 
1 this opinion, or they 


to trust 
rectors of the World’s Fair shared ir 
would not have upheld him in his contest with the national 
commission. Lyman J. Gage probably voiced the opinion 


+ 


of a large number of our best men, who are slow to impute 
unworthy motives to a man in a high place, when he said: 
‘We have devoted $425,000 to pay musical artists at this 
contest, and it is not fair to make these people subservient 
to the machine which they use. If someone comes along 
that can play good music on a fine tooth comb covered with 


paper we say let him do it.’ This was the entire defense 


put™forth by Mr. Thomas for the ugly and dishonorable 
for his 


position in which he put the men who are paying 


bread and butter. But charitable as the Fair directors are 


in their judgment of Thomas, they must now see how 


grossly they have been deluded. They gave their musical 
servant the benefit of every doubt in the wretched Pader- 


I 





ewski imbroglio, and by that course and by endeavoring to 


look upon the matter from an artistic standpoint they per- 


suaded themselves to believe his statements, to repose con- 


fidence in his avowal of freedom from Steinway’s leading 


Gives Himself Away. 





‘Now Thomas comes forward and voluntarily nvicts 
himself before the eyes of every intelligent man in this 
community! He supplies unanswerable evidence showing 
him to be precisely what he strenuously denied being, 7. ¢ 


a mercenary first and artist afterward. Moreover. Thomas 


in this new light shows himself be a man incapable of 


} 


respecting the most sacred obligations, for it was formally 

















ruled but last Tuesday that an artist might use his own in- 
strument, and this ruling was made for the especial pur- 
pose of shielding this man Thomas from the wrath of the 
loyal piano makers to the Fair. And now Thomas comes 
forward and demands that two harpists hestra 
shall not play the make of harp to whi > accus- 
tomed! At one blow he drives from his side the few re- 
maining persons who really believed Ss sincerity, and 
makes a jest of the men who vouched for his pure and 
lofty devotion to art. Such an exhibition was never before 
given by an orchestra leader, and it is to be hoped that in 
Chicago at least such an occu e will not again be 


possible.” 
Opinions in the Musie Trade. 
the n up toa high 


iusic trade generally is wrought 


That 
pitch of indignation is proved by t 





he following expressions 
of some of the leading men in the business when asked to- 
day for their f Mr 


with regard to the Lyon & Healy harp 





opinion o Thomas’ high handed action 








H. D. Cable, president of the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company—While I am very sorry to see such an act of in- 
justice perpetrated, I cannot but acknowledge that it is 
quite in line with what has passed. The events of the last 
few weeks have clearly shown that Thomas at all hazards 
is determined to earn his salary from the people he is work- 
ing for. Evidently their word is his law. He must have 
known that after carrying his point—an artist’s right to 
choose his own instrument is paramount to all other con- 
siderations—this action would show clearly what a farce 
the whole thing is. ‘Thomas must have wonderful confi- 


} 
i€ 


dence in the patience of his defenders to go directly back 


. —_ + - ts ain 
on the ruling that they made tosave him, and to go back on 
it actually before the ink was dry 

W. W. Kimball—I think you will find it cessary to 





tr 
(ré 


go very far in order to find that the piano ade is a unit 


upon the significance of this remarkable letter. ‘To under- 
take to interpret something as plain as day upon its face is 


itis simply impossible to misunderstand 
tom Ta 


aer ia 


the height of folly : 


the meaning of this peremptory or » not think the 





local piano houses ret any indorsement of the state- 
but if they « need 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Po 5 eh = ! 
an unanswerable proof of the entire correctness of their as- | 


sertions I should say here it is. 
Denounced as Outrageous. 

Manager Cross, of the Rice-Macy Piano Company—We 
can stand a good deal of this kind of thing, and the piano 
men who have been loyal to the Fair have had to stand more 
than is generally known, but this is outrageous. Where is 
it going toend? Having thus asserted his complete direc- 
torship, will Thomas next decide what horns, cornets and 


violin strings his artists shall or shall not use? I know that 


the press of Chicago will be glad to spread this unaswerable | 


document before the public. I think that every right 
minded man, whether he has hitherto been an adherent of 


Thomas or not, will concede the conclusion to which this | 


culminating point in the World’s Fair musical affairs must 
bring us. 
President Curtiss, of the Manufacturers Piano Company 
This is the most damaging document that could be de- 
It will hurt Thomas with the people who believed 
in him. By this action he cuts himself off from the people 
that could not be convinced by anything that might be said 


vised 


about him 
late controversy, for the reason that I regarded him hereto- 
fore as sincere. I knew that he was a partisan of the Stein- 
way house, and in his position it was but natural that he 
should look after their interests. When he took the ground 
that an artist should be allowed to use his own instrument 
I felt that he had right on his side, and his course might be 
guided by motives not in the least discreditable, but in this 
case his position is clearly wrong. This action cannot fail 
to arouse the indignation of every person who has hitherto 
supported him, and I do not see where Thomas will now be 
an adherent in Chicago. 

Manager Shindler, Hardman, Peck -This 
action is a complete corroboration of what I have maintained 
right 
chose the piano for Paderewski. 
an agent of the piano which he played, but the point is that 
had Paderewski played some other piano he would ether 
have to play the piano of Theodore Thomas’ choice or else 
not perform with the Chicago orchestra. As a former 
resident of New York I have the advantage over Chicago- 
ans in my knowledge of Thomas’ character. 


able to find 


of & Co.- 


That is, that it was Thomas practically who 


along 


Paderewski of course is 


E. W. Tyler. 
TYLER, agent 


Massachusetts 


Boston and 
Knabe 


yianos, is a native of Massachusetts, 


for 
the 


E. W. 


Eastern for and the 


s Bacon } and has 
an extended experience in this business. Fourteen 


years ago he established on his own account in Boston, be- 


coming sole agent for the Knabe piano, now widely recog- 
nized as representing the most progressive results of the art 


of They excel in power, richness and sing- 


work- 


pianor 
of touch and excellence of 


the greatest proof of their workman is shown 


ing quality tone, ease 
manship, and 
general preference exhibited for them by leading 


the 


in 
musicians throughout the county. They are manufactured 
by William & Co., of 
the n the world, and they are made in 


Kn saltimore, who have one of 
largest 
grand and fancy styles. 
, 

dus 


in 1789 by John Jacob Astor, who retired in 1802 from piano 


he Francis Bacon pianos represent the oldest piano in- 
a 


y in this country, the business having been established 


and was succeeded by John and Michael Paff, 
succeeding in 1815, Dubois & Bacon in 
& in 1841, Raven & 1856, 


3acon & Karr in 1871 and in 1880 Francis Bacon, the house 


Dubois 


1836, Bacon Raven Bacon in 


changing from an importing to a manufacturing one many 


years ago. Mr. Tyler occupies convenient store premises 
at 178 Tremont street and confines his attention exclusively 
to handling pianos, selling at most reasonable terms for 
cash or on instalments, renting at low rates, taking other 
pianos in exchange and filling orders promptly for tuning 
and repairing work.—Boston ‘ Journal.” 

znts in the piano war should hold the fortes 


of New Orleans, 
for the 


son of Louis Grunewald, 


Havana, Cuba, on Thursday and left 


Grunewald, 


city irom 


of the Sterling Company, Derby, dropped in last Fri- 
Mr. Blake is ill, having 


Mason 


day to see us been threatened with 
pneumonia 
Mr.W.S. Bond 
York, Pa., is 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
befo re 
Weaver 


and deserves 


treasurer of the Weaver Organ and Piano Company, 
on a three weeks’ business trip through the States of 
Of course he will take in the great Fair 
turns. We hope he will have a pocket full of orders for 


organs when he arrives home, as it is a reliable instrument 
out the country 


Wax! ED—Pian 


Good Salary for 


class retail trade. 
Will A. Watkin Music Com- 


salesman tor strictly best 
fine salesman 


pany, Dallas, Tex 


yy ate A 
South 

& Co 

Chicago, Il 


trade Address G , care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 226 Wabash 
avenue, 
jy .ANTED—A practical piano tuner. Address Tindale, Brown & 
Co., Jacksonville, Ill. 
GENTLEMAN, skilled in all branches of reed organ manufac- 
ture, now head tuner in a flourishing factory, desires a position 


in the West. Address X. W., care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


have rather sympathized with Thomas in the | 


s the popularity it has attained among the dealers through- 


‘ | 
traveling man for the West and one for the East and 
Must be well acquainted with the piano and organ | 


CHICAGO OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
226 WABASH AVENUE, > 

CHICAGO, May 6, 1893. | 

The Opening Crush. 

HERE is such an all pervading World's Fair 
excitement that it is difficult to find much to write about 

except the Exposition or something connected therewith. 
The fair opened as announced last Monday with an at- 
tendance said to greatly exceed 300,000 people ; the stores 
were virtually closed ; business was hardly thought of ; the 
streets were thronged with people; locomotion was im- 


peded ; the gripcars, the L road, and all the means of ac- | 


cess to Jackson Park were so crowded that people in the 
south side of the city, in order to get to the Fair grounds, 
rode to the business center, or 10 or 15 miles out of their 
direct course. 

In the 
assumed its normal condition. 
appearances that there was any World’s Fair in progress ; 
business goes on as usual, and with the exception that it is 
unusually dull, just the same as ordinarily. 

Paderewski’s Piano. 

Lyon, Potter & Co. are taking advantage of the Paderew- 

ski excitement and have reading notices in all the papers 


everything seems to have 
No one would know from 


city proper now 


as follows 
PADEREWSKI'S PIANO. 

understand that this famous and much talked about Steinway 
piano No. 174 
Wabash avenue, where it will remain for one day only, previous to 
snt to Paderewski’s home in Europe. Persons interested 

are invited to call and see it to-day. 
Considerable curiosity is evinced to take a look at this 
now notorious instrument, and many people are taking 
advantage of the opportunity. It certainly is a beautiful 


We 
is now at the warerooms of Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co., 


piano and the action is so charming that it almost seems to 


play itself; nevertheless the truth must be told, and that is 
that there is an undercurrent of feeling against the makers 
of this superb piano, whether deserved or not, by at least a 
portion of the people, mostly by Chicagoans, who have 
taken sides in favor of the opposition to the use of it on the 
Fair grounds. 
Steger & Co. 

Steger & Co. are receiving from their factory an 
number of their pianos, and it must be acknowl- 


Messrs 
increased 
edged they are greatly improved, both in tone and finish. 
Everything cannot be done at once, as Mr. Steger very 
justly remarks, and adds that he purposes to produce an 
instrument that neither he nor his dealers nor customers 
can reasonably cavil at. The Vienna Café and Concert 
Hall have purchased a Steger piano, to be used at the Fair 
grounds; so after all the Steger piano will be at the 
World’s Fair. 

Rice-Macy Go Under. 

On account of the financial stress under which Mr. John 
C. Macy, of Des Moines, Ia., the president of the Rice- 
Macy Company, of this city, has been and is 
under the Rice-Macy Company has forced him to suspend. 
The Schaeffer factory at Oregon, Ill., was heavily mortgaged 
to the Citizens’ Bank of Des Moines, Ia., and this mortgage 
has been arranged for by the Smith & Nixon concern, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, who have also acquired all the equity 
which the Rice-Macy Company had in it. 

This means that Mr. Macy is bankrupt, and I am also in- 


formed he has not put one dollar in the Rice-Macy concern | 
since it was located in this city, but has actually been an | 


Who are the creditors of the com- 
Tower, of 


absorber of the assets. 
pany I have not as yet been able to learn fully. 
Cambridgeport, is I believe the largest. 

I am sorry to be obliged to say that there will probably 
be very little for any of the creditors. 

It is a very unfortunate thing for Mr. I. N. Rice and Mr. 
R. W. Cross, both of whom have labored hard to carry the 
concern through. 

Perhaps It’s True This Time. 

The old rumor about a house in Cincinnati, who are not 
in any way represented here, opening a house of their own 
is revived. 

Incorporation. 

Ledden & Herndon Manufacturing Company, at Chi- 
cago; capital stock, $50,000; for the manufacture of 
| musical merchandise and instruments; incorporators, E. 

M. Ledden, F. J. Hernon and J. E. Willman. 

Martin, of Dayton. 

Messrs. J. C. Martin & Co., of Dayton, Ohio, have opened 
| up a new and very fine wareroom in that city. It is said 


now laboring | 


| that the Levassor Piano Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
| have now a joint interest with J. C. Martin & Co. 
Governor Fuller Speaks Again. 
| Itis announced to the trade that Gov. Levi K. Fuller, of 
the Estey house, will address the trade this evening at the 
warerooms of Messrs. Estey & Camp on the subject of 
pitch, and that he will have with him his wonderful collec- 
tion of tuning forks. 
Mr. Tewksbury Expected. 

Mr. G. Tewksbury, of the Chicago Cottage Organ Com- 
pany, is expected to arrive in New York to-morrow. He 
will almost immédiately leave for Chicago, where his pres- 
ence is greatly desired by his co-workers. 

A Layman’s Description. 

The following is an excellent notice of one of our Chicago 
pianos which appeared in a local daily : Samples of a new 
| style of upright grand piano will be exhibited in the Music 
Department of the World’s Fair, patents for which have 
been granted in the principal countries of Europe, the 
United States and Canada. 

It has no big timber back like common pianos. 
tremely narrow and can be taken through the smallest hall 
or doorway. Its steel strings rest upon wheels of aluminum 
| bronze. The sound board is glued to a continuous rim likea 
violin. It has a free vibration across its upper edge like a 
concert grand piano. The board does not touch the iron 
work or plate at any point, thus avoiding all metallic tone. 
A moisture proof ‘‘ Marble” pin block in which the tuning 
pins are set rests upon and is supported by a metal arch or 
A new and peculiar pattern of pedals completes the 


| 


It is ex- 





truss. 
outfit. 

The tone of the instrument is of the purest and sweetest 
The vibration.or sing quality excites the greatest 
The strength of volume of tone equals a good 


quality. 
surprise. 
concert grand. 

The inventor of this marvelous instrument is Mr. John 
W. Reed of the old Temple of Music. 

The firm of A. Reed & Sons are now engaged exclusively 
in manufacturing and selling their own brand of pianos at 
171 South Adams and Jackson 


streets. 


Canal street, between 
Mr. Cable Returns. 

Mr. H. M. Cable, of the Chicago Cottage Organ Com- 

pany, has returned to the city from his Eastern trip. 
Mr. Geo. T. Link. 

Mr. George I. Link, of the Schaff Brothers Company, has 
been East on a business trip, a portion of his time having 
been spent in New York. 

Leimert— Thompson. 
Mr. J. J. Leimert, connected with the house of 
3auer & Co. as salesman, was married this week toa very 
estimable young lady, Miss Rebecca Thompson, of South 


Julius 


Evanston. 
Trouble in the Choir. 
Celestial Chorister—‘‘ Does not your harp suit you?” 
Angelic Spirit (just arrived)—‘‘ No! It is not made by the 
instruments I am accustomed to using. I 


firm whose 


won't play !” 
Starck & Strack Reorganized. 

Mr. Charles C. Russell, the secretary of the Story & 
Clark Organ Company, and connected with them in various 
positions for nearly ten years, has severed his connection 
with the above company and has purchased the entire stock 
of the Starck & Strack Piano Company, with the exception 

| of a few shares held by its former president, Mr. Phil. A 
Starck. 

The officers of the company are now Mr. C. C. Russell, 
president; Mr. A. G. Chapin, vice-president ; Mr. M. E. 
Strack, secretary and treasurer. Mr. Russell is a young 
man of ambition and ability, and says he will push the 
business with all the vigor possible. Mr. Chapin, it is 
said, has long experience in constructing pianos, and just 
| previous to this opportunity was about going into the busi- 
ness of manufacturing pianos in Dubuque, Ia. Much 


| additional capital will be put into the concern, and they 


purpose if possible to obtain space to exhibit their pianos 
at the World’s Fair. 
Notes. 

Messrs. Miller, Meldi & Co., of Toledo, Ohio, are reported 
| to be making a great success of the A. B. Chase piano in 
that locality. 

Mr. Fred Sloop, of Findlay, Ohio, is representing the 
Starck & Strack piano, and reports trade as exceptionally 
good all through Hancock County. 

Messrs. Hockett Brothers & Puntenney, of Columbus, Ohio, 
ought to be able to satisfy all customers, as it is said they 
are representing 14 different makes of pianos. They have 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO., Walerioo, N.Y. 


2" We invite correspondence fron Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 
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branches of their business at Xenia, Springfield, Wash- | 
ington C. H., and Zanesville. 
Everybody in Chicago. 

In town this week : Geo. J. Dowling, of Boston, who will 
take charge of the Vose exhibit; E. W. Furbush, Boston ; 
Jos. G. Ebersole and D. D. Woodmansee, of Smith & Nixon, 
Cincinnati, Ohio ; Peter Duffy, of the Schubert Piano Com- | F. 
pany, New York; B. S. Porter, Lima, Ohio; L. Cavalli 
and H. Leonard, of A. Dolge & Son, New York, D. F. 
Treacy, New York 


Erie, Pa.; Major C. F. 


York ; R. S. Howard, New 


more, Md.; L. L. 


4s 





New York ; Peter Strauch, New York ; 
Howes, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Albert Krell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Also, Jos. Gross and H. F. 
take charge of Behr Bros’. exhibit. 


A. Benjamin, Marshalltown, Ia.; 


| of Mason & Hamlin, Boston ; 
; Ed. Ambuhl, New York ; W. O. Bacon, Toronto; W. D. Dutton, New York; DeVolney Everett, New 


York ; S. B. 
Wis. 
| Sa oe 


Harry J. Raymore, 
Boston ; A. G. Clemmer, 


Brown, New York, who will 


Mr. Risch, of Mason & Risch, 


bor, Mich. 


; J. S. Gray, Albany, 
; Jno. Evans, New York; B. F. 
W. R. Farrand, Detroit, Mich.; 


take charge of Krell exhibit ; 


Shoninger, New Haven ; 
N. Y.; Henry Wegman, 


J. H. Phelps, Sharon, 
Auburn, 
Banes, Philadelphia; 
Johannis Paulus, Marknen- 


W. H. Guernsey, New | kirchen, Saxony; Wm. Joy. representing R. M. Webb, 

York ; C. C. Colby, Erie. Pa.;| New York; V. Victorson, New York; John Chapman, 

Fred. P. Stieff, Balti- | Springfield, O.; Albert Behning, New York ; R. L. Fack 

Doud, Norwalk, O.; Supt. Richardson, | ler, Philadelphia. L. L. Christianer, Cincinnati, O., will 


W. G. Boller, Benton Har- 








- A AWest Be Street . 
NEY? Yours. 























A PIANO FOR THE 
DEALER, 


Owing to its 
many telling 


A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, 


Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. 


2 i. ee 


i A 
Contains the most points 
perfect 
Trans posing 231 & 233 
Key board East 2st Street, 


in the world. NEW YORK CITY. 








Established 1850. 


The Carl Barckhoff 
Church Organ Company, 


BUILDERS OF 


Church Organs, 


Salem, Ohio. 


Owing to our large facilities, we are enabled 
to fill all orders promptly and in comparatively 


short time, if desired. 


P, PRYIBIL, | 


556 to 568 W. 41st Street, New York. 


UNEQUALED 
WOOD WORKING 
MACHINERY 


Principally adapted for 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS 








GROLLMAN MFG.CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘S4UVIS ONY 


Action Machinery, 
String Spinning Machines, 
Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers. 


PIANO STOOLS 





Fifteenth and Throop Sts., 
CMICAGO. 


Entirely new process for Boring Piano Plates. 
Our Machines will bore twice as much as two of the 
best men ; a boy runs it and it works more uniformly. 








We refer to all the principal Piano Makers in New York 


WESTERN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Grade, 

Solid, Durable, 
Smooth Finished 
CASES. 
Round, Full Tone. 
Mouse Proof 
Action. 


COTTACE 





ORCAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
First-Class, Five 
and Six Octave, 
also Seven Octave 
Piano Cased 
ORGANS. 


Warranted in every respect. 


OTTAWA, ILL., U.S.A. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 






















ae EDENELLS, CHINESE, SILK AND COPENHAGEN 


STRINGS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHR. CARL OTTO, 


MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY. 


All kinds of Musical Instruments and 
parts thereof. 


Collection of Music Strings at the Chicago Exposition, 


German Department. 















WOOD WORKING 
FACTORY. 


Piano Legs, Trusses 
and Pilasters. 
Sawing, Carving 
and 
Engraving Panels. 
SQUARE LEGS 
FOR REPAIRING 
OLD PIANOS, 


BERNARD N. SMITH 
514to518 W. Mth St., 
NEW YORK. 


AR Ns 


ill — + 


“qa 


ee 1 


ral 








Established 
1849, 


C.N.STIMPSON 
& C0., 


Manufacturers 


Carved Legs, 
TRUSSES, 
PILASTERS, &c., 


In White Wood, Ash, 
Oak, Black Walnut and 
Mahogany for 


Grand, Square and 
Upright Pianos. 


Westfield, Mass. | 


alvin 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS | 


The Baldwin Piano Co.., 
GILBERT AYE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 















and neighborhood. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 





The United States 
Prints More Newspapers 


than any country in the world—now over 20,000. Fre- 
quent changes are being made, and anyone who has 
use for a correct catalogue of the papers published in 
the United States and Canada should buy a copy of the 
latest edition of the 


American 
Newspaper 


Directory 
(Issued April 20th.) 
This work is the recognized source of information on 
| Statistics of Newspapers in the United States and 
Canada. 
| Advertisers, Advertising Agents, Editors, Politicians 
and the Departments of the Government rely upon its 
| statements as the best authority. 

It gives a brief description of each place in which 
Bek. ey are published, stating name of county, 
| population of place, etc., etc. 

It gives the names of all Newspapers and other Peri- 
odicals. 

| Itgivesthe Politics, Religion, Class or Characteristics. 

It gives the Days of Issue. 

It give the Editor's name. 

It gives the Publisher's name. 

It gives the Size of the Paper. 

It gives the Subscription price 

It gives the Date of Establishment 

It gives the Circulation. 

It gives the names of all paper in each County. 

It contains a list of all papers rated in the body of the 
book with a circulation of over five thousand. 

It also contains many valuable tables and classifica- 
tions. 

e American Newspaper Directory is now 
in its twenty-fifth year. It is not only the 
pioneer, but still remains the one work upon 
which most care is taken in the compilatiou 
of accurate information. 

Sent to any address upon receipt of Five Dollars. 
Address 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


for 1893. 





I" PREPARATION NOW: 


RosT'sS 


DIRECTORY 


- OF THE... 


MUSIC TRADE 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


1s9os. 





| LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE LIST EVER 
PUBLISHED OF DEALERS, MANU-~- 
FACTURERS and AGEN TS. 


A BOOK NECESSARY FOR EVERY PERSON 
ENGAGED IN THE MUSIC TRADE. 


H, A. ROST, Publisher. 


For advertising rates and further particulars address 


0. HAUTER, 
116 East 59th St., New York City. 
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A. Ww. Colburn & Co. 


Manufacturers of Musical Merchandise. 


MONG the various 
es water n this tow1 


deserves particularly prominent men- 


manufacturing enter. 


that carried on by Messrs 


nt of its comparative importance and the 


work t 


urned out. The undertak- 
Messrs & Colburn 
the control of the present firm 
Messrs. A. W Col 
in Leominster and are well 
Mason, 


having 


of the 


by Brooks 





and G, F 





born 
lers. A. W. Col 


ind Mr. G. F. Colburn has figures 


burn 
urn 


is a Free 
life, 


and chairman of 


1 in public 
assessor, 


1a as 


2 1-2 stories and 


1 dimensions 


a 


height, and 35x72 feet i1 Employ- 


rienced assistants, and the factory 
4 machinery for the manufacture 


7 


rps, musical 


oO DO € xp 


merchandise, such as 
ls, fifes, drum sticks, casta- 
& 


l times wonv, rosewood, cocoawood, cocoabolo, snake- 


er boar 


The concern carry 


ail pieces 





wood, boxwood and other fancy woods. Fancy wood turn- 


ng all kinds ng alsodone. An exclusively manufac- 


sale business is done, the products of this 


extensively known among the trade 


tablishment being 


x a position second to none The concern are 


re o fill orders at short notice, and their facilities 


¢ ket rat 


iowest Marke rate 





A Cood “Ad.” 


reproduce here an advertisement issued 

















A a live and energetic Pennsylvania 
pia and gan dealer, located at Altoona He sells the 
Kranich & Bach, the Starr, the Malcolm Love piano and 

e Waterloo and Kimball organs, the Lehr seven octave 
orga the Wilcox & White ‘‘ Symphony,” and the Mason 
& R ocalior This is the advertisemen 

YOU KNOW 
i e 10 I will occupy the elegant and commodious 
00 e New Nicholson Building. This move has be- 
come necessary on account of my increasing trade, thanks 

» you and your friends for liberal patronage 

BUT DO YOU KNOW 
Mhat in the intervening time—from now until June 10—is 
the be ime for you to buy a piano or organ? I have the 
largest and finest assortment by different make eve! 
shown Altoona—a line of instruments that would be a 
credit t« of our large cities, east or west. And they 
re a i [AND one in lot 
FOUR REASONS 
{ GREATLY REDUCED Pt 
I | want to avoid moving these goods 
S! I must vacate the room in the Arcade ulding 
y June 10, where I have my goods temporarily stored whi 
the Nicholson building is being finished. 





THIRI Naturally 
with a complete stock direct from the factory 
FourtTu. 3 


I want to stir up more trade 


I would like toopen in the new room 
usiness being quiet (too much World’s Fair 


What more can I say to interest you, but invite you to 


call at 1408 Eleventh avenue, opposite First Lutheran 
Church, or write for prices, terms, &c., to 
Yours truly F, A. WINTE! 
Largest Sit ise in Central Penn 
P. $.—Any instrument bought now will be cheerfully 
exchanged when I am settled in the new quarters, should 
you see any goods then you would prefer. 











Mr. Barber the Standard Action Company, Cambridge 
Ma va \ ast week, is a t h g iz action 
‘ ne place € ds of h ipany in some 

r a iment rhe Standard Actior 

‘ j a nes to the nos Standard orders 
rhe firm of Fellows Brothers & Co., dealers in musical instru- 
ments at Monument square, Glens Falis, N. Y ymmposed of David 
C. Fe ws, George A. Fellows ar E. (¢ s 4 een dissolved 
by1 a « The Me ‘ lave secured positions as 
ravelir ‘ at t is probable e business here will be dis- 

nti 


Import Report of Musical Instru- 


ments, Etc. 














APRIL 19, 1898. 
Articles. Cases. From. To. 
Mus. instruments..pks. 2 Brostron. M. D. T. Co, 
a . pks. 5 Theloville & C« R. F. Downing & Co 
pks. 1 “¢ Richards & Co 
6 E. E. Fischer Car! Fischer 
1 Wingate & Johnston. G.W. Sheldon & Co. 
1 Leo Camille. Exhibition goods 
1 Rocco Eurico Per = ms 
rova. 
BD veveseeceeses Order. 
1 Borsar i PietroMo- Exhibition goods. 
dena. 
1 M. Luchting & Co B. Marcus, Mon- 
treal 
1 Stadlander & Co Pim, Forwood & Co., 
Kingstor 
6 . E. Fischer Car! Fischer. 
1 *b. Hirdes H. P Knopf. 
Vi 2 Rohlig & C« G.W. Sheldon & Co 
15 gJachmanr ais - " 
5 sa C. Bruno & Son 
es 2 Nibergall & Got) Jacot & Son. 
2 7 ; O. Schmidt 
4 Hensel, Bruckman 
& Lorbacher. 
vare W. B. Kraft & Co 
Atlas Steamship Co 
C. Bruno & Son 
Geo. Borgfeldt & 
Co 
Harm is ] ] Rude Gee Borgfeldt & 
Ce 
g & ( C. B. Rouss 
Bolter Aug. Pollmann 








ordi« 
Music we 


Act 





Harn 





Pianofor 
Organs 


Instruments... 


Pianos.. 
Music n 

Dc 
String ir 


Musical 


Mus 


Musi 


al 


Cymbals 


Piano wir 


Piano fe 





lumenthal 
ckemanr 





Atlas Steamship Co 


C. Meinel 
































1 rohorn Emder P ° 
2 ‘ : Neal & Williams 
1 H. Ruppel & Sohne. L. Gehler 
Mivuketees 13 Geb. Hirdes Feil & Son 
nstruments © “nso ° cford & Co 
ms 7 Jul. Rudert. . Somitay 
BID. coccsdudddan s isbn ines . + er 
cas S Rosenberg & C« Ad. Strauss & Co. 
2 Jul. Rudert Herm. Sanntag 
5 Schenker & Cx G.W. Sheldon & Co 
2 ¥ ” R.F. Downing & Co. 
tes 7 G. Molo Exhibition goods 
small) ‘ 1 ip Gohdrand Garbolino Filippi 
bxs. 57 > Royal Danish  Exhibiti is, 
Commission Funcl v&C 
bxs. 2 The Roval Danish Exhibitior Z 
Commissior Funch, Edgy & C« 
aterial 1 Puthet & C« Downing & Co 
xes kg 3 M. D. T. Co., ex- 
hibition goods 
‘ 1 Gerhardt & Cx J. F. Stratton & 
Son 
cas 6 Geb. Hirdes Weiller & Son 
® Karesch Stolzky Fr. Broadsky & Co. 
1Y $ Gerhardt & C« Strauss, Sachs & 
Co 
1s himann & Co Strauss Sachs & 
Co 
s P. Lehrs rf) 
" 12 Rosenberg, Loewy Ce 
& C 
17 C. N. Luchting & R. I Downing & 
Ce Ce 
17 Gerhardt & Hey J. F. Stratton & 
Son, | 
7 Eugen Rudenberg. Seely & Mack 
1 Uhimann & Co Strauss, Sachs & 
Co 
1 Niebergall & Goth Hensel, Bruckmann 
& Lorbacher. 
a 1 Hoadly & Co. 
1 Uhlmann & Cx J. W. He 
nstruments 1 C. Wurttenberger Davie & 
Co 
1 Ag. Na\ asione Peri Giovanni 
ames. 3) Morisen Polexfen& A.S. Atwood 
Blair 
@ Croggan & ( Order 
AS 2) ©Geb. Hirdes Weiller & Sons. 
1 H. Becker Wells, Fargo & Co 
2 Rohlig & Co Steglich & Baese. 
4 Lehmann & Co G. W. Sheldon & Co 
2 J. B. Bachmann G. A. Bruckhausen 
& Co. 
2 Hein. Becker Geo. Borgfeld & Co 
soeceecs 1 Joh. Heckemann C. Zoebisch & Sons 
1 . . W. F. Hasse 
boxes. 3 A. L’Espie & Co A. Wolff | 
6 Bernard Brothers Sheldon & Co, (Chi- 
cago) 
6 Laude & Fils C. Bruno & Son | 
6 Fr. Naumann, Sr R. | Downing & 
Co 
a) sachmann C. Bruno & Son 
3 ate & Johnston. Lyon & Healy 
es 1 rgall & Goth. Hensel, Bruckmann 
€ 
3 C. Paillard & Co 
6 Mermod Brothers 
10 ules Cuendet 
6 Mermod Brothers 
% Mermod Brothers 





Isaacs, Vought & Co 
(New Britain) 

Pim, Forwood & Co 
Port Limon 


instruments Geb. Hirdes. 


1 Stedtlander & Co 





Dolge & Co 
ard Rauft 


1 N. Luchting & C« R. F. Downing & 
Co. 
1 Louis Ritz Order 
1 Creygenbichl J. Howard Foote 
1 K. Zildjea “ 
e. ° 4 


Cunard Company A 
Ri 





5 Carl Prior 





: 2 H. Ruppel & Sohne. H. E. Frankenberg. 
bales. 2 : sas M. D. T. Company 
(Montreal). 
1 cag “i L. Gehlert. 
1 Cunningham, Shaw R. F. Downing & 
¢ Co Co. 
bales. 21 Kahn & Schoen Ed. Schultze & Son 
(Montreal.) 
15 as 


1 W. R. Richardson Order | 


Articles. Cases. From. To, 
OR sik dadeeb ited eshcrhade 1 J. H. Bachman. Knauth, Nachod & 
Cuehne 
Piano.... a ee “s G. W. Sheldon & 
Co, (Chicago). 
pre Oe  ceahar eke he annie Order. 
1 Jacobs & Valentine. Hensel, Bruckmann 
& Lorbacher. 
1 Robinson & Allen. J. E. Ward & Co 
(Nassau). 
Musicalinstr’ments.bx. 1 J. Antonsin. Rev. N. A. Ohrn 
(Minneapolis). 
COMER. . icecens 1 N.S. S. Co. Carpenter & Co, 
eases 1 oy am Emden J.C. Metzger & Co 
Guitar................... 1 N. Luchting & Co. American Express 
Co. (Albany). 
Harmonicas 1 Rohlig & Co R. F. Downing & 
Co. 
13. Geb. Hirdes. Strauss, Sachs & Cx 
stekaws 10 Carl Prior. C. Rosengergen & 
Son. 
eR OORT Pe re 6 J. Heckemann. A. Pollman 
Harmonium .,.......... 1 Alexander Pere & Howland 
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The A. M. McPhail Piano Company. 
HIS establishment was founded by Lemuel 
Gilbert 60 years ago, and Andrew H. McPhail suc- 
ceeded to the business in 1853. In the spring of 1891 the 
company was incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts 
with a capital of $40,000, which was increased in 1892 to 
$60,000, and again in 1893 to $100,000, Andrew M. Mc- 
Phail being president, William Barry Owen treasurer, John 
C. Warren secretary, and B. F. 
Blake among the directors. The retail department was in 
August, 1890, located at 167 Tremont street. where it occu- 
pies the second floor. and is in charge of Mr. Warren. The 
wholesale department and factory are at 520 Harrison ave- 
Even before improvements had been made, the Mc- 


Dunbar and G. Frank 


nue. 
> 


Phail piano had received 53 awards of different grades fo: 


superior merit in construction and tone, including a gold 
medal 1864, another in 1881, silver medal in 1869, tw: 
silver medals in 1881 and a bronze medal in 1867. 


The three styles of pianos manufactured are in matters of 


in 


- | general construction practically alike, and no piano is ever 
| shipped from this establishment which has not been care 


fully inspected by one of the three principal officers. The 
management of the mechanical department is in the expert 
hands of B. F. Dunbar, and its wholesale department is in 
charge of G. Frank Blake. About 15,000 McPhail pianos 
are now in use throughout the United States, some have 


been shipped to Europe, and the company has agencies in 


all principal cities and towns of this country. The presi- 


| dent, and practically the founder of this company, Mr. An- 


is not 


drew M. McPhail, is a native of Massachusetts, and 
now actively engaged in the company’s business, having 


taken up his residence in Omaha, Neb. Messrs. Owen and 


Warren are natives of Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
respectively, and are counted among Boston's representa- 
tive business men.— Boston ‘* Journal.” 











Chase, Roberts & Co., manufacturers of piano varnishes, w 
fillers, &c., at 173 North Ninth street, Brooklyn, N. Y., have b 
forced by the deméz of trade to double their manufacturing 
facilities. They are very busy 





STRAUCH BRO 


About June 4 


THE— 








New Descriptive and Illustrated 


CATALOGUE 


— OF 


Action MANUFACTURERS, 
New 


Will come from Press. 


PIANO 


YorRK, 




















CHICAGO. 
Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers in the World. 


Story & Clark Organ Company. 


FACTORIES: 








HIGH GRADE ORGANS ONLY. 


LONDON. 
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C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 
Begs to invite Music 


Houses to apply for 
Estimates of 


ESTABLISHED 1846, 











Manu- 


and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 


conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE cs MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 








C. F. GOEPEL & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND 
DEALERS IN 


| PIANO MAKERS’ SUP- 
| PLIES AND TOOLS, 


137 EAST 13th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue; ready April 1. 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


462 East 136th Street, NEW YORK. 
GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREETL 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 

















YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


& BLAKE ORGAN 


Co. 
OF WORCESTER, MASS., 





|_ORING 
















scripts to beengraved | 


PIANO ORGAN 
OOMPANY,., 
——MANUFACTURERS OF— 


THE NEEDHAM ORCANS 


LEAD THE WORLD FOR 
QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 





THE NEEDHAM PIANOS 


UNEXCELLED FOR 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, 























E. A. COLE, Secretary. 


CHAS, H. PARSONS, Presipent 


Office and Warerooms, 36 East 14th St. Gout: Sus), New York. 
FOREIGN ACENCIES: 


GREAT BRITAIN—Henry Amoarivce, London. NEW ZEALAND—Muer & Tuomrson, Christ 
RUSSIA— Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and church. 





Warsaw. INDIA~—T. Bevan & Co.., Calcutta. 
AUSTRALIA-—Svtron Bros., Melbourne. BRAZIL—F. Ricuarps, Rio Janiero. 
GERMANY —B6ume & Son, Gera-Reuss. (Fcr American Agencies address Home Office as above.) 





Pi HIGHEST TYPE.” 


KC PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CAPITAL, HIGH CLASS 


$50,000.00. STA PIANO ONLY. 


171 and 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 


R. W.TANNER & SON, 


ey | ee 


Sle 





MOUSE PROOF 


Poal Feet 


OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 










ALBANY, N.Y. 


HUNG 





Send for Catalogue. 





High Grade. 


Prices 
Moderate. 


Ppeerté 





— 71 and 73 
a University Place, 
Cor. 13th St., 
—_— — New York City, 
iy Most Salable 
al ORGAN “itn MINDG GF 
Boo MUSICAL © 
~ TO-DAY. INSTRUMENTS. 


FIRST-CLASS FIRM. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
tpaid, 


Where we are not repre. 
sented. Catalogue, &c.,free 


AGENTS WANTED <= 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 





mailed pc 


ae) ee 


Importer, Manufacturer and Exporter, 


160 Friedrich Str., BERLIN W., GERMANY, 








Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 





LEBANON, -'A, 
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ANY moons have come and gone since the 
piano trade of Philadelphia has been so devoid of 
excitement as at the present time. For several months 
back, in fact during the entire year of 1892, flashes of fire 
with more or less smoke have indicated slumbering dis- 
turbances which finally culminated in the changing of im- 
portant agencies and a complete readjustment of some of 
the warerooms. 
This excitement—so abnormal to Philadelphia—is evi- 
for certainly the pre- 
more serene and 


having its reactive effect, 
conditions could be no 
quiet. With the disposal of one or two makes of pianos 
which have been sold in this trade, about everything else 
has been settled, and Chestnut street dealers have resumed 
that even tenor so characteristic of this Quaker City. 
But business is frightfully dull, and at a season of the 


dently 
vailing 


year when good trade is the rule and can hardly be ac- 
counted for 
The only explanation offered is that the prospective 


the World’s Fair, and 


for at least seven out of 


piano buyer is accumulating for 

there’s probably something in that, 

10 purchasers of pianos could not buy an instrument and at- 

tend the Fair all in the same year. Pianos can be bought 

next year just as well as now, 

a thing of the past, therefore the Fair takes precedence. 
The Weber at Ramsdell’s. 

The many professional musicians and teachers who have 
been playing upon and recommending the Weber pianos will 
take additional interest in these instruments when they in- 
spect the new stock of 18 Webers which recently arrived from 
the factory and were placed on the floor of Jas. G. Ramsdell 
& Co.’s wareroom. 

It is hardly necessary to state that these pianos are of the 
newest designs in cases, and embrace every improvement 
in both 


which has been introduced into the Weber make 


grands and uprights. 

Ramsdell & Co. have been one the Chestnut street 
standbys, but for a few years back have lacked as a leader 
one of the very prominent makes. Weber 
they have attained a position ona footing, as far as high 
and both em- 


of 
In securing the 


grade instruments go, with any of the houses, 
ployer and employé are elated over the situation 

The Weber carries with it the advantage of having been 
thoroughly well advertised and consistently sold in Phila- 
delphia as befitting a high priced instrument, and among 
the wealthy people, the conservatories, musical societies 


and clubs. It has an established following which insures 


the sale each year of many of them. 
The 18 placed in stock are in ebonized and fancy wood 
cases, and it is safe to say that the Ramsdell wareroom 


never had a more attractive appearance than now. 

The reputation of the Weber will be maintained by the 
firm handling them. Their business methods are conserva- 
tive and square 

There 
were to be taken from Ramsdell and placed with a dealer 
whose place of business is some distance from Chestnut 
street. A careful investigation did not secure a confirma- 
tion of the rumor and there is probably no truth in it. 

The Shaw in its present position seems to be perfectly 
satisfactory al] around. 

Dignity in Advertising. 


There seems to be a prevailing disposition among the 


dealers here to advertise pianos in their city papers about | 


as one would a brand of soap or liver pills. 
Very many of these notices are clever from an advertis- 
ing standpoint and attract attention, in that sense attain- 


but the Chicago Fair will be | 


was a rumor to the effect that the Shaw pianos | 


ing the object for which they are inserted ; but the word- 
ing and expressions used tend sometimes almost to the 
vulgar, detracting greatly from the lofty position which 
should be maintained for any article having a tendency 
toward education and refinement. 

We have had occasion in previous numbers of Tue Mu- 
stcaAL Courter to mention the special advertisements used 
by Messrs. C.J. Heppe & Son in calling attention to the Steck 
and other makes of pianos for which they are the agents. 

The language used is invariably choice and the sentiment 
elevating. 

During the early part of April a series of entertainments 
were given for the Police Pension Fund. The piano used 
for the evening concert of April 7 was a Steck grand, the 
solo player being Henry A. Lang. ‘The space allotted for 
Heppe’s advertisement in the large book of programs used 
was occupied by the following: ‘‘ Referring to that topical 
song in the ‘Pirates of Penzance,’ ‘The lot of a police- 
man is not a happy one.’ 

“The situation of the policeman in the ‘ Pirates of Penzance’ 
was rather unenviable; but we can name, on the other 
hand, hundreds of homes supported by the watchful, wake- 
ful patrolman made happy, bright, cheerful, and refined by 
the musically educated daughter and son. It is the corner 
stone and foundation that the industrious father made for 
them. 

‘‘A piano is a comfort when the mother is absent, and 
more so when the mother is audience to the music rendered 
by the child. 

‘‘Tf you can spare a small sum monthly for a little used 
piano costing from $150 to $200 we can make your home a 
fairyland for all, and perhaps your child self supporting in 
later years.” 

Continuing the advertisement regarding new pianos they 
say: ‘‘ The tone of the Steck upright is above anything 
piano-like. It’s the only upright constructed on the princi- 
ple of a grand, with a few secrets that make it surpass all.” 

Although the above may seem somewhat extravagant in 
sentiment, yet there is nothing about it but what is modest 
and well within the line of conservative statement, and 
will sell more pianos and at a better price than a flashy, 
meaningless article guaranteeing something for nothing. 

C. J. Heppe & Son have been granted space at the 
World’s Fair, and will place on sale their celebrated music 
charts. Mr. R. L. Fackler will be in charge. 

While on the subject of advertising it might strike some 
that the present display in the Schomacker Piano Com- 
pany’s window would be productive of many sales, but we 
question any such result. 

Colonel Gray, who manages the Schomacker business, 
has a much worn and evidently old Blasius piano, which he 
has caused to be placed in the show window of their store. 

The front has been taken out, giving a full view of the 
action, keys, &c., and upon this piano hangs a card which 
reads, ‘‘ This is the 55 point piano.” Directly at the side of 
it stands a new Schomacker in a ant Ee finished case, 
the mechanical parts also exposed, labeled, ‘‘ This is a 
World’s Fair piano.” 

The Colonel pays the Blasius pianos a high compliment 
in giving the same prominence to this old second hand 
affair that he does to his new Schomacker. But where is 
the advantage to him? 

One More Testimonial. 

With his characteristic hustle Blasius & Sons’ advertising 
man, Farnhan, rushed a Blasius piano into the presence of 
Lillian Russell as soon as she came to Philadelphia to fill a 
professional engagement, and secured a testimonial and 
also the loan of a very handsome life sized portrait of that 
| very distinguished and widely known artist. 

The portrait and testimonial adorn the show window of 
| the Blasius & Sons’ store 1119 Chestnut street, and attract 
much attention from passers-by. 

*e# ke & 





The Henning, as was prophesied in a previous issue, has 
been placed in the N. Stetson & Co.’s wareroom at 1416 
Chestnut street, and will be sold from that point. 

The Briggs and Starr pianos have not been definitely ar- 
ranged for as yet. 


* *# 8 * 


| The Lester Piano Company report a steady business. 
They are employing their full complement of men at the 
| factory, and in spite of the prevailing dullness are accumu- 
| lating no more than a working stock. 

be | are arranging a system for 1893 which — believe 


| will enable them to dispose of their entire output and under 
favorable conditions, 

F. A. North & Co. retail from their warerooms several 
hundred Lester pianos each year, and are building up for 
them a great reputation among the teachers and conserva- 


tories. see e 


P. G. Cunningham, of the Cunningham Piano Company, 
has been from the city several days, traveling through 
Pennsylvania, visiting Pittsburg and other points in the 
interest of their piano. 

ee e# ee 


The April number of the ‘‘ Dominant,” a band instru- 
ment and band music journal published by Harry Coleman, 
of 228 North Ninth street, is out, and in some respects is a 
remarkable production. 

The entire band score of ‘‘The Beau Ideal” march by 
John Philip Sousa has been produced, something heretofore 
never attempted in a magazine. 

It occupies six pages of the journal ‘and is a clear, well 
printed copy of the score. 


Sohmer in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Samuel Nittinger, the Philadelphia agent for the 
Sohmer Piano, has a very neat salesroom at 1204 North 
Fifth street. 

This paper published, a couple of issues back, that Mr. 
Nittinger was desirous of obtaining a store on Chestnut 
street, and such is thecase. The change will be made as 
soon as an opening can be found between Eleventh street 
and Fourteenth street that will come within the rent that 
Mr. Nittinger wants to pay. 

He is doing a very satisfactory business where he is, but 
feels that the opportunity to sell his high grade pianos 
would be greater by being associated in the line with the 
other dealers. 

The Sohmer is his leader, with the Brown & Simpson, 
Decker & Son, Chas. M. Stieff and Norris & Fletcher, and 


the Worcester organs. 
* ne *# * 


Very near the Nittinger place of business is the C. J. 
Heppe & Son Thompson street store. The same line which 
is carried on Chestnut street is represented in this sales- 
room, and is proving a profitable auxiliary to the Heppe 
business. 

Salesmen’s Dinner. 

The detailed account of the Salesmen's dinner, which 
took place in New York city Saturday night, April 29, pub- 
lished in Tue Musica Courter of last week, was read with 
special interest by the many piano salesmen in Phila- 
delphia. 

Had it occurred on any night of the week except Satur- 
day night the attendance would have been larger from this 
point. 

The salesmen here, many of them, hold church positions 
which could not be supplied, and they did not care to take 
the chances of being detained in New York. 

They all seem to be interested in the movement, and will 
give it the support it deserves. 

* nee * 


Mr. W. H. Poole, of the Briggs Piano Company, of 
Boston, has been in Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton during the past week. 

He will extend his trip through Pennsylvania before re- 


turning to Boston. 
see 


There is a beautiful exhibition of Erard harps in N. 
Stetson & Co.’s window at 1418 Chestnut street. One of 
them has been sold for $2,000 and is intended for exhibition 


at the World’s Fair. 
“* * * 


C. J. Heppe & Son secured a patent on an octave coupler 
last November for use ina piano. They have one on ex- 
hibition in their wareroom and it seems perfection. 





FOR SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER 
IRVING SNELL, Little Falls, N. Y., 


Manufacturer of first quality quartered spruce for ,ianos, and also dimen 
sion lumber for violins and other instruments. 


MILLAS T. HARRISVILLE, N., Y. 














P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing | Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemvcster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, .f. oe rte ne 


PIANOS. 





THE ANDERSON PIANO = ¢ 


Possesses every merit desired in a first- 
class instrument. 








Ot 


ANDERSON PIANO CO. acta" 





CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., Rew York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Pertect Instruments on Earth. 
_ Bana and Orchestra Music, both Foreigs and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 


_ Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure apt of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 


Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E, Rittexsnavsen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Cotuin-Mazzn, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments, Over 1,00co Instruments constantly in stock. 


Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH Es 
Brooxruyn, N. YW. 


Zanzibar Varnishes a Specialty. 

















JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT FPIAWNOS. 


FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY. 


LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


OUOPRIGHT PIANOS. 


- 357 WEST FORTIETH STREET, 


STEVENS & KLOCK ORGAN C0., 


MARIETTA, OHTO. 





Factory and Warerooms, - 





Seven Octave Combination Pipe and Reed 
Organs in Piano Cases, finished 


in all fancy woods. 


ABSOLUTELY HIGH GRADE. 





WITH THE NEW 


Sort STop. 


PIANOS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED. WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


ysl oraree 


& C0, eds 8 
175 &177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


wiw'vone, _ ACTIONS. 


KRAKAUER BROS, 
PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms: 159 and 161 E. 126th Street, NEW YORK. 


E'aRRaAnND AL Votery., 


PRESCOTT 


EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 









































High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, DETROIT, MICH. 
S. S. STEWART, ““"" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. , 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” ; 












SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DO YOUR PIANOS | IF SO, TRY DIAMOND 
LOOK BLUE? HARD OIL POLISH. 
DIAMOND Works Like Magic! Does no Damage! 

POLISH 0: BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


© —_WARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO. 


First Premium, Connecticut 
State Fair, 1890, ’91 and ’92 













EXartford, Conn. 


a Oi. Conor 





YOURS 
IF 
YOU 
PAY 
THE 
PRICE. 


Manufacturer 






and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 
LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


NO 
Exorbitant 
te Nes gs eer PRICE. 
—STYLE TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST. 


heim ly attended to. 
ic a FACTORY: 
Sree 010 & 512 West 36th St, 


Bet. roth and 11th Aves., 


= 











Catalogue on application. 
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Hallet & Davis Company. 


HIS enterprise dates from 1839 and owes its 
to the personal zeal of George H. Davis, of 
who continued in the active conduct of 
iness ‘until ‘ath in 1879, when the present cor- 
1 was formed, preserving and continuing the firm 
f Hallet & Davis, which had become widely known. 
mpany now has a capital and surplus of over $500,- 
president; E. N. 
Wilbur D. 
In the 


ception 
adit memory, 


his de 


its officers are: George Cook, 
and Maj. C. F. Howes, vice-presidents ; 
treasurer, and E. W. Davis, superintendent. 
ruction of pianos, as in all other branches of manufac- 

age alone supplies experience, and age under an 
rprising and well directed management implies re- 
rees and ample means for all the essentials that are 
and means 


hall 
Vall 


0k, 


ded in the construction of a first-class piano, ¢ 
0, in its most economical form. 

Although the original Hallet 
Davis, are both dead, it is an element equally of pride and 
of strength to the present management that responsible 
ue to be held by those who may be said to 
150 persons hav- 
10 years, 90 
20 years, 23 for 35 years, 14 for 40 
inal Hallet & Davis factory on the site 
Music was burned in 


proprietors, Messrs. and 


positions contint 
service of the house, 


by the 


have p in the 


grownu 


been employed house from 5 to 


ars, 60 for 
The 


] 


orig 
upied the 
and the present great establishment was therefore 


15 ve 
year & 
now occ by 
L864, 
erected, the com pany now occupy ing the entire square from 
and have 


Conservatory of 


anton streets on Harrison avenue, 
the largest and most complete and perfect 
piano manufactories of the world. Here employment is 
given skilled the 
pianos, except the hardware, being made in the company’s 


to C 
of 


srookline 
re one 
to about 250 workmen, every part of 
own factory. 
When it is stated that the Hallet 
robably the most expensive action and internal mechanism 
f any pianos in the world, it will be seen that they have but 
competitors, and the almost personal triumph attending 
of this company will be the more readily 


& Davis pianos contain 


*rprise 


appreciated, these triumphs representing 


liture of sums for the purpose of scientific re- 
id experiment that have hardly been equaled in 
of any establishment in this or any other coun- 
company make a specialty of grand sag in 
as the ladies’ grand, the parlor grand 
The modern upright piano is with- 
and in every way 


known 
neert grand. 
the 


instrument, both 


most effective, durable 
1 in regard to tone and me- 
cal action, of any form ever devised except the modern 


srand, which it nearly equals, while its peculiar form ren- 


rs 1t especially desirable for the smaller rooms of modern 
houses 

lhese splendid instruments, in great variety of style and 
ini n be seen in the company’s warerooms at 179 
Tre and the general verdict is that the Hallet & 


Davis 


reet, 


pianos 


:n bestowed 


mont st 


are entitled to the flattering laurels which 
upon them by the greatest artists in 
of Liszt, Abt, Strauss, Gotts- 


referred to in this connec- 


have bee 
the world, of whom the names 
Saro and Titiens may be 
fact 

forded from the 
conservatories and colleges of music, in a large majority of 


which in cities and centres of influence throughout the 


chalk, 
valuable and convincing is af- 


most reliable of all sources, namely, the 


tion In testimony 





country the Hallet & Davis piano has become the accepted | 


favorite, being found to withstand the effect of constant 
practice and to maintain its tone, pitch and 
The demand 
year, until 


and severe 


quality under the most trying conditions. 


from this source has grown steadily year by 


now the Hallet & Davis Company make a special provision 


every summer for the demand brought by the opening of 
the conservatories in the autumn, and the order books of 
the company, looked at from a purely business standpoint, 
would therefore seen? fo present not only the most flatter- 
ing, but also the miost unimpeachable form of testimony that 
could be desired. —Boston ‘* Journal.” 


When Visiting. the World’ s Fair 

b biset are cordially invited to “make yourself 

athome” at our booth in the Liberal Arts Building 
and examine our exhibit of Lehr seven octave piano style 
organs. Our representatives will be in constant attendance 
to illustrate the improved qualities and novel merits of our 
instruments, and you will there be able to ascertain their 
superior excellence for yourself, if you have not already 
done so. 

The progressive dealer can no longer delay in adding a 
piano style organ to his line of instruments, for this style 
has now become the popular desire. The Lehr seven oc- 
tave not only has the record of being the standard piano 
style organ, but has a larger sale than all other makes of 
seven octaves combined, and is handled in every State and 
Territory by the most wideawake dealers. 

Its agency is therefore a valuable one, and if your terri- 
tory has not already been secured we should be pleased to 
hear from you in the meantime. Very truly yours, 

H. Lenr & Co. 


EASTON, Pa., May 1, 1893. 


About ‘Aluminum. 

EVILLE pronounced aluminum an interme- 
diate between the noble and base metals. In its use 
itseems almost able to replace themall. Its tensile strength 
is 12 tons to the square inch, while its weight is only about 
one-third that of iron ; it is only one-seventh of the weight 
of gold and is nearly as ductile. When cast it is as soft as 
silver and when rolled or hammered it becomes nearly as 
hard as iron. The commercial metal has a bluish white 
cast and melts at about 815°, while the pure metal is quite 
white and melts at 650°. It is oxidized neither by air nor 
water, and even nitric and sulphuric acids but slightly at- 
tack it when in mass. While silver quickly tarnishes, pure 
aluminum retains its lustre undimmed even by sulphuretted 
In all but rarity it is the more noble metal of 
the two, its lightness, strength, and resistance to corro- 
sion making it much more desirable than silver in the man- 


hydrogen 


ufacture of plate. 

Its use in surgical instruments is particularly satisfactory, 
as it is entirely unaffected by the acids of the body. /¢ zs 
very sonorous and will. probably take the place of all 
other metals in bells, horns, and wire strings for musical 
instruments. Deville says it conducts electricity eight 
times better than iron ; this and its lightness make it prefer- 
able to either iron or copper for telegraph wires—one mile 
of iron wire weighing nearly as much as three of aluminum. 
It is also an extraordinary conductor of heat, and its use 
for cooking utensils would save much fuel and time, while 
the handling could be effected with much greater ease be- 
cause of the lightness of the vessels. Little or no corrosion 
could take place, and even if it should the salts produced, 
unlike those from copper and brass, would be harmless. 
When great density and strength are needed, iron and steel 
are more desirable than aluminum, but the metal in the 
future used for such purposes will doubtless be an alloy of 
aluminum and iron or steel. It is found that even so little 
as one-tenth of 1 per cent. of aluminum added to iron effects 
a radical change, increasing the tensile strength from 20 to 
50 per cent., and rendering it much tougher and less sus- 
ceptible to oxidization. 
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“Zeliner’ s “ Akustik: of 


W* desire to call special attention to a new 
work on acoustics, published in German by A. 
Hartleben, Vienna, Pesth and Leipsic, entitled Zellner’s 
“ Akustik.” It is in two volumes, and has 331 illustrations, 
besides examples, and is of immense value to the student 
of this science. 

L. A. Zellner is a Continental authority on this subject, 
and the two volumes represent a series of lectures deliv- 
ered by him at the Conservatory of the Friends of Music 
(Conservatorium der Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde) in 
Vienna. 

We recommend a perusal of this work by all those who 
are able to read the German language and are interested in 
acoustics, tone, tone production, vibration and the whole 
subject coming under these sub-heads. The two volumes 
cost about $5, and contain a wealth of information. 








Dir & Mathews, piano and organ dealers, Mansfield, Ohio, have 
dissolved. 

The rare violins left to his widow by the late Royal D. Hawley 
are still.intact as a collection. It is not believed that Mrs. Hawley 
will dispose of them at once, or that she has given the subject any 
thought. She was not at home to-day, but a friend said this morning 
that the only instructions Mr. Hawley had left in any manner concern- 
ing their disposition was that, if sold, they should be sold through a 
London house, It is not probable, therefore, that they will be sold 
or disposed of privately, or as chance happens, although it is expected 
that a virtuoso will now and then appear with a request to be accom- 


modated.—Hartford “ Post.”’ 


WE DO NOT TRAVEL MUCH 


And would prefer to have you write us for prices on 








Shipped on 
short notice. 


‘Kindted CHESTNUT, 


Also ASH, QUARTERED OAK, WALNUT, COT- 
TONWOOD, MAPLE and POPLAR. 


BURDEN & COUCH, Cleveland, Ohio. 








“CROWN” 


PIANOS 4x2 ORGANS, 


AA 


Made by and Sold to tne Trade only by 


e 


S 


— 
_————~_ 


Gr HiQ). .P. BRIN. 


323 to 333 So. Canal Street, 


DEALERS WANTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN. 
CATALOGUE FRESE! 


323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET. 





Manufacturer o 


Cys “CROWN” 
Pianos and Organs. 


TRUE, BUT NOT STRANGE! that my business is aoe 
and from time to time I need piano and organ workmen. 
you Sas Je, elasy wanted send sod give address, on postal, **U what you 


references. 
St.,Chicage, Lil, (Ketab. 1870» 


CENT SENT BENT. 


ASE FOR IT AT OWCE! 


CHICAGO. 


IGAGO. 


323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET. 












WESSEL, NicKEL & Gross 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEWB YoR tk. 


b. W. SHAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


(Established i. 849. 60,000 MADE 


EMERSON 





AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
FREE. 


rene nuedele and 
Terms Reasonable. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, Etc. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., ©" van 


Factories and Mills, Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACCENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


t®@"This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 














WAREROOMS: 


HALLET & DAVIS GO.S PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


a * sag Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel. Strauss, Sare, 
bt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 








AUGUSTUS J. MIttL ER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FPELTS, 


225 and 227 New Jersey R. R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
—— VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
throughout the world. Send for our 
New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Price Lust, just issued. Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist Bows 
and Cases. Purest Italian Solo 
Strings. The Albert **G"’ 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialties. 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 S. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


N. B,.—Have you seen the E. J.Asert Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for descriptive circular. 









Strings. 





IANO 
ATERIALS 
MOTO C 


N OOLS 


aawmaenee scusater & CO. 
209 BOWERY. N.Y. 








MUSIC TRADE 
Credit Ratings. | « Musical Strings, « 


THOMPSON REPORTING CO., Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 
- BOSTON, MASS. | NEW YORK. 


HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. EK. SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


/RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 








10 Tremont Street, 
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NEW YORK. oF l AT 
LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, 

174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents, 

SAN FRANC Isco, CAL 

BOLLMAN BROS. & OO.. Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. = 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New England Agent 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 

















WE LEAD THE TRADE. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE COMET “EDNA”! IT IS COMING! 


DIALOGUE. 


EpNA ORGAN—“‘ Do you miss me at home?” 


CusToMER—‘‘ You are the one I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it not.’ 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


PIANO CASED ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO.. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Bao 8, New York City. 
Factories: St. Johnsville, N. ¥., on N. ¥. C. RR, Chicago Heights on East Ill, 
A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 





MONROEVILLE, 
OHIO. 


‘ACVUL LSAG FAL AG CH TGNYH 


BUILT ON HONOR. 








Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 
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AUGUSTUS NEWELL & CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 





CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 


Is 
s~“s) 
= 


EAS 


SALESROOMS 
CHICAGO. i 





CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 















ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS) 


113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO. | 


93 to 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


HIGHEST GRADE. 





STRICTLY 
Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. Catalogu: 


on application, 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Factory: 87, 89, 91, 93, 95 and 97 East Indiana Street, 


Nice~Macy Piano Eo., 


Correspondence invited. | 
| 








: INCORPORATED ;: = 


Rice=Macy 


AND 


Schaeffer 


ilo. 268 Wa bash Avenue, 


Pianos, 
++ Chicago. . . 


C. A. GEROLD, 


HAMII | MANUFACTURER OF 


orcAN co., Grand ad Upright 


nae | lt, 
REED ORGANS 68 & 65 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. | 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 


86, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 





N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 
| In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best 


| musical authorities on application. 


C. HINZE PIANO CO., 


CC, HINZE, President, 








MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 
104-108 W. Washington Street, 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM ; 


276 West Madison Street, 





market. 


Dealers who are 


NEWMAN BROS,’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in the 


JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle and 
Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 


in the City should visit the New York Warerooms and 


examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORE. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








0. 
SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos, 


FACTORY: 
Isr Superior Street, 
OBRICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 





KUSHsGERTS 


PIANSS 


CHICAG® 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 








STEGER & C0., 


Manufacturers of 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 





This attachment is undoubtedly the best thing ever 
introduced for the preservation of the piano 
and for the benefit of the student. 


FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, 
Office and Warerooms: 
Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue. 


JOSEPH BOHMANN, 


Manufacturer of the Unsurpassed 


Bohmann Violins, Zithers, Guitars, 


MANDOLINS AND BANJOS, 


Which received the first prize at the taris Exposition 
in 1889 Patentee of the celebrated 


VIOLIN HOLDER AND CHIN REST. 








Above cut shows the Violin Holder closed as the 
instrument lies in the case. 

Is the only Chin Rest that will hold the Violin in the 
correct position without the aid of a tutor, Makes 
Violin playing easy. Is recommended by Theodore 
Thomas, A. Rosenbecker, Carl Troll and other great 
artists who would not be without them. For sale b 
all first-class dealers, or sent on receipt of price, $2.50. 


Joseph Bohmann, 306 State St., Chicago, Ill. 

















CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHICAGO. ILL. 





STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 


126-130 N. Union St., Chicago, lil. 


MANUFACTURERS: 








THE MUSICAL 


COURIER. 




















AUCUST POLLMANN, 
jae St, Musical Instruments 





Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
to learn to “'ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St, ‘sscasay’ Mew York City. 





Will create a demand for Drums. Are you 


prepared? Let us send you a stock in time. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR DRUMS, 





923 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 





LULL UU ULE —— SUPUVISPER EES UR Ssee 


ot C re 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


210 State Street, 
Address a)] New York communications 
Manufactory, Brookly 


BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
117l Broadway, 


Brapsury Music Hatt, MAanuractory, 


290 & 292 Fulton St., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. pakicen 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


DECORATION DAY 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 





125 to 135 Raymond St., 


| 


We 


a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 


Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. carry at all times 


| the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 
We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 

Foot East roth Street. New York. 


shaved 





THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 
CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE, 
TEXTH FULIVUS N. BROWN CO., WESTERN AGENTS. 


THe Ann ARBOR ORCANS 


| ARE SALES MAKERS, MONEY MAKERS AND FRIEND MAKERS, 





HIGH GRADE ORGAN MAKERS, 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 








The most perfect Action of the present time. 


SON, 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 


NEW YORK AND PARIS. 
NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United | 26 Warren St., New York. 
Statesand Canada, 4} 











LAND), SQUARE & UPRIGHT Vag 
PIANG FORTE: ACTION... 


—————————— 


« iL | 








NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


Py 
Cia Cambridgeport Mass: 
D BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 





RAILROAD. 





——MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 








ESTABLISHED 1857 


BOEDICKER PIANOS, ». c. 


A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A Seower PRICE. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


Fg y: SONS, 


East 42d Street. 





DEALERS, 





COLUMBIAN PIANO AND ORGAN (0. 


Manufacturers of Fine Grade Organs, 


266 AND 


) Cor. Seventy-seventh St., and 
{Storms Ave., Grand C rossing. 





268 WABASH AVENUE, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
TIPALD!I BROs., 


The ONLY Importers of 
Fine Neapolitan 


MANDOLINS 
© MANDOLAS. 


Used by all eminent professionals. 





FACTORY: 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE 8T,, CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 








Catalogue sent on application, 


238 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 




















GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


LUDWIG & CO. 


TRE 
BLASIUS 
PIANO 
C 


INCORPORATED. 
Capital: One Million Dollars. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The C. 8. STONE 


Piano Cases 
ARE THE BEST. 


ERVING, MASB. 





FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT ** ezer= & 





702-704! East {48th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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THE OLD STANDARD 
1833. 








ARTIN GUITARS wari 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 





1893. 


2" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .@! 


xty years the oo GUITARS were 


, and testimonials could be 
Mr. 
Mr. 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, 
but also in Europe. 


I iw rl Ww 
Madame Dt GONI 
Mr. J]. P. COUPA, | 

nd many others, 
y here in the 


Ie reputati 


United States, 





WM. SCHUBERT, | 
FERRER, 


Mr. S, 


Mr. CHAS. 


and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professurs and Amateurs throughout the country. 
added from the best Solo players ever known, 


De La COVA, | 
Dr 
as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, 


such as 
Mr. 
Mr. 


H. WORRELL, 
N. W. GOULD 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 


| Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 
notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


JANON, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 


Importers 


all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Ete. 





KURTZMANK 
PIANOS. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, Ki. Y. 





——e- ('NEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 





And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Trusses, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 





Between 2ed and 23d Sts., 





A 


vy? 


OPULAR 








m KBACK 7 


Grand, Square and ve 


+PIANOS.* 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

&@™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


NaVvYVT YToOoR=Zz. 





Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. (2 Send for Catalogue. 
N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 





Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, 


Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 





Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
EssEX, CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVvOoRYTON, CONN. 





DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR 


SEVEN OCTAVE 
PIANO STYLE 


ORGAN 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makescombined. THE LEHR 1S THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


H. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 





Bullder of Large 
Stationary Church and 


MOLLE mace et ORGANS. 


Reed Organs of Every Size for Parlor and Chapel. 
WHOLESALE DEALER IN PIANOS. 


Our Organs re unsurpassed in tone, style and workmanship, and are indorsed 
by leading Prodemors of Music. They are now in general use all through the United 
States, and have also been introduced in England and Australia. 
Few of the many Organs we have built are: The three manual forty-five sto 

Came in Mt. Vernon Place M. E. Church, Washington, D. C., refer to Rev. Dr. J. 
vie: the Amity Baptist Church Organ, New York City, refer to Rev. Leighton 
house, 27 Grove street; Christ Lutheran Church, Baltimore, Rev. Zimmerman ; 
boty Auburn M. E. Church, St. Louis, Richal B. Miller ; 

Neb., D. F. Easterday ; St Mark's ( hurch, Columbus, Ohio, W. W. Knoderer. 
Builders of the large three manual Pipe Organ in Bethlehem Lutheran Church, 

Harrisburg, Pa., containing 40 stops and 2,000 pipes. References: Rev. Mr. Fishburn and L. H. Kinnard. 
Catalogue, Specifications, Drawings and alt information regarding our instruments, free of charge. Address 


Md. 





St. Mark's Church, Lincoln, 


M. P. MOLLER, Hagerstown, 





Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. TwoSilver Medals, London, 1885. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 


Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos aud Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 





M. SCHLEISSNER, , Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 


PROPRIETOR OF THE bee Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 


PHENIX NOVELTY CO Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Se 


$ Covers 
( Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 
793 Broadway, New Vork. strument Bags a specialty. 
(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) $ 
$ Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
5 desired. Please state reference when ordering. 


Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 





Metcalf Piano Go., 


Kochester, N. Y. 








THE BOSTON PIANO Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BOSTON PIANO. 


Main Office and Works: WOOSTER, OHIO. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


G Tale PIANO PIANO ACTION CO, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
HALLETT & CUMSTON 








ONCE SAID: 
the people all the time, but you cannot fool all the people all of the time.” 

This is the reason why so many dealers, after trying to sell inferior goods, 
have concluded to buy the old and reliable 


‘You can fool all the people some of the time and some of 


WHICH WAS FIRST MADE IN (838. 





WARBROOMS : 


200 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


PIANO, 


Catalogue and Price List on Application. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER: 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metailice 
A’ frame. cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March. 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


% % *% 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


e >. 


A. AHLSTROM, 


a MANUFACTURER, 


Nos, 112. 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown, N. Y- 





Jarpine & Son, [SAAC L COLE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


SO ERS, 









LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 


manuals; St. George's Ch., And Importers of 
K. : 4: St. “Paul's E. Ch., 
nig'aense:| FANCY WOODS 
th. Wy. t Brooklyn Taber- r] 





nacle, Birse Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pittsburgh 
a C. Cathedrai, & 


atta CHAPMAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 


426 and 427 East Eighth St., East River, 
NEW YORK. 








ALSO 


eo PIANO HARDWARE. 
a SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


— 2 F 





HIGHEST GRADE”) 
onl: MEDIUM 


: oRCESTER. 4 9) PSeD = eee 
his 7 sey PIANO fl 


rif IEWETT UPRIGHT PIAN PIANOS 


IUustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 








LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


=e NASSAU, N. Y. 
ORGAN PIPvEs. 


and Metal... . . Flue and Reed. .... Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedais, Action Parts, Wires, &c. Ali guaranteed strictly first class 


SAMUEL PIERCE. |. Established 1847, . READING, MASS 














Weood 











aeeere & PATTERSON, 


> PLATES, 


MARCY AVENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


Wood ? Brass Piano Stools, 


PIANO LAMPS, MUSIC RACKS, &. 


NEW 








STYLES. NEW PRICES. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE CHAS. PARKER (0., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 








CHAS. P. BOWLBY, 


Manufacturer of the Celebrated 


PRINCESS ORGANS, 


5, 6 and 7 Octaves, 
WASHINGTON, N. J. U. Ss. A 


































f = “MAIOLIN MAKERS. — 
‘IMPORTERS OF BOWS. ELEGANT CASES 8 ITALIAN STRING 
“Cooper Institute New Yorke 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Srainway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 


parts 
f the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


casting oO 


WEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON. W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 


St. Pauli. Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


» and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City 


Piano Case 





Warerooms : 149—155 East 14th Street, 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


ARE THE BEST 


And are preferred by the conscientious Musical Instructors 


and Musicians. 


SOHMER & CO., 
NEW YORK. 





BRIGGS PIANOS 


BOs TON. 


FIRST ix: 
5 FIRS Tin tase 
FIRST 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 





FELT AND 


aec IANO MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION N Y 
INTERNATIONAL PITCH 


=~ ADULGE pay. = 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, 


ee 


122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


9" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN Co., Sole Factors, 
215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





New York Branch. JACK HAYNES in charge, 


Malt PaO ONDA 
STARR PIANO, 


OF THE 
Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration, 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIAWA. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 











